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TWO SHILLINGS 


f"Ti he end u[ llic British raj Jn- 
,, 1 bulla >«ay well he com para hie 

TV ■*“ in impoituncc with the Russian 

i ..nil OiineM! revolutions. even 
7n' iiiongli it was obviously less spec- 
. ’ i Uiculii i than either. Its study, there- 
T in*, is among the most impoiluni 
T.yisl* or the historian ol modern 

/ \ ,u?s 

\ f . » ,» •• ’’ . he lias had to rely mainly 
■ ' *' - ■•■•lisheo iloeiinicnh, supple- 
- J by Hie niL-inoirs ol partic#- 
. l [ • -u. Even now. time will have to 
’ | 5 " i*'C biTnrt- Hr* material from all 
f : ‘ -‘.sihle sources hteomes available ; 

1 1 • j.-ui the present volume is the begin- 
1 .. * 'mug ol a revelation, as complete us 
1 y onsoiL’ii turns scholarship can make 
• of the “ official " British side of 
j p-r— jUory . Ten volumes of doe-u- 
;| of which this is the first, will 

£ -.iii-u event- from the C'ripps Mis- 
(3‘ .lion of l l >42 to the final act of 1 ‘>47 . 
). ' o say that this iniiial iusilulmcnt 
| 1 utilises well is insufficient praise 
jj . • « llit* ucliievement of its editors. 
i . vHltiui., 1 . its y<Kl pages provide n 
, | -irt! of only lour months, from 
); -,:i.»ry to April, 1042, they illumi- 

! ■ Hi- -ill the issues tihat frustrated, 
and Kjr five more years were to 
m ':E conlffuie to frustrate, both llritisli 
snd Indian Nkilcsniunship. 

, 'Hu- oulline of the .story ol the 
l V-i ipps Mission (s already well 
T . l.tuHvti, and Volume One of The 
. b.j / /iitf'/Vr of Powtr serves to confirm 
.jsjw holt i'ie accuracy and the percop- 
OvyncsN v>f the accounts given in V. 
'I n. Meiion'*. hook or the same name 
i'li U-nd If V HvuKon'i more recently 
:.lv %Ish«*-i The lireut hi vide Ho.e It 
7av«quifw only Hie briefvd racapl'ula- 
Y-nuon, as -an aide-memoire to the 

£ j reader. 

ft 111 |U.w Britain, in declaring win 
) f j ‘Mo i " india, deeply offended most 
■'•."j sedlious of Indian opinion mud in. 
particular Uic Indian National Con- 
git?*, which responded by wilh- 
‘ !. /(drawing it* ministers from those 
• ' " i provincial govenimcm* where it ex- 

{ rolsed control Britain replied with 
ic:“ August offci which promised 
ndiit ?4far setting up alter the 
V 'ualon of the war with Ihc least 
.-oiible delay of a body of represen- 
.fives of the principal elements 
V India's national life in order do 
jv«e the framework of a now 
■islltution through which the 
■miry would alitain “that free and' 
^Cial partnership in - the British 
'pmnidnwqfHft which remained - 
proclaimed and accepted gt>al 
f, the Imperial Crown and , of the 
.ibLsdi parliament -. Since, however, 
■is wae lesw. than specific' oti the 
object of independence; was hedged 
jjdufld with qualifications about 
'•''■iM-'vi^ minorities 'V and 

1 -UaJI expansion of the Governor- 
'^MhBP' 8 ^ ouuc ^ and die establish - 
VflDHMltyf- a. War Advisory Council, 

■ JiTtwaS rejected with oontetppt by Coti- 
! gress, which once more placed itself 
. < under Gandhi's “ guidance " and 
j, • .'Cl' "embarked on yet another 1 Ctivil Dis- 
J%-ft.teecHence : movement, not unfairly 
*. f ■.t-Wlbfed by ProEossor Spear as " the 
. s*.. vhictant and least successful " 

followed, in December, 


Warming-up to 
independence 



• /- 



Stafford Crlpps and, Mohammed All Jlnuah in \9A2, during the Crljpps Mission 


effort. Both the Americans and the 
Chinese wono convinced that some- 
thing' hand ‘to be ; done to qtake fhe 
Indian people feel that the war was 
their own . and •; Roosevelt and 
Chhng said: so in unmistakable' 
terms. At flc^, hpwever, bdh Ohur : 
chill and Upiirhgow, the Viceroy, 
adopted a “ etfifid-pjU " attitude, on 
the.grqunds : tiWk mi Wary needs were: 
rricompililble wltn iiblitioal tohe^v- 


Coustilullonar . Relations between 
Britain and India 

; The Transfer of Power 1M2-7 . . 
Vol, I: The Crlpps Missiop., Jattu- 
ary-April.1942, • . : ' j 

r fiditor-ih-Ch^f: Nicholas faata- 
; ergh. ; r 

; Awlsfent Bd^on E. W. R, IiUtjnby. 
•;929^p. Her Majesty’s Stationery 


sions, SaP ru and other ** moderates " 
who appealed for the formation of a 
“truly National Government,, con- 1 
sibling entirely of ijpn-offlciuls of all 
recognized, parties and communities, 
-. subject only to. responsibility to 
the Crown,”, got. a dusty Answer'; 
• but very soon fubdior Arw’pan and 
Chinese pressure, co/ttWned with Uio 
; rapid; deterioradoa ’ In Che' ml Wary 
slwwUon, oonvlhced' the British War 


Cabinet lluil a now initiative wax 
needed. C'ripjvt, newly rccriiilod to ;?•*; 
tlie C abinet :i> I orJ Privy Seal und 
loader of the House of Commons, 
made Llie going, with the full support 
of Attlee. Cliurdiill and Auicry. the . V-; 
SecreUiry of .Stale for India, were /*}■} 
lorccd to act, in spite of the uonluii'y ' ij 
advice ghen them bj L inlilhiimv : i 

After an initial false siait uul :.;‘i • 
much dissension ii. t-he -Cabinet, n \\'j 
“ new offer was formulated, inure T-i. 
specific than the August pITci in its . / 
postwar promises but almost equally i {>. 
vague in its proposals Tor involwiig . .. - . j, ■. 
representative Indians In the conduct i V; 
of hostilities, ft was not immediately l - 
published, and Cripps was cntrusled * 
with the task nf tubing it to InUin as Vr'-j 
u basis for discus -ion ( rather than -T' 
negotiutiun) with Indian .political T.' 

leaden'. He arrived on March 22 and . ' Tl 
returned on Apiil 12, with nothing • IV 

accomplished. Not only the Opn-groM /I 

hm the Muslim l eague turned - . : 

down the “Cripps offer", ami lor ;*_• 

the rest or the war (which, fortu- ' 

nalely f-ot Imth Itri Lain and India, 1 
did not see u iiulerinli«ilinn of (lie U 
thveateued Japanese invasion) ptilil- . if > 
icai Nlalc-nulc ciinlintiDd. evaceibulwl ‘ ;pl 
by C’ongrtvs's allempt do I<mxv J- 1 
Britain 1« ** CJuil India !Tj 

Why did C'ripps fail And how rj 
near did ho amie id On . ’s| 

these questions some new mlonm- 
tlou is given hj. the present col fee | 

tion ot documents, which • include . 

Cabinet minute*! CUbinul resolu- , 
rions, inter ntinUicriul cdrttuptin- 
dence und memomiKfa . ^id tJw tu^i 1 
of i. Ii.*ci a jthie t’iinv> ii i u»c:i ..hm A y_« . 

. Rowed bcLvvcen -Lontl-.iii /v* i 

Dellii One cause <if failure , ctijorgca . ,;!* 
quite deafly : that Oripps was never ; 
really empowered to nfcgpfictto, :*/£j 
having boen sent to India »ytth a • 
package deal. Althdugh ho « oft til illy ' 

tried to negotiate, the Wur Cabinet, ..' 

. urged on by Linlithgow, kept him 1 
very Closely to fifR tcxt’. pA 1 nt. Jca»t 
two! oce;«,lpnH he whs compel fedlo : .- 
eai hls words, .in a manrici*. wjhicii a . '• 

■ man of his .stature must have found . ’ , 

• thofouaHy hliniH jating,. : / 

if his text bad been q' pel tfcr one, , 
its ’• failure lb provide - room' for •/ 
compromise' would not have mat- . 

' < tered *0 imuch.; but- it t whs a : thpr- ■ r 
: -ougWy botched job, the product .of .‘ 
eeOqrdr 'minds ^virti ■ conWidtotory : >; - 

■ thoughts. Us ' ttujor. Weakh^i lay. v - v 
hot’ in ib- pogtww 

provisions, whkte <fld‘ not' greatly 
ImcresL hiu ny j -IndiUh?. : birt m ^iti ' /.: • • 

proposals:' 'jC<w'!;."[iRKftfldJttte n^Upn. 

|This^ , wfcff,, yitfeted by a vfligifenew ! / ? r \ ; 

. which al-jiHiwd; the; jvb^t ^wpjclona ■ ■ 

: Of 'ijhose'lea’derb , of Oongi^s, such as ’ '• 

Nehru, ahd Aza'd>' who hoped for the M : 
u^Ksfontmtiioe of tbe- u impcrialis*-' 1 • 
wet ipto a “peqpfe’s " jwnrJAU they..' 
j gbt ' ww», a . pbpmfee of ftjunedjate , / 

•J aud- 'effedllve ' pii'rtlclpaiioa ■ . : 
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’ on , March 8, The 

was at ihe gates of: an tyufia 

1 - ,! ® 5 ^ lhe t****- was I** 8 

. muKiuttic aboitl the Brjtwh war 


-thfl.^h of iMM ■ 

> lirfdnoe' ■ Forttytife ^>witfrked 

wtiweby,' I; ■ 

bp divided : 


Science and Society 4. Fiction S f Sociology and Psychology 6, War . Memoirs 7, BfogVaphy ' / 

8, World Affairs 9, Uterafuro and CriUcism Ifl, Histoiy U, Na to raL History 

logy 16, Literature and Criticism 18* Fiction 1 9, Bibliograpliy 20 , .Reugj6tt 2t. ;?• f ■ /;; ;'£/ 


Canfepos,. 


. " V>tLUVCWU3| . aiwv . 

v i i"ii"i *• M , -'' <r T , iir' >l ''ii- ^rihiiy^H 
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B' ' 7 Ac* i// / mlhhym i UfVA A/i/i/«c//r f.Yr/, :irj. Ami i‘|i ///<• 

**/ l'i» c-mi '% /fiimr, /•«•/■( m,» v *( l 4 J t' 

f • . i 

p IW«ik-nl Ki*»Wu‘l(\ |vimiii.iI k jin* .uii]i1i(k.iii4Mis in |li;nl 'IhviiI .ijjk'ccI 
ij- jii ul.nUr m IihIm, nlu*. with 1“ lv put fnnviiij < httr^-hill 
twin t t'ilui ' ;;imii ilian i.rcl. w- ^'mimM l'J'kvd ( lly> up h\ In 

ti tumuli nt|n llu* •tiM-iiv»i..iis , m ^ W* 1 '^ w | 'he totter* 

•uij-;^vsl iv%*;i«>n w1ir.U won !il .«•»♦*»( 4l tnM't: jo n.uli « -.tnl.iiinq 


IlHVi' jl r v U It r l\‘ UcUlKO 

Mt'mlui' a wiiTei nhijiv anil »»;•*« 
mi|>i>i'.am i.o1. , aiioii i<J fiui *\ j>. Ji4iii 


" lutiiid! »U*. ire in li.uh u M-uLmi'iit 
wuh ( 'iiiijMi'.s” w-.n iluuving him 
" into jiivir : ini> f.ir riifli'Hlil from 
■*»y tlw t Rilvinrf .inti MinKlti^ of 


wj, in Lur . in inh^-klm^ < &**«(•: J.I*J 

UHj fiinyri-A IcakK-rs in » rtdw tor. wrm ■ .!• 


■■ .wh ; iJv 


LlCfcnw 


-.''HaNAMpte-r iv<ptsiv-ihir.iy IW alt put 

* tcr« rearing io ih* wor ih .i wtu‘ invt |]n<, vsai nn April 10 On ihe 
. V :! Irt ifiv Com H'limwiljj .lay (lie Working Cumiiill- 
i «ttnOor inC ! #iK.f ’(«fHV F luiwt-vcr. was tec of roogrwt tvrfwtr: *>t course. 
^hJTcm.nn a nujniKr of tiie Rw> white entirely ignorant of die>c 
U 4 h* C tHUH’1 iMW 'have C*ihfl«r ' u-li'gr.vphiv- exchange. could 

conmO «*f : " (he war activities »,( ii»* see iliu way (he wind vui blowrnfl) 


«rnKxt niroes m Jutiu I. (.npw, deratal to few , the British offer, 
... who conodCKd (Jij^ Jidmwn *1*4*1 P-*rll> .f«d pos-obly' mainly on 
“ . ... ... given him " sny.vfflrrviVi and wfuiti- ihe giounth that 

V 'hwfcMol luff ''.sfi/id Oil Oli\«:diiLVs . , ... ' • ■• ' 

'.**** gml'.tfo nwite-J (lie li.?mirtn 's iSW-fr* 1 }** *P I, * ,C 

«Wl. in-o OVIlVi-MMI. 1* i ll SS P ¥»S S t'S h& IT 5 

1 -ini.lhKrtV. .ml Wau-lt. v*. StS^SS. »£&X 


' . )uid Ixcq kert in ih»? dark -nbciuf this 
;• dthelnipovent. were ouOtgcO when k 
Win wxriikii to ilinn. and.lo|d the 
• , "( %( (ubinel; in miiably polite bn* 
; , KMge. ihjic (hey fmind it •ntaterahle. 


(i» Jake *way 1 Wcnce, fruoi the spline 
rcftpomitvliiy this stage K to 
rha* respoiwibiMiy to a f«Tce 
and mitliti, .Ind io muke it perfeoth 1 
erwt^ ilw India i» not going <u he free 
in any *.ty and (tut Iter < imermnent it 
■«m. going to fumxion at u free and 
ouknxrmleflt govemmwt' during the 
fyniteneyWcl of the war. 


ge, ihjic (hey fiHind it •ntoterahte. rv ’ n .^ , ! f 7 }**. . war. 

ImnKUliJtcly iftcrwiinK. the Muslim 
, . , -W 106 ! condeiwoil ihe tomjwlj 1 U<^ue passed 4 nsoluiinn indkat' 
~<X L n « u ' at i'«w« ‘he “ proposals for the 

lupf V poijtKjn future tk ,<i.e., the postwar const iiu- 
^ tfrowj propmals) were ** unoceept- 

.** r* 0 ** ti »; % «b»e . Ulm.Miifil be no poini in 
' « plan , mtai duty. nqtfi further consnlering ’* the question 


;•• W* 

4 i 


of llie iiiiiiiciliaU’ .tri.iiipi'tiU'iilN '■. 
I.ioni (ll.it ntkililriil l In* 1'iipps Mis- 
'inn w.i' di:.ul. 

• Could die ( ripps lolm-on foi- 
inula, ir it li.ul uveiii’d Ihf h-ukinii 
»*f 1 ho Wai ( .ihiucl, tlu* \'ictfins 
and I lie S omm uidor in-t lnef. Iiasf 
hroujdit ConpU's (.mil. by nay ol 
iif..\A-ary imiuium, die Mii'lmi 
I titiuii') into tin.’ war t lion 7 Ihe 
an > a or i' 'till not cum oly ccituin. 
Neliru and tiandhi wue the people 
who toiiiiiid. and NlIuii. who 
r 01111 led moo of all ,11 this vital stage 
of the discussions, was ap.oni/inply 
torn hetween his naiionalism and hi> 
mill- f.isei-siii. As foi Ciandlii. he had 
jmne c'tit more than iiMially gnomic 
in his utterances, hut it seems likely 
iliai Ins pacili'itl, which was Mihjeci 
to all kinds ol curious ijujliticalions. 
would not have compelled him to 
adopt a position of public opposition 
to a national " government pledged 
(*' tests! the Jaiyincsu by force of 
.uni', provided that a suitable for- 
mula could haw Kui found. (Inci- 
dentally. ihe only reference* in these 
docuqients to Gandhi's reported des- 
cription of the ('ripps offer as "a 
post-dated dingic on a failing 
bank " appears in a note by Mr. 
I’/unell, ihe Acting IV i vale .Secretary 
to the Viceroy, who wrote on 
March -HI: “ < millicling reports 
regarding f’ongress attitude were re* 
ceived during the day, one being to 
the effect that tiandhi was dead 
agaiiisr it and had dcsvrilied the 
IXvIaration as a 'blank cheque on a 
clashing hank.'.”) Of the other 
prominent leaders, A/ad (who. as 
President of Congress, was its offi- 
cial 'pokesman) kept close to Nchiu. 
and so .ipp.ireiuly did I’utif. af least 
on 1 Ins issue; they therefore shand 
Ills ambivalence. Only Kuiagopjlu- 
elwii, who was n.it id tlu- First rank 
.1 ml had ah c.nly i\pi essed 1 hose 
d.ingeiotis ikviatMiis mi the subject 
of I'ukitlan that were to lead to his 
icMI'iiatitm trout (lie Woiknip Com 
niittcc. came out iiiiiimhiimoiisly in 
lav our of ,uve|i*iiig the offer. 
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powei in make. As I iiiliilrinw said, 
'.’lie was gi-iliii); vet y. near to givmj* 
the ivlmle case away ", 

The basic weakness of l ripps \ 
position was ih.it it had no stipjuiil 


With a leadership so uncertain, IV0111 the men on Hie spot. I.inliiii- 
aitd with Ciaiidhi twho was not a R* w “hil Wsivell, who could directly 


dinldics ; Isiit it wiiiiM also he iiunli 
loo simple, for I iulidiitovv .uni 
Wavell had what appeared m In* 
very powcrlul argiiinetils on ihur 
side. ‘Ihe exip.eiu Aniciis.iiis and 
Chinese, as these men on the spoi ! 
were never lired «u pointing out. die 
really oversimplify the " problem ««t 
fndia ". It was not easy (ben. and n 
became impossible later, to rcconci' « 
Congress’s claiili t«* K the real voiq ( 


, , . t • , _ , * - ((('(in . mu titit ukii. tutu fi 

member ol the Working ( ommittee) con niumcate then views 10 a gen- , lccame impossible later, to rcconci' 
taking no official pan in ihe dlycin rrplly sympalliclic Cabinet. Linlith- Congress's claim m K' thc real voie 
suin'. Congress could conceivably gow wa> not prepared 10 let anyone 4)l ,|, c people ol India with i£e 
have- been swayed from an initial d*? }»' IfMuieil fo. him ’. Muslim Leagues counter -Ja.m m Ik 

position which looked ns inlle.xihle while Wavell was a smckler tor his t || tf s0 | t . ;i eerediied r eprescni.it is 1* ol 
as that assumed by the Undsh Gov- prerogatives as. Commander-iu- jot) million Muslims: nor u.-is it 


emment iwelf. But (he Cripps-John- 
son firrmuhi. by itself, was almost 
certainly insufficient to do the trick, 
('ripps himself hud iculi/cd that 
something moic way needed, even 
beforcthc Jnhnsiin fonnuki h.ul been 
conceived and his attempt to provide 
it h:ul involved him In the first of 
the two ‘‘deviations'' which he was 
subsequently compelled to disown. 
-Without any qwcilic authori/ution, 
and without cnnsultwn the Viceroy, 
he suggC-ried that a new iind almoul 
completely Indianl/cd Rxccutive 
Council 'hould (in Linlithgow's 
words) work "under some kind 
of convention" whereby (to quote 
AauJ) " the position Of die 
Viceroy would be analogous lo 
Ihnt of the King of England vis. i* vis 
his.Cubincl ” This K probably wbal 
would have brought Congress in, but 
rl was a promise that Tripps had no 


L'hief. H«Mh could bring to licol a 
Ifti'rtul .md divided British govern- 
ment by threats of resignation. 
Indeed. I.uilitiigow |iad already used 
dial threat to prevent publicity being 


. 1., ■ 1 t iimivoivi* m. uiw mwiw iiiiiiivihiiiv # 

given to the liret. uml subsequently context, the military problem likely f 
jeU I yuiicd. version or the Cabinet 10 be created by changing horses in i 


declaration. If tltc Viceroy and the mid-stream was serious enough, and/ 
(\>ninr.iiuler m-C hief had been pre- not merely in tlio technical sense. 
pared to go along with ( ripps. it ls for, as the Viceroy and his pro v in- i 
prolwhle that the Cabinet would not oial governors constantly reiterated,,' 
Imve insisted that he .should freat ihe the placing of (he political outtiml oft 
offer as u package deal anu would India’s war effort in " native ** Iwnds r 
have given him more room for could have had a deleterious effect 
manoeuvre. As it was, the two of 0 n the morale of the soldiers, both! 
them, wHh the almost unanimous Indian and British, whose loyalty! 
support of the top brass, both mill- was to the " King-Emperor ”, 
liiry and civilian, were able to mixh The only conceivable alternatives, 
him into a corner where he had no therefore, had both become politi-f 
more room than ;o turn round. catty impossible. 1 he first, a straight- [ 

It would be easy to present Crlpps forward Indian . acceptance of the \ 
as the enlightened reformer and his -offer, was incompatible with the] 
opponents as iintiwbiliste fuddy- aims (but Lho. Congress leaders had ^ 


•" the.s« 

' ■- ti U ■' ■ 


At last - the definttiye Mdgrapliy 
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(1 set llieinselvcs The second, n bold 
J leap in the. dark by the British 
1 government, such as C" ripps 's most 
’ j T ‘ advanced " position implied, 

'7 appeared to imperil Ihe whole mill- 
'ft- tary position, and was as unucccpta- 
fn ble lo Churchrll and Amcry us to 
jL . Linlithgow and Wavell. A case cun 
fril .. he made out that they should have 
* 1 |f , taken it. and if the . Japanese had 
-'’jJ actually overrun India there can be 
pn- little doubt tlial wc should now be 
•y. deploring our wartime government’s 
t; " mistake ", An even stronger case, 
fi/pi \ however, can be made for Congress’s 
. • ,( \ . ■ acceptance of the " blank cheque on 
Lti: a crashing bank" since ihe cheque 
< 7 i Pl- wus not really blank, nor. in ihe 
■ 1 •*"' evcnl * did llie bunk crash- and the 
Pf°P osc d deal probably presented 
. Congress with iix last real opporlun* 

Jv- . tty lo save ihe sub-continent From 
fi' .1 1 ih 111 political curve-up which Ihe 
I ; M party's leaders so dearly wished to 
i \ jj avoid. Congress, howexcr. could 
./■ V \ hardly have been expected lo Imve 
» 'I \ this degree of foresight, nor was it 
1 ij realistic to ask Indian Nationalists, f; 

-•. I '* who had fought so many bluer 
[*; ’ | i battles with the British raj. to believe 
• f - "that the sick devil Imd suddenly 
y 11 i become a saint. 

4 *s. 1 fn the event, both Con- 
' 5 L--*j r oss und Muslim League formally 
uj 7s rejected the offer in /wo— the fairly 
J Specific postwar constitutional pro- 
rf : | ,*S '(sals tis well as the much less 
; ^dic proposals fur coopcrntion In 
* . I : war effort. Congress disliked the 
I [ I ovlslons whereby both provinces 
I t ”1 d princely states might opt out of 

£ I • pew India, ami wax nnirm.prl hv “** 

, ,d' Hi 


insufficient guarantee Tor the attain- 
ment or Pakistan and accused the 
British Cabinet of ‘’courting disas- 
ter " by “ jillempling to solve the 
future problem of India by the 
process of evading the real issue ", 


well-known views on tile Indian 
problem made it undesirable dial he 
sliouhl play too public a role, parti- 
cularly since he regarded the whole 
affair us a show pul on for the 
benefit ol ihe Americans. 1 ike 
Amcry and Linlithgow lie was glad 
when ii was all over. "When Mr. 
Churchill learned of the breakdown 
of llie Delhi negotiations ", writes 
Mr. Hudson in his The (ireui Dii itlt'. 

" he pul on Hit aot of sham tears and 
sorrow before his guests at Chequers, 
not troiihling to conceal his own 
pleasure." 

Attlee's real opinions are difficult 
to discover since, right to the end of 
his lire, he played his cards vciy 
close lo his chest. With Ills .sympathy 
for Indian nationalism, his talent 
for coalition politics, and his capaci- 
ty as :\ chainnan. he was ubviously 
the right man to head the Cabinet 
Committee. Thai the declaration 
which emerged from tile Commit- 
tee's deliberations was so unsatisfac- 
tory cannot be made his personal 
responsibility ; for although he w as 
in the chair he was not in control. 
i»i} Of the members ol the Cabinet. 
** (he only one whom these documents 
make look ridiculous, us distinct 
from possibly mistaken, is the char- 
acter who wax persistently described 
by the columnist, Timothy Shy. ns 
" colourful Kingsley Wood ", the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Wood’s interest in Indian affairs 
appeared to be conllned, at this junc- 
ture, to the division of responsibility 
between Britain and India for war 
expenditure. There could hardly have 
The CniniHantler-iihChiel. General been a less appropriate moment at 
MW/, in 194 J (The Times) f*WJ , rn «? particular issue. 

but Sir Kingsley hammered away nt 
Like Linlithgow , lie was csscniiulU a »b »nd several lengthy note* and 
slaiid-rmltcr, but as a politician he memoranda from Amcry were 
(h:it f route.- flexibility which cn- needed lo quieten him down. 
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COMING FROM METHUEN ON JANUARY 14th: 

ON INTELLIGENCE 

The Toronto Symposium on Intelligence, 1969 
Edited by TV. B. Dockrell 

Tile nature of intelligence and its assessment, the influences that shttpe it 
and the ways in which it may be nurtured arc vital psychological Issues; they 
also carry profoundly important social and educational implications. These 
papers, by some of the foremost specialists in the field, form a valuable 
conspectus of modern psychological opinion. Of particular interest is a long 
paper — Hierarchical Theories of Menial Ability — % Arthur R. Jensen. 

£300(603) 

THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

W. Kenneth Richmond 

Although methods of teaching arc being constantly brought up-to-datej 
little serious practical work is being done on the question of wJiaf to teach. 
This book underlines the urgent need for curriculum reform.. • • . 

£2*75 (55s): Education Paperback: £1 *40 (28s)’ 
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easy to provide satisfaction for (he ‘ 
demands of oilier minority group*), . 
such as the Untouchables and the - 
Sikhs, or (o " square " the Princes, r 
Moreover, in. die more immediate i 


xuiix'mij «(‘J* 

SK EASTERN EUROPE 

Wood’s interest in Indian affair* ^ * 

appeared to be conllned, at this lime- Essays iu Geographical Problems 

lure, to the division of responsibility c w . - 

_ .. , . _ between Britain and India for war Edited by George W. Hoffman 

• new India, and was outraged by expenditure. There could hardly huve T . presented at a conference on East-Central and Southern 

dish insistence that rep resent h- rh* CMuniantUwn-Ctuei General been a less appropriate moment at inese papers, presentea at a 1 comercncc on ™ 

»n of the states in the constituent wnvcU In 1941 tThe Times) which to raise this particular issue. European geography held at the University of Texas in 1969, survey the 

.sembly should be arranged by * * ' but Sir Kingsley hammered away nt wide range of problems in the urea, show mg the contrasting social, demo- 
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process of ovading^he reaUssuc^". sitmas'n S^uck^righu Hating ability and remutenoss nil Their Compilation and Construction: Third edition. 

* * • 5Sd F. J. Monkhousc and H, R. Wilkinson ■ 

'i he above comments arc intended ^css in Its service. For him, .as for ^. 5 n ** STond''' Ho was This third edition incorporates new material on compulergraphics and 

to illustrate the interest that this Linlithgow and indeed for Churchill, * '■J. ... ' J # lh ' : Q i. s ; llc€ quantification generally, subjects which arc likely lo progress in the future, 

w'hT nXlMl .Ievctnmern l. °h ,hc mission was Kill* n w, Itan « g }^' c ™ n the .uthoS s«k to B ivo students some id« of the novel and exiting 
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f r 1., in member of the British Cabinet better 


The abox'e comments arc intended 
tci illustrate thc interest that this 
volume holds for thc. student of 


laid that greater flexibility which en- 
abled Him lo respond to the force oT 
circumstances and to pressures from 
his Cabinet colleagues. Although lie 
probably regarded the Crlpps mis- 
sion as n dead duck right from thc 
beginning, he displayed a consider- 
able inventiveness and persuasive- 
ness in iLs service. For him, as for 
Linlithgow and indeed for Churchill, 
the mission was little more than a 


What of Cripps himself 7 II is 
sincerity, anxiety, intelligence, nego- 
tiating ability and remoteness nil 
come through. One is constantly 
rominded of thc Ohurchillian quip at 
bis expense: “T hero, but for Ihe 
grace of God, goes God." He was 
not the ideal man for the job, since 


•* » a? about ^ P^ldih, ^cvcl,. of courS. f pur orjb.^rv, 

ptFsoiHU ol ihe episode end particle- was b . no mMn , conv i„ L . ed . Wiling «« wLkh., 

ar y about the men who then ruled more 1 „ SQrr0 w than In anger to the . 

■ndj&. “Former Naval Person”, he 

Linlithgow, as might be expected, drew inappropriate constitutional ® _ 

ippears stiffly nristbcra-Uc, unrepen- analogies from the period of the LfSS? he hao 

.Tiinlly imperialist, and firmly con- American War of Independence and ™J l ! ll 2 J f *[!II .flf j 1 ?^ 
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T «lpced that the war bad to be waged pleaded that Cripps should be ISlffijc Crimis L ^s SrTess 

L[ on ^wo fronts, against the Japanese allowed lo go on trying. It wna f h “i‘ p, f?ank ^'wiihX^ V toerov whi l 
Ssr • Ana ; n .i inHian NaHaim! — iki«r .,n fair nu ■••I h * rMnanse (nan (rand ^viin ine_ viceroy, wnne 


and -against the - Indian National 
Congress. Like most of the British 


perhaps this unfavourable response 
that finally convinced both Amery 


the latter, while always behaving 
"correctly”, hardly concealed his 


members of his administration, he and Linlithgow that further effort LordPrivvSwas an 

both despised and . underrated the was just not. worth while. In the.r 


■ both despised and underrated the was just not, worth while. In . their 
11 Congress leaders, whom he regarded different ways they were glad 
In "with the possible exception of enough to sec thc end of what they 

|| Nehru . , . a* a collection of regarded as a rather dangerous exer- 
b|. declining valetudinarians who have else in international public relations, 

, no grip on the country ” and who hoping that if it had done no good li 
I "are purely. parasitic on Gandhi the had at least done no irreparable 
j spell-binder .- For . Nehru he had harm. • 

i greater respect; but it was the respect • .* * • 

I accorded to a dangerous enemy. It r a llIIV , hin himself anneare oniv 

|j nor-Generkl oE the United Prov- war, the Cabinet, and the House or 
D Inces, that V drastic action " ought to Commons, all of which were being 
fi be takpn »aga|pst Nehru, and re* troublesome,;, he had plenty to 
^'ffaloed frdm U' bhly because, even occupy his hpfnd. It was-npt wi 
|U|pfore. the decision to dispatoh the finest hour. Nevertheless, we 
^®ipps, mission had been taken, it are kept aware that no decision 


?eren wavs hey ' wire gad interloping nuisance, wished upon 

ss tmiSto rssriffl 

astftfiwg gcs&h 

rm ' . extricate himself by sheer cleverness. 

* * * Not only did he have to pretend to 

Churchill himself appears only negotiate, the unnegoliable ; he had 
fully.ia these pages. What with the’ to rely, for the implementation of 

tr, L Cabin* and the Bom* 


filfully.ia Ihese pages. What with the' 
war, the Cabinet, and the House of 


4 have caused, "great djffl* about inata pi any importance wh, — . qubfotic pdKtical 

'". After all, Chlang Kai-shek/ taken wWiout-Wi^ Bnowtedg^ cb arceteriad ‘ bis- 

g the. visit to India • that had , approval. Indeed, .once convinced ' cy^Qje career— a courage t<j vyhici? 
>d such serious and times that Britain's respoipe \o nationalist, Cintuh^Qw hi^sblf poid Tribut<^ : : 
roiis problems of protocol- had ’ pressures from ladl^cpujd become h** been said to stow the 

ed on seeing Nehru and had- relevant to the war.' effort. he acted' ■ S 


_ li r - l . i liiiuiv nwna ui iuv jihuuivji n»u 

Commons, being al [j tll ^ e3 towards Indian nationalist 

troublesome,;, he had plenty to Oder's Were fundamentally al ,var-' 
occupy his ffrfnd. It . was -not bis brtc , lW Uh his own. That he deliber* 
finest hour. ately; . JeoparJized his . reptittition In 

are kept aware that no decision. (Ujc W nv u a tribute to the obstinate 


about India of any importance was 


iadcewim ms own. mai ne aeimer*. 
ately.;. Jeopardized his ■ reputation In 
this, way is a tribute (6 the obstinate 


■ ffous problems of protocol.- nao pressures from inpia couio pecome hM bean said to show -the 

ted on seeing Nehru and had- relevant ^o the ^effort. .he acted' gfJg 1 klid'b^uK 

e very near to recognizing him-wWi a precipitation that .alarmed ffy Dro^^^Se^ostude^U of 
as-lndie’s most authentic spokesman. ■ UnHfiigoW tb- the point off offering. ^ ' wSSS is 

AW then there Were the Americans tci resign /. W?JnWhl badjy ."flgjiSM 
kpl the credit side, t jn *y.. be said conceived and wpidjy , abandoned, :. 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


Waiting for the end, boys 



Where Utopia meets the Middle Ages 



I { 


c:illll»lN RA1 I II A \ I AVI nit : 

I In* UiiiiiiimIu) Itiiok 

lluiiiv'i .uiil Hunt'll. LJ 2 *i 

II fi.is Ihviiiiij vital I'm Us In know 
what li ,i % iuiqvueJ i>i our once com- 
Imi.ibU* equilibrium. .m«l why w< -no 
now havirij! to face \ltci si «.*»-, of a 
1 1 t,i uin ludc never bet ore known, I he 
Lh l.flltd/ilv Itiia k lloo 1101 ftiie I!** the 
nifoiilutioii we require. hut rather 
withal ioiulizcs and over-itranuli/ei 
Hie whole wtiiutmit. I lie book is 
mainly .i review oi the pi i litres v of 
man's tlexelopiiK-m o\ci the pasi 
lIliiV ilw.iik's, col I pied to a ipc ;il I a- 
liiui mi wheie he is going in ihe ne\i 
ihiee. lor llioio.iinU nl ycais we 
have known a woiUt wuh seemingly 
I'lhlk-v. resoiuces. hut inj.iv we know 
(>ul> ciuiiomneiHal blood clou ,iiul 
luity collapse : a high price to pat lor 
ihe iiver-iinliilgcnee of our forebears. 
I he i*vil dial men do cei tamlw Joes 
.ifiei them. 

Mr. R.mr.iy l.tyioi- takes rhe jlli- 
linle llial ihe ptohlcms aie *.,» ini 
iiieiise, that dec.iv iiu> piogrowd mi 
hn. and ih.i! liter vdieiiKs foi (lie 
(.outing iliiily je.os.m- <o liioiihous 
i lur even >t we want to solve Hkeii 
no’.liiug sin ij l of a miracle will 
siirciCil. Ihe ii.isic piohleni is that we 
aie i no n ii me runs, tty die year 2iWl 
there will he 7,1 i»KJ million of us. 
twice (Iil- nniiihci we me now. and l»> 
?03il .vui lie 1-1.1111(1 million. And a 
c in Id burn now will he only sisiy 
yea i s old hy 20111. 

thus, .world piipuliiiitni pallopid 
ahead follow mil the iiisliistn.il icvolii 
lions. Naim ;d 1 1 soured wen* plun 
. doted rcsklivdy as man's needs m 
'» leaded gi'oineti iv.dly , ( iavks in the 
i nviromuenr appealed, luit were has- 
tily plastered over with pidliical 
ptaiiiihto. What of ihe North Ameri 
van dust Ih»wI> '* Or the dtxr on 
Kail Mb p' a tea ii i Ihe past dc-c.ufe'lia*< 
slnnvn lliak account* in the vmugy 
bank cannot be' fun an credu indef- 
iitityly- -ntfoiircfe are nos uiilimiuxJ. 
Mr. Ha it ray Taylor then asks the 
obvious question : wh:rt cun be done 
K* curb world population? tie puts 
little Uttli in the »[wea*l uf conuiu^ 
l,vc bract kit* which lie estlnitiit*. 
-. . would cause an overall reducti 


I lie sc voiid.ir v pioldems (M then 
ni(Siii«:itiiiiti iroin the fiisi-inoie 
people means nioru pi c* sure on le- 
soin cos and more waste for disp.is.il . 
Mi. K.itir.u J'ayhn takes u look ai 
our growing nw'd for water, and 
(pies lions plans for il.mi-buildiiii'. on 
swales so Luge that ihe purposed 
weiplii of emponmJed u;itv-rs migln 
upset the e.n ill's crusi.il fuiccs to 
such an vAlviit (hji we shall quake io 
pieces. IL* examines world lempeid- 
liire, and points out dial expeils aic 
uni In dgieeiiient about wE u-t her Iho 
world is healing up m cooling down. 
Some say I liar l»y IW llie .tveiage 
liriipvrature will have risen hy 5 
derives I'enligi.ide because ol the 
ineie.isf in atmospheric carbon diox- 
ide piiuliuv'd positively hy man's 
bn. idling, his m a chi inis .uid iiis lues, 
ami ueg.r lively by the felling of 
•iiiiiL-itt lorests Such a rive would 
n k'h the polar ice caps anil cause 
» idt'spu-.tu flooding ul cities at sea- 
level Mkh ax Amsterdam aid 
L ondoil Ollier eS|vrb say dial the 
long-lenn buildup oi icc in the 
Ntiiih Allan he. which has already 
half p.ualy-svd t!ie Icclamlic fishing 
i nlushy and which caused dial coii.i- 
lf> io devalue her ciirrcnvy three 
times Iasi \e.ir. will continue and 
v.irisc mi Mid tin.mc.-al I'uiii. 

'I lie .iinlior examines our filiation 
slnp with the great eyvUs of nature. 
I lions. unis m' tons uf toxic chemicals, 
he says, an: ponied imo the t'ltvimn 
mi at eveiy year, with not so much as 
a dioujijii lot 1i.nl vim. viiiiws, and 
iiilii'i hunihler iiu-iuhers i«-f crcniion 
Vet no engined in Ids right mind 
woiiUI vi >nside i pouring dele i guilt 
inM a sivvdh Miiiuinj! engine jii-i 
ha.uisc ii was less convenient to 
dispute oi it elv:whvie. 

In ibis post -Cat soil cm we arc 
fated with new - pollutants inure 
de.idh than ever before. Wmlil use 
i*t asbesfos li.ix rocketed in rhe pa si 
thirty years, and with it we have seen 
a huge incic&xc in axbcstosis and 
mesothelioma. W« are nil familiar 
with u-slwstiwr-the main const iiueiu 
of cut brake-linings -and are ilurrc- 
• oie exposed io a new deadly risk. 
Mercury, had and cadmium stand 
not far away us pollutants on. the 


dial will imdiuihrudly occur sluiiiii', 
the next three decades when signilie- 
.iillly more of our electricity origi- 
nates in little uranium cells. He 
campaign-, fur a lowering of 
ihe " acceptable risk " level 
uf contamination Jald down hy 
itiweiiimuiits. Is tiny prevcnlablo ion- 
i/ing i adi.it ion, die most pernicious 
of all polluianls, “ acceptable " 7 
Mow an- we to tell malformed a.id 
abnormal cluldren that their mothers 
li.ul certainly icceived less than the 
“ avM'pt.ible limit " of radiation in 
their inilly, butler. egB , ‘ -mil cheese 7 
Mr. Kiitir.iy Taylor is convinced 
tli.it there will be a human population 
dash, a ltd he only asks when. Such a 
jiupiil.il ion crash with a death toll at 
today's figures of whom I.WW million 
would solve, lor a while at least, the 
prmurj prohlv-m. and those of u> 
surviving would hope dial the sccon- 
daiy ones would solve themselves. He 
compares a possible human popula- 
tion ciash with those of deer mid 
lemmings, but such a comparison is 
surely basically invalid. Many possi- 
ble theories explain natural popula- 
tion crashes, hut what scents certain 
is that food shmtngc Is the main 
hainei to further increase. Once :i 
certain level ol i'ii.hI deprivation has 
been passed, breeding potential and 
survival drop, and the population 
goes into a decline. Rut man has the 
technology to inuiiufuclUrv synthetic 
foods, as welt as to shorten his own 
fond chain-, (hy eating '' Plankton 
burgers as the author so delicately 
puts ilf and ill this way to allow Ills 
ii umbels .nut density' to rise highci 


ah an would be possible if he started 
to si. live when his natural food 
became short. Ir seems more likely 
that our populations arc going to be 
regulated by the impact of some new 
limitation, the like of which no one 
can yet imagine. 

Whirl can be done, or arc we 
already too late 7 Mr. Rattray Tay- 
lor's conviction that wc arc too late is 
the biggest failure of The Doomsday 
Honk ; not only docs it give a biased 
account of current oco logical re- 
search, but it leaves the reader with 
very little hope indeed.- Such an 
impression is the . inevitable by- 
product of the author's quest for 
sensationalism. Ecologists an<J con- 
servationists arc doing all in their 
power in educate mankind in the 
rudiments of resource management, 
.uni planners trained in ecology are 
entering local and national govern- 
ment services. Great, strides forward 
have been made by ecologists and 
administrators (o dear up polluted 
rivers, polluted landscapes, and pol- 
luted foodstuffs. It is a tusk of 
gargantuan proportions, which wo 
must accept, and we have to strike 
hard at interests not disposed to 
cooperate. Society as a whole must 
gmpple with Ihe problems of eutha- 
nasia and ol tax disincentive* bn 
largo families. We must have respon- 
sible men engaged in selling up 
national parks and other areas of 
ecological complexity. Industrial de- 
velopment must run alongside amen- 
ity dcvi')o]»m-ni. and in many areas 
of III ilain mid elsewhere this is in fact 
haplk-iimg- Whai is not happening 


yet. and what is vitally needed, fag 
violent and major reappraisal of 
values, both linirtclat and moral. \Vi 
must have massive' financial aid fo| 
environmental research on a sca|j 
such as we have never had befo 
We have the brains to solve 
problem, and wc surely have ih_ 
will ; what we have not got is hotifcq’i 
government concern in the matter, 
concern to start research projects of* 
the magnitude requited. Responsibil- 
ity for this mdst be' taken out of the 
hands of the Research Councils, who 
are doing as well as their meagre 
resources allow. ' and put into th< 
hands , of departments of conserve 
tion headed by senior government 
ministers. Wc are after all facing 
international disaster. 

If in I*) 1 9 anyone had seriously 
suggested that fifty years later man 
would have set foot upon the moon, 
his notion woulil have been treated 
very lightly. Such a happening was 
outside the realms of contemporary 
possibility. But mail is an animal of 
astounding potential, and he is able 
to cope with such extraordinary 
situations that it is inconceivable tliAf, 
he will succumb to this one. Look 
across our hroken and bleeding piece 
of earth, and perhaps you can see 
man developing and exercising a new 
type of responsibility. A responsibil- 
ity that transcends his political likes 
and dislikes and stultifies his mate- 
rialism : a man-made responsibility 
towards a maiwhadc society. Our 
hrief is clear. Here lies the hope; it 
will not he found in Mr. Ranray 
Taylor's book. 


HERMANN HKSSi: : 

The Glass Betid Gitmo 

Translated by Richard and Clam 

Winston. 

558pp. C ape. £3. 

That Hesse slum Id be so much 
in vogue today, particularly among 
the dissatisfied young, should 
not really come as any great 
surprise. He has always enjoyed 
considerable popularity in India and 
Japan, but it is in the United States, 
on the enmpuses which have become 
the focal points of deep unrest and 
disquiet, that Hesse has struck such 
u responsive chord. His descriptions 
of a sick society in need of spiritual 
regeneration, his appeal for a now 
consciousness and awareness and his 
concern with individualism and com- 
niunity.tind ready affirmation among 
the alienated and the idealists. It is 
no mere accident that a rock group 
t should have called itself “Steppen- 
: wolf”. Hesse's novel of alienation 
v of the same name mirrors the despair 
ilelt by many today caught in the 
( | whirlpool of personal doubt and lor- 
L -. mcnl. 

i ‘('he dilemma of modern man in his 
mechanical civilization, his (sell 1 - 7) 
imposed subservience to technology, 
his lack of assurances and security, 
his volatile and febrile search for 
self-dcffnilioii. have all conspired io 
produce a frustrated generation that 


ferns about a disintegrating civiliza- 
tion and postulated his own vision- 
ary, ideal realm of the spirit in place 
of it. His “Third Kingdom i’*, the 
utopian “Kingdom of the Spirit’’ to 


Getting us taped 


M4I.C0I.M WARNER and MICI1AH. 
STONK : 

The Data Rank Sntiely 

2*l4pp. Alien and Unwin. .13. ... 

Malcolm Warner and Michael Stone 
have *ril ten an unusual and fascin- 
ating hunk. The subject is certainly 
better known and understood in the 
penumbra of the computer world 


cJirtQ in increase tmcrcury in the humif.ie(uie is outside, hut ihe alarm which 
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sit little u*« in ihe most rapidly ex 
pending impulijit'ijn.r in South 
America for example, Where a reduc- 
‘ lion uf upward* of- 40 per cent is 
. Hircrfttl. Mum *»f plngue, famine w 
nticrcai war, fi>r every one of us uHxe 
toil.iy i here will be ixxo by ihe yean 
JOOO. . The. soiui ion.;. is Hi convince 
couples i h.iiiwo children is the best 
number To have, but pjore limn tbice- 
1 quarters of rhe WdrtdV populntion 
wjlf lake a- loi of convincing 


addilivcs to petrol ; cadmium in ihe 
clifilM paling induxiry), and all . are 
srjbslances that , llic human body 
intensifies aiul builds up until a. lethal 
Uo*c is reached. Beryllium, too, 
and liuUiuni H-rr nuking their tftrbul 
iiv» kiikrs when technology puts 
U tun to »iv use. 

"Ihe dangers from ionizing radia- 
tion arc well known, and Mr. Rattray 
Tnyloi i= horrified h> ihe *i,iii.sf fa-ally 
predictable niieif.tr reactor accidents 


i. < ; ,-l ; 
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Docbmonts oTi the Transfer of Power In India 


Jlrst chapter onwards is one which 
will Ik* heard with increasing fre- 
quency as the data banks grow in 
number, scope und intcrdeixsndence. 

This wide range of. sources on 
which (he authors huve drawn to 
illustrate the possible misuse of data 
banks include the comprehensive and 
detailed inquiry undertaken by the 
United States C’ongrcvi and debates 
mi privacy which have recently taken 
place in both Houses of Parliament. 
Ihe legislatures of the main com- 
puter-using societies are therefore 
aware of the problem, though the 
that it has been 


developed countries testifies to the 
tact ihiii i he revolution of riving 
expectation is exponential. The re- 
ports of oceanographers and other 
environmentalist* . conlVrm that .the 
consequences of pollution are expo- 
nential. The systems analysts, as 
computers assist them to extend the 
scope and tonijdcxiU of l heir simula- 
tion models, find themselves only just 
abtato assemble and manipulate the 
data on the analysis of which most 
possible solutions Mem to depend. 

The decision -makers have an un- 
derstandable wish, like (he pilots of a 
supersonic airliner, to Hy their policies 
on the ground before they lake up the 
real thing. The Computers und their 
vast associated data banks have made 
this possible for Concorde, and in 
dial realm of technology all is pure 
gain; They have also inttde it possible 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to “ fly " a new tax before he imposes 
it; for u doctor to tevt a diagnosis 
before he prescribes; for a town- 
planner to see how thd population,, 
might behave bcforq lft issues Ufsi. 
planning consents. In these realms. 


of slat a bank, they fail to appreciate J 
the fact that an effective law on data 
bank* would require a, lurge 
bureaucracy, a special type of 
ombudsman and vast expense. The 
cost of a " habeas data ’* mlq would 
he prodigious. They may be right Tn 
their predict inn that as the data 
banks grow in .size the incidence of 
abuse will increase to the point where 
occasional individual complaint 
mounts to i he level of overwhelming 
protest and content. Hut it fa unlikely 
that any major political party will 
give a sufficient degree of priority to 


w-i: 
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1 / Tho Crlpps Mission 

• I 1 !; 1 T The first volume et ihjs eerie* of documepls , 


authors imply that it „ ... ... 

dismiv>ed somewhat .ligjilbeartedly. ' however., though the gains are aluavji 
This is probably/ not quitq fair to the significant and in ■ some cases- will 
iiucrcwied minority of Congressmen 
and M.P.s who have .sought to drgw 
the attention of l heir colleagues to 
(tie real, nature of the threat to 


soon be indispensable, the IhrenUto 
personal liberty is real and pervasive. 


legislation until this happen*. 

Tlw Dniti Bunk SwMv could bale 
been grcarly improved by more ruth- 
less editing. Repetition of both fact - 
and argument is fte<iu#illy tedious 
and occasionally the reader wishes 
that the authors had relied tamest 
less heavily on quotation. Wh^n they 
argue the ca>e llicmsc(v«, |W j re \ 
quenily do $o most effectively; and 
the last five chapters ^|IS.hooki 
achieve a much higher standard of 
argument arid j. exfyessaoji jftA ■ il- 
first seven. 

The subject is wore imporuib iho« 
yili the book. It needs, hut hu ij ol vet S 
■tofaund, its T ocq uev Ule or Gaibra i(h | 

''4 

«John 


is seeking to counter the spiritual 
enervation of its elders by turning 
inward. The quest for self-identity, 
spiritual development and personal 
commitment is of eruclul concern to 
the young, ultluuigh much of this 
concern has restricted itself, or so it 
seems, to the rather narrow eontinex 
of an almost narcissistic self-absorp- 
tion which at its highest could be 
characterized as an existential oi 
romantic response to life. 

Wc have become the victims of our 
own anxieties, self -estranged and 
distanced from the real source ol 
bXpcricncc. n is liulc wonder then 
•mat so much of the modern tendency 
his . involved^ seeking solace and 
comfort In the pursuit of exotic, and 
essentially passive. Eastern religions ; 
searching for an inner security of 
private values and finding security in 
ie still centres of life. Who better 
jan the guru to lead us out of our 
ichantment, to be our spiritual 
je and mentor on the path to 
lilation by some greater Whole 
Jintity? The metaphysical “other 
d” offers far more attractions 
the sterile flavourless ness of this 

fesse shared these common con- 


whicli man can ultimately attain, and 
the calm stillness of Eastern mysti- 
cism so prevalent in many of Ins 
works, are the ideal goals of those 
who seek what Theodore Ziolkowski 
calls “a personal . morality and 
responsible individualism 

Hesse began lih literary career in 
Ihe tradition of Romanticism ; writ- 
ing about the paramount need for 
freedom t-o develop according to 
one's inner needs, und describing 
characters sensitive to the call of Ihe 
mysterious world behind that of 
reality. This reached its climax with 
(he publication of Demlan (l*>IM), the 
outcome of intense personal distress. 
The brutalizing effects of modern 
living on man's inner harmony and 
stability were all close lo home for 
Hesse, whose own life and crises 
often furnished him with the material 
for events and situations in his major 
works. 

The shattering effects of the First 
World War, his wife's mental col- 
lapse and his own current mental 
instability (he was analysed by a 
disciple of C. G. Jung- and later 
even by Jung himselfl. resulted in Ins 
looking afresh at his experiences and 
rcvaluaiing his intellectual assump- 
tions. His break with the world of the 
past was now virtually complete and 
his psychoanalysis enabled him to 

put his own life into u truer and 
clearer perspective. 

He now turned his intentions more 
and more to the East which had 


man. his social responsibilities und 
his spiritual ideals reached its climax 
in The (ilw» Ileatl Game (1943). 
Hesse's last major work and some- 
times hailed as his most consummate. 
This .shift was perhaps rather ob- 
scured in the originnl translation 
which placed the emphasis squarely 
on Joseph Knechl, the, hero, by 
entitling the work Maguier f.iuU. In 
this well-translated now version, it is 
the ideal and the Game ilhe highest 
Uasinlia) that 


bused on music and mathematics, is 
the most exalted activity of the 
members of the Order : 

The Glass Bead Game is ... a mode of 
playing wiili the tola I contents and 
values of our ciiLiurti ; it plays with 
i hem an. say, in the grout age or the arts 
n painter might huve played with the 
colors on his palette. All ilw insights, 
noble* thoughts, and works of art that 
the human race has produced In Its 
creative eras, all Ihm subsequent periods 
or scholarly study have reduced to 
concepts anil convened iuiu intellect iui I 


ill 


the overall scheme of 


esoteric activity in 

move back into the forefront. proivity- on nil this immense body ol 

The work was written over a long Intellectual values the Glass Bead Game 
period, and as might be expected player plays like an organist on luc 
1 * ‘ L * nrg.ni. And this organ has .illumed on 

almost unimaginable perfection ; ds 
manuals und pedals range over UW 
entire iiitcllcclual cosmos: il* slops sue 
almost beyond number. Theoretically 
this instrument is capable ol repro- 
ducing in the Game the entire intellec- 
tual content of the uni vet se. 


particular emphases changed : but the 
overall conception really . renwined 
the same. The selling of ivlial lilllc 
action there is. ix a curious mixture of 
the utopian and medieval, although 
Hesse himself suggested that the time 
ho had in mind was the year 2400. 
The externals, however, nrc of no 
particular consequence for'thc iinder- 
slunding of the . work, which is 
primarily concerned with Ihe sphere 
of the spirit and the tensions between 
the past and the present (und implic- 
itly the future). Essentially the book 
describes the life, career and emo- 
tional and intellectual conflicts of 
Joseph Knechl, who is forced to 
quest ion the very foundations of his 
existence and to redefine his spiritual 
raison d'etre. 

The fictional uurraloi reconstructs 
the “ Life*' of Knechl from his few 
writings and “ scant biogruplilcal 
material ”, Discovered as u boy musi- 
cal prodigy, Knechl is educated in die 
exclusive intellectual atmosphere of 
the L'aslulian Order and evenliiully 

of 


rises lo the supreme position 

always exerted a great atti action over Magisler l.ndi in the Order. At ihe 
him. Shldharlhu ( I *>22) is Hesse’s first height of his fame he dcude-s ht 
but by no means must desert the Order it he is ut 


comprehensive, but by 
Linquulificd, consideration of the luro 
and magic of India and Buddhism. 
Through abstract but also extremely 
lyrical srvlizations. Hesse evokes a 


The harmonizing and synthesizing of 
art and science, nature and xpirit, in 
one vast ideal of a uaivenflm Inter- 
,nwn. lies behind the guiding inielkc* 
tuaf principles of Caswlian activities. 
This “form of concentrated self- 
awareness ” resulted in total devotion 
and exclusivity and the rejection of 
the world of reality beyond -Ihe 
spiritual walls of Gislalia. But il is 
precisely this external world of real- 
ity that intrudes and cannot be 
excluded from the totality of life. 

KneehL u 111 mutely comes to realize 
that his purpose and functions in life- 
must be other than simply create 
and play ever greulcr atul more 
abstract Games. In his final interview 
with Master Alexander, the supreme 
head of the Order, he art icu tiles 
these thoughts. The life lie has been 
leading is « skeleton life lucking, ft re 
und blood, devoid of warmth, vitality 
und involvement: 


remain true to his intellectual princi- 
ples and inner dictates which have 
become obscured over the yours. His 

life had grown increasingly empty lllv ... 

and directionless and so he makes llic und distractions, devoid 

X'fi ita^S^'iTw^lta; ilccisivu brok. Kn«hl r.wlvci lo l ',\ f 0 ° r . V u “in “ficl in ”i n 

each man must fulfil his own destiny become tutor to the i son ol an o nnd I ilu*. notions u Castulinn 

friend, thereby fulfilling Ins true * . Wft , f u |C of chongo, hisjory, 

vocation of tiachei 1 , but dies a few gtrug gi aSi nnc j Q t c riin|ly new bcg^milngs. 
days after taking leave of lho Order 

Ihn hni' In mi 


relative 
things. 

Besides filling an intellectual need. 
Knechl defection is also satisfying • 
an emotional one, one that 
approaches a kind of supreme 
roman tic -existential self-realization. 

He desires ” not so much fulfilment 
of idle curiosity or . . . n hankering 
for worldly life, but experience willi- 
out reservations ”. ” 1 crave risk, 
difficulty, and danger”, he says, '* l 
am hungry for reality- for tasks and 
deeds, and also for deprivations nnd 
suffering.” 

Unfortunately, he has little time 
left in which to realize Diue ambi- 
tions, because soon after leaving the 
Order he dies. However, there is an 
ambiguous note to both his death. and 
his leaving the Order. 

By plunging into the water against 
his bolter instincts. Knechl is either 
performing a sacrificial art which 
will have exemplary consequence^ 
for his pupil, or making a wasteful 
gesture, Hesse Himself once wrote in 
a let ter that he Understood it as wf act 
of sacrifice, but this does not entirely 
resolve the problem. Clearly, the boy 
can be regarded as the -disciple 
continuing the work of the master 
who has attained self-realizalioq fat 
the moment of Iiis death. But equally 
clearly, the event can be construct! as 
a warning no! lo break oul and 
enter unknown territory. Tile ambi- 
guity is not -resolved, Neither are the 
con sequences of KnechiV leaving the 
Order as far-reaching for llic Order 
as -he might have Imped. The narra- 
tor. writing from the perspective of 
many generations in.tho future, tells 
ns that although curtain changes had 
occurred in the Order, none were as 
dratnntic or fundamental as Kneoht 
would have wished. The real ulue 
seems to lie in the “ Three Lives ”. 
Implicit In each, apart from the idea 
• — r ii>* '•yclic 


stylizations. Hesse evokes a 
interior world in 


as an individual by seeking his own 
way, that there is no preordained 
path. Far more realistic in presenta- 
tion is the very autobiographical Der 
Steppenwulf (1927) Which recounts 
the stark isolation of Harry Halier, 
the desperate and disillusioned intel- 
lectual. who strives lo find a way out 
of his confusion to a new spiritual 
ideal. In The Journey iu ihe East 
(1932), however, Hesse moved whole- 
sale into die wofld of spiritual values 
and community and for the first lime 
tries to define clearly his ideal. 

The shift in focus from the individ- 
ual per sc to the relationship between 


Life ill the world, ns the OiHtiillsin secs 

it, is something bnckwnnl und interior, n of stlcl jn CCj [ s the notion of the cyclic 
life ««f disorder ami crudity. uf pattern of teachor-pupil relationships, 

■.nil dWtMlion,. .dnniil.of all th. i is rf , te lrans f e H rt ' nc c.of splrllua* 

values. > 

The Gloss Bead Game is a novel of 
Itigh moral piteposct .winch quietly 
rafcf'ic 


while swimming with the boy in an 
icy mouninin lake. Appended to IhiS 
“ biogruphy " arc Kncchl’s poems 
and “Three Lives” in which the 
notion of sacrificial service in differ- 
ed periods of history (a rainmaker in 
primitive limes; an ascetic In early 
Christian days; an Indian ruler) is 
examined. The narrative events are 
few nnd simple, but their Implications 
arc manifold. 

The Olass Bead Game itself, a 
dense acslhelic-inlellccuial network 


Knechl ha5 gradually 

ifr 


w __ awakened lo 

ihe'facL that The contfmiily preserved 
in Ihe Order was really stagnation 
and that n full life should really 
consist of a series of progressions 
from one stage to nnolher. It « this 
knowledge lhal makes him reject 
Oast al Ian aestheticism and intellectu- 
ality. His long-harboured unease 
about his world climaxes in his 
acknowledgement of the ouUlde 
world, in the realization that C'nslnlia 
and its values arc not absolutes; but 


morol . . . f , . - x 

explores the rarefied almosphero of 
ideas and seeks the fusion of nUtHcw 
and life. Hesse's higtohlR.d«#e« 
and visionary idoaltam endow the 
work with an almost religious aura 
whidi tends aA limes : ip. become - ; 1 
almost overwhehning and oppressive. * ■ ■ ! 
There is a curiois lack ofiwarriith; ^: ■ . • _ \ 
feojihg that all tills is really -too ter- ; 
removed from experience. Alopgaide , 
thiSi however, brie miHtrfve crew lo. ; 
the novel's impwisive qnaHties; but 
wliellier these oiuwrtgtk the. objec- : 
lions is for the reader to decide; * . . , 


Other new novels 


'■m 


dealing, necromancy, spy-rings und 
the death of love’s young-dream with- 


pcrlod; January -April 


freedom inherent In the modern dpm 
Kink, inquisition. Hie reason foMhis 
diffidence may be found In the 
analysis which the outhors them- 
selves present,' Ail fundamental queu- 


in' The Law of Delay f 1-J 
Murray. -30s.), C‘. Northcole r 
son inquires i, whether ,ll^ 
moils I.aw be laid down jgj 
Worked in practice, add ;Aic^u 
ntuch (o ' Interest and enteiiaia m 
self and his public. His general e!i 
ron- Js mat the Lu^r Ja? g 3 



■TFhis threat Is the! main preoccupa- 
tion of the hook. : It , arises not j so 
much from die' character of .the data 
which a computer can non, as from 
the facility with which data in 
different data banks about the same, 
individual ena> be aggregated and 
synMiosized into what ..might - be dea> - • olirsfon 
cribed m a " computer profile *' of ^ test of lime bnd that theV® 
the individual. Hitherto parHlcserip- u ble rule of growth, of hhmlfafti** 
lions of each one of us have always ployed irrespective Of Work]® *5 
existed in a variety of card-indexes, performed, contrives to 
from that of .the inspector of taxes to passes oh to other conrideraitim v -i 
that of our local travel agent or ;■ eluding ^an Inquire Into' Iheh^iS J 
motor-car dealer, Bui when all are on omed nation in. the world ; -'flt*'SL7 
computers, and when the jtispector; .qf semi-fina I ts t3 are Finland; IrriMid / ' 
taxes -decides (hat he Would like To : ihe has it), the< Netherlands, 
know Now marty ta^yers whb ftre -United Kingdbm, with the Ncthe 
arrears ha ve . rpCflhQy been, op lands emerging, as the wihaw 

Finland the fanner- up.. He jt • 
swl^e ' ftl : ben rds ,and • revoltij 
dents before -presenting, tfaty 
lenllal character, .>the ■ Abqf 
N or Mam Finally, tljore lJ s;a ; : 
on The subject - that, gives ’ ft 
Jfp title. “The i Law of De 


out ever looking as though il might 
buckle under the strain. There are 
some nicely limed comic touches too : 
Nick, the novel's arch qudfer, un-; 
wittingly transmitting coded messages 
In the lyrics of his songs performed at 


MARYANN FORREST : 

Us Lot 

255pp. Michael Joseph. £2. 

Those- who pause, to read the blurb 
[ 0 r Us Lot (’' Another pop gothic 

novel by the author of . *' etc., etc.) 

trill probably approach the book wllh international concerts, or Josiah— - 
tsiifiable caution, .a.aiutloh which Salome’s brother arcllovcr— unroll- 
almost Mriaio ly inored^e, .whrti. log. his- canvas inch by moh nsjie 

_JV & M ******- himself, while he I, M .ria 

Pffie,.. Pharactera,, nepwulf, Salome, te Wje - fjnds |he chnrac . ^ day he is visited in his cell by 

'22HS-SSai^^ ter or Qircumsianee ii w,s inveoled 

his playground-peeking, an episode 
With a prostitute, and every juicy 
detail of his successes with the dewy, 
enthusiastic pupils of ScnitKwfelling 
School for Girls. Far From) b«nfi 
the sympathetic listener 

’Leslie Thomas worked hard at the determined - to taunt poo' 
ui. \ TfnivtJiin nnrL- ihotiah whlje extracting as roudi 


netball matches. Kopn rated forever 
from all that plump pubescence by 
the school fence. William’s pass- 
port to an unimpeded view is tiis 
sporting' past— be was once a tennis 
player of some note— and on taking 
up his post as coach at a girts’ board- 
ing school he soon discovers that 
there is no need for ihe furtive ap- 
proach-— the girls nrc not only avail- 
able, they’re positively incorrigible. 
\Ve hear William’s story, told by 
iltlng trial. 


eonouests All' this is a little' penalty toivardV llrt euibarhissihjily; 
o«?Sd in ft, cl. and tends to lyncal-which tte 

ST pay-off too obvious. But VV k 

there nre some oompensaloi-ily n‘^ ied.1 

fuuny, crolic und fonny/«ol«. “Siftn oSS hU ffinsl.lv - 't 


neiewiuo. j *7 — “r 

seems- to- leak preciosity, and .... 

few pages db ; Uttte to improve nlRllers. . tor. 

Sak)me,- w&Wng oh iHe mbrplng after ; 
her Wedding lo Beowulf, that , - ■ ■ _ _ ; 

she .is“tost.in- «naglc:n. “ Wefused/, - WSUpj^MAS* . 
she reflects, i “ into - one conscious- -HIb LordsWri ; • . 
iess’’ f and remembers Iiow “ ’that 292pp. Midnncl Joscph. 35s. 

hariot of aiundnium ’’ carried mem • 

f ori their honeymoon 


runny, . coHed lll i over, tiered like phpntasia, ,- •; 1 

moments in the book, and William is Her feMlv$ s are strong, puissant, 

an endearingly inept character. , - pnoov. liqht eyci irindeent as eraiJle*- ’ 

— : ”7? : •• love. . . . I’trt fotty-four,. well prist, 

^ -. 1 - ' ; limpid days': arid, nqblesfei oblige '. .-y 

RON BERRY i -. ^ •• nights .TO f ten .there’ i.s tkicfccl^ - 4 : 

So Lour, Hector BMW - . '• Irift that Ron Beriy should haWe qptCaV ’ 

224od Macmillan. £2.. ' for'theihiid-person riarrntivq. towards, * 

, ** which a good deal of. the prose , 

Hector Bebb Is it boxer, rapjdly pe- j nts . ^nd as. wp switch backwards.- ' 
coming the best in his olass thanks J, nd forwards, between the. fourteen: 


tn tee Awriire irM'l qulle hs badtas;. joke -in Hls\ Hardship and. though whlfe exlraojing RS.much 
%SK MSno^Forrbst’s bizartc the whole th^oOks a little laboured 

J.U1W. mjHxeiw * •«» t!m« rw;prthrf navs off well that, WUHam’s' “ more 


between 


hail • Maryana Forrest s oia«r,i« » >**— .* 

ncters Inbablt-a world'Tsomewhere at' times, .th^. 'effort' :pays off wall t. . 

r 


■The cast Incluctes the;a n ^i^^ -cdimre! 
outers, a gross sculptor of llpnitless like every dirty old- ^mans dream of. More 
sexual apprtta. « talkius cal and (.wo . paradise. Wrihom , Herbert, ^cuok- gings - a 
talkina doU, as wfell as ; peowulf, 'old aud soctal square-peg, |s pM 
SaSme et fllV rind the plot takes' in .: the league ^.#^' nt ^h-olad. m«t 
phony entrepreneurial wheeling atujl wfoo peer tfistfdUy at. schoolgirl 



hopelessly 

sinister ate the i nose-tug- 
liitgs with which he 
encourages " WHliam to tell the 
truth, and -the increasing 'pleasure 
he takes ’in hearing of Williams 
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SOCIOLOGY AMD PSYCHOLOGY 


Simply because 


li. 

Smlnlnjj) in i|> Place .uirt mliei 
t -'.‘Vs 

' Kipp, < '.i«|ihM«l|’t I 'iiivcrsiiv IVcv*. 
t J S 

IVopic Kutkuijt fur portents may 
v\\tl find one in ilit* .ippe,ii;inee of 
i in.' vollci'CCil |U|<cu i^f someone .is 
lining us XV li. Ruik'miuui. ItnC 
i-vervone who lux admired iLic la up: 
itt his interests uml the talents lie 
brings to i licit- pursuit Mill lie gl.ul 
to sec these essays hroughl (Of’clhci. 
Aij hut one of them li.oo appeared 
in x t'.trieiv of philosophical uml 
soi-iolnpieni Muinials; l lie exception 
n the eisviv which gives Si H-Wi.i.vr in 
ir.\ Fla r** Us ride, l( Mibxl.mli:i[ piece 
occupy ini; ulniost u ri flit of (he whole 
hook. 

I lie slimiest stun in .uy of Mi. 
Kuncjiii.in's xieivs on the phee of 
sociology is pci lups to say tli.it lie 
minis more of the scientific ex pi. m a - 
t ' on of social iriiunnmciia and Iias of 
lire " Science of Society He sides 
•vi.h Mill up to l lie point where Mill 
».i< iinfortitn.ue cmuigli to succumb 
In ('on lie's blandishment ; and. ns 
anyone will icuclily guess, lie sides 
iwli Wcher ijulier Ilian Dmicheim ■ 
-oi allegiance he justifies at sonic 
Inu'.th in his essay on (he sociology 
.it religion. ‘I be job of social science, 
on Mi. Kiinciiiiau's account, jx die 
•iph *d anv -cien.v: the discovery ol 
jHei hut able cu ih.il relationships, ,i 
•t.e*L ivhlcii is equally that of socui 
foes . uilthiopologv iii liistoiv. This is 
•mil io s.iy that we ou.nlii to aspire 
lb gr. i lull use imielmilli ccii!ur> 

• s,4u’i|ics tor |.uj!(*M'.i|e pivtliiTimi 
.oVLriujj n[| aspects ol our vntiic 
;i til ore; all ii vointmts n. to is die 
ivnpiricisi av>uiiip(i<n» tluil an n.kqu 
.flc explanation /*i\f »,vn is logicuily 
. IsiMiiotfdilc with prediction witr nm 
uven though we may ulw* know that 
ihi-ru j<i an. excellent cxplarutimi ot 
• . ivi>y wc could n?w» in Uct have 
, ' v/hMr 'ihft prcvHchon. . 

; a good st ti de hi of Webw, Mr. 

-Ktpiwtman knows ih.ti questions 
’ ..ibnijt thy ink-ulftnu god hehtfc ol 
jwtol actors aiut assumptions about 
Jhf- ititaningx they attach to their 
,, ac!i»MVi will i frequently jime great 
."..iMficidtiea': although he makes 

■.i iipahinil of the point* it is ccrurinly 
. s«j*' fhsringuMiing feature of anilini 
-, {K»fc<tP dint such descriptive prob* 

. ktiH truiupy a wry great deal of 
t .. a«enfion. ««hi betorp the equally 
ni fttvUbfe difftCMfeie* of explanation 
jtt pfel. But Mr. (Kuixanan accept*. 


Church social 


f /:; BKrrv r. suiarim, 

: : j . rut iWtatacfait Study of Religion 

• PMpjv. Hitlch'iitsdn , UpivcNiy 

: & ? Ll)hrar 5 ^ .lV, tp4ip«til>ack, 14a.) • ■ 

' r -‘: •'■*■• J*'-- ' ■’ ■ i -•r.-:— ■ 


iroVeisieH tint surround (he definit- 
ion of religion, and ..Hutting a rnlhcr 
cursory chapter to studies of religion 
by socu! anihuipiilogists. Miss 
Jnliarf w.ichcji ground where she is 
thoroughly at home and write* tyiih 
assurance find authority. Her chap- 
tar 'X'hUrch, sect and denominalion " 
gives, an excellent auinniury of the 


fli| P<*<».o< work- It Witt one Of her eireciivrlv with (he ndufi ikni-u ^f 

*f!U .IKSTaSa* ZsZ- Suh* 

nttasstjfe 


I - --!■ mill mil - - ~~ > ■ ■ I ■! Tim — t ammmmmm - -— m t i 1 - _ jnf - 

Conditioning and imprinting j The saviour of the B.E.F. 

' * A- . .<• \ .1 SMlllliaiS. Mr Xn\illi,rL l •■■'.•■.nm . 1 . , ,»l * 


ilu- cx.*:viicc .»r tins u-.uiiie of mvj. 1 
inqiMr v vMihi.ui lu iug m ilu: luisi 
ic nip led i<s jct-cpl flic kinds of son- 
scqiieiKV'ih.iwii In Peter 'Winch Wc 
can. and xsu iinisi. inqiine into ilu- 
sii uses ami the rfu»-is of people 
having ihe hcl.tls and intciilioiis 
iluy do. or aitachiiig ilu- meanings 
they ilu aliacli to llu-ii actions. I lie 
u iuL rising L-\(>lanalory iiilvIuiiisiiis 
must he pt*. \idcd by ps\chology 
connuoii sciisu psychology gels us a 
long wni ; .1 more sciviiniicallx 
based psychology w ill gut ns liirtlici. 

The anxious re.ider especially ii 
In* h.ippeiis to be .111 .ii.uleinic sneio 
logisi m.i\ wondei ulieiher (In. line 
of aigiiilU-nt sloes mil thin 'he 
boundaries between sOcioloyi. 
.tiKliiopnloj!) and lusioiy io ne.ii 
v.iiiishnm-piMiu. I he .iiisivei is ili.il ii 
plainly does and ih.u Mi. Kiinciiu.01 
docs no 1 mind. WIkii lie wants is 
well founded causal explanations of 
social biliavimu, piesi-nt, pasl. 
familiar a ml alien, not (lie prolifera- 
tion of 11icl.1physic.1l claims on 
heh.iil of xxli.ii are largely admin is- 
native divisions of siibject-m alter 
He is especially, and quite rightly, 
very li.nd on the vacuity of (lie 
“ frameworks " provided l»> stnie 
1 iiral- functionalism, though lie iv- 
s'ogiii/Cs (lie attiaclioiis of such 
sclii'iiics in offt.ing if not ilivoiviii :il 
cxplaiiaitoiv. ilu-ii at .nl\ rate sngges- 
lituis .ihiHil the ici|iiiuliu-nis 1 01 
such explait.Mh'iis. 

the other essays, Inuli nu-ilniilo 
logical and ciiqniical. back up iln- 
app roach dWuuli-.l in t lu- tiist. Mi. 
KiiiMinan is sceptical a bom tier* 
lift lily .a .lUi-mpt* in iuie<- on a 
ilelniitiiiii .0 (It.- 1 e, dm. of "kIi 
• jion ' “ ni 'giv ", ami " iiin.il 

aijiiimc lh.it wh.M iv .- 1 mrli 1 to do 

i xpl.mi what ht’lie's people will hold 
midef what conditions and wlm will 
induce ihcin to cn i* up (hose beliefs- 
.il winch point , the liiroie over 
die e.'iicgotics ol jn.dyns will die a 
Halm al death He also offeix siuue 
neatly seeptic.il empirical work on 
Mw rvormly inshionnWc- titea of 
'* statu* i)K’oiisi-iem.y ”, th.mgh fiotn 
.1 puielv logie.tl point of view a 
resent .n»icle by Itn.x and foul 
diniolislies the idea even to rue efli 
cicnily. Ihy final essays cover (he 
individualist and contract a rian 
models i»f social jnsliec* which read-, 
ers of He (a ti iv Oeprtvurfrm und 
■XiHf'of hi tUa wdi repicmhei as the 
moral and epistemological frame- 
wo*k of that bocA. 1 hesu alone 
item And 4 hook rather than a review- 
in reply -. one can only Ii*hk the Iwnlt 
is being written. 


W. SI I ii KIN: 

l-iiliv learning in Man mill Aninml 
iJIpp. Mien ..ml Ihmin. ts-. 
(js.ipeih.uk. JtK.l 

Model n psveliology ciuieciveil c'seu- 
n. illy .is 1 he -cieniilie study of 


slit dents t<( aiiiiu.tl Ivli.iviom as an i-verioiu* is laniiliai bin which so far 
expu'svion m the now antluopiunoj- has not heen fully explained. 1 lure 
pliisin. it is. hnwi-viT. less a revival is im good evidence that one individ- 
oi . 1111)11 oponiiupliisiii than a tevival u.il can acquire any skill simply by 
of hiinijiiisiii in the study of animal ohseiving (lie e.xereisc of that Nkill 
behaviour. I licse iv.imralisls who by another individual. It is often 
like Io iltfsei ibe llieiiiselves as " cih- suggosled U 1 . 1 t one child may copy 


A. J. SMlfllKIlS : 

The Mini Who Disubeyed 
.103pp. l.eo Cooper. 13 3s. 


Mr. Smilhcfs's aeeoimi of the 
battle ol l.e Calculi is at once vivid 


quota oV enemies, and it was well- mp). .\gn i ml this Smil h-l3ui lien Irail 
kium'ii Unit the C'oinnu uder -in- no chance to -set Ihc rccoid straight. 


u.illy .is the -.cieniilie siiidy of nlogisis " uiihei Ilian as hiologisis or another in the performance of some 
lieli.iviour was doeloped in Itriiain psychologists are repicsenled in this delinquent act or by observing Mich 
by men who weie and still arc. *-xwnlry by students of behaviour delinquency on television. Rut the 
described not s,i niiicli a* scientists M ' tf . h ^ , W H. I hor|w a( Cambridge suggestion is plausibly met by the 
I 1..1 Kv III- iii,.,,, ii.inni-iii.- till,. .*1 -uul at I eicoier. by W. Muck in, (he argument that the child which 
■ . L .. ... . aiilliur ol I inly [.corn ini; in \tan imi tales Ihc act has some in depend - 

nat him lists .1 hey were often • cn t impulse to perforin this action, 

coiuiiiymcii with a eliuiaclotisiic in- I tie eaily ehupleis .ire concerned For the failure ol general, overall 

IkTOaI 111 .llUi .llll'k'lliHl fOl IllO llOl ii IiJi ill.* iit.t ..r V.. . ■*■« ihAnritik itf imli'ilinn PmfiKcttr 


and. at I eiitesicr. by W. Slnekin, the argument that the child which 
■millin' of l inly Uwiiint; in Man imi Kites ihc act has some independ- 


A biography of Sir Horace Smith- with his exhausted troops told him 
Dorricii is fascinating for a number that it could not be done On his 
of reasons. In his own right he was .1 rigid flank lie had become separated 
soldier of stature and integrity who. from Haig’s I Corps by the forth dc 
over a period of nearly fifty’ years. Murin.il and on his front uiul to- 
played a considerable part in the wards his left flank immense enemy 
events which shaped the fortunes of pressure was building up. He had to 


and lucid. Smith- Don-ten had orders Oliirf, Sir John lietieh, disliked him. He asked permission to publish his 
to continue the ivlreai but his Kitchener had for that reason been own account, but the postwar tide 
professional judgment and rapport doubtful of the- wisdom of posting was running strongly against gen- 
with his exhausted troops told him him lo command the (1 Cotps. But era Is*, and the Army Council re I used 
that it could not be .dune. On his French's immediate reaction to Le il. 'I he most perceptive comment 
right flank lie had become separated Cutcau was lo approve : canic from the oilier side ; von 

from Haig’s I Corps by the forth dc , u « lhftll , ,. w K luck's chief ol' Mall', von Knlil, 

Nlomul and on his IVonl and to- t , f lhL . | e „ wn. B of the army ™l« : ,,0 “e C ^n* tehjtl, 

ward* his loll Hank iiiimense enemy under my comnuntl mi ihc morning of ^e other marches away. Wlieie was 
pressure was budding up. lie had -to August 2fi could ueicr have been O.H.Q. that day l Hurt day, and 


DECEMBER. 

from 

W: H. ALLEN 

THE FREELOADER 


his country in her heyday ; il is prob- choose between standing lo fight, lux-omplished unless u eommamler of un all the other day*, it was much OaVJd Nathan 


anil .■tninial 


cut impulse to perforin this action. 


Ibe eatlv duple in are concerned For die failure ol general, overall 


i able dial the grcHLciq service which 
j ‘ he render ed her, his decision to stand 
,<■. ; and light with It Corps at l.c Cnleau 
, : in 1014, in spile of orders to the con- 
g : Irary, saved die B.E.F. fioin virtual 

I . ; unnihiialion and the allied cause 
[ , from disaster. But the aspect which 


with the risk of being pinned down rare and unusual eaulnes*. intrepidity too far in the rear to enable French to 
and surrounded by vastly superior and determination Imd been present to conirul his battles. 


forces, or coiilinuing a retirement personally conduct the operation. Mi. Smiiliers has not been well 

which was beyond die physical Thus the C.-in-C s dispatches of served with regard to maps, and 
powcis of his soldiers. It is hardly September 7 ; the licsiiaiiou. and there are a tow small mistakes, but 
loo much lo say that at this crucial worse, was to conic lalur. Only all who cherish an interest in. and ;ui 
moment a wrong decision might French's unstable ch.uacter. and the affection for, the British Army will 


The manner In which Basil Normcott, 


M. Smiiliers has not been well thojgh penniless, attains Ins 
rved with regard to maps, and “ H ' 

L!i-e are a lew small mistakes, bul ldeal « ,uxur 7 and a l,,e ol 


Ideal 6t luxury and a life of ease, 

Is (he subject of this hilarious satire, 
which revels in the humbug ol Mg 


iiiiaU'diMii and :< suspicion ol leconi u*;iis t‘oiiienipi>r:iiyps\chii- 
.iiiilnopoimirphisin in the use of iIk- | 0 gv lolhnv* tradition bv starling 
term *' ii.iiui.ilisi ’ and those so nom dungs that everybody knows. 


■a subjeot or observer who imitate* 
■nid a model who U imitated." He 
dicn raises -the question whether the 
tendency to produce matching 


described were to be displaced by .1 Everyone who lux kept pigs or responses i* innate or learnt, and 

in tire seveie. niore academic breed , H ,ulir\ is familiar with the fact that doubts whether the term imitation 

\ m .V ; ‘l! n , .) !'?“/: «•* ainni.il' quickly learn to may be applied m situalions which 

. . " , tJlLmr' rT r ^>ml to die Clank of the food pail aiffci so greatly from one another 

urt ii .vi-ogiii/ul ssMitilie status, much as they respond to loud itself. ,| ia , ,-j j s misleading to regard them 

iiiok Jurat. (eiislk.ill> academic ftiev icsnond 10 anv steiial as (hev „i- 


of eviiliilion Inn diet adhered to t]ie 
pre v.uliilg dualism of the psycho- 
ioeisi* nid weie .iccordiiigly con- 


cess wherehv .111 animal learns to do 
something it Ii.is not done before, e.g. 


Romanes attempted to answer the 
question whether the characteristic 


perfonn some operation which is song of a song bird was innate or 


icnicd wiili interline the subjective ngul.irlv Uillowcd by suine satis- due to imitation. His ingenious 
nu'iil.ii lilv of .iiiiiii.ils fii .111 ob*t*rv- lying cvuut. IIk-sv two forms of experiment was 10 rear selected song 


of the British Army which bridged _ 

the nineteenth and twcnliclli ceil- Snnm-Dorricn certainly had his 

furies. 

Smith-Dorricn's first buttle was y-v < | 1 • 

Isandlilwana, in die Zulu War. with 1^ QT^C^/l 1 *71 f 

the army fighting for the last time in XX.1XCI U jUmZill 
red coals and regiments Mill carrying 

their colour, jiiio battle us they he, I WILLIAM WOOD HULL, 
done at Blenheim. At 1 sandhi wana „ , 

Smith-Dorricn himself happened to Vessel of Sadness 

be wearing his blue patrol jacket, 190pp. Chatlo and Windus. 23s. 

which possibly saved his life ; and the - - - — 

colours of the 24lli Fool were after- Thjs book h;t < bcen wrltlcn bv lhe 


Smith- Dorrien certainly had his in rrcnch’s book 1914, published in for ’imic. 

Rhapsodizing on Anzio 


BLACK STAR 

Morion Cooper 


.dilu hcli.iMouT 


fc.iiiiiug luve liven die subject of 


in lighdiouscs and 


ilu tit'iij |io»s*vei w-.i* hum* .set detailed exjx'iimeiiis wlvicli have elti- reniote places so dial these birds 


quin si the dualist ic system and Ui- 
w.n'dx lliv- iv« 1111*1 ruction of |«sycho- 
Ihi'v on ilu* b.i .j* id " «diji'clivc " 
biidiigic.il l.iiiiidilioiis (’wuholoiw 


\.unv II. » lniij;ci the scientific studs dike who rsublislictl the major con- 
"Mtc mmd " but the study ol ifii-joiis 1,11 the acuili-.il ion ut' iicemn. 


cidatvd die precise conditions under would not hear the songs of meiu- 

wliicli ilicv occur. I lie grcafesl cicdil bers of their species. I lie ex peri- !* 

lot these discovci ics should be menis were not conclusive and we > 

accuidcil to the Amci ic.m experi- have had to wail for Thorpe's recent 

nieiw.il psuhologisu such .is Thorn- studies of the clinflinch. This bird 

dike who established the major con- has proved (0 he very selective, I 


colourful career, from Isuitdhlwnna p or b j b ( licnic he has gone hack nearly 
to secniuM pres, first as a subaltern twenty -seven years into his own past, 
al Rorkcs Drill, ilien a company j 0 [bo jj n)0 when he served in An/iu 


k ' l ,M| the sttith' ol dil-ioits fin the acqiiisil ion of uccoin- [earning only irom members of its 

vliaviom IKIiavniiir is eiiliir tiiiiiile plishineiils. namely dial satisfaction own species. Bul Ihc principle cannot 

o' acquucd. lunate ncliayiour is .siamps in " any icspoiise and that be generalized. Similar experiments 

v\|l.umdin lei ms ot hopisms «r denial of consequent .salisfaclion must he repealed with other species. 

Ac mlire!l ' i«w l01H,clk T. ,4> s /? e « ,nc The concluding parts of Professor 

K-rn n ! , i hi ?'*'* |,jvll ’ v ' ‘’'"'landing d'vl nc- slpokin's book nre concerned with 

Jl™ 'J' 'li! ' ,on ■ w ‘ ,v . r ' , 1 f^nnttkitevthfe pHnolplfi some farge issues in which research 
V dl ^hdnv - i ,n ‘* jc ? vc,y ‘* h .'“ rv ; ,b,c ; | nd mingles with. «ml perhaps is domi- 

u-ii K-i J Tv iv I. f? C l nM i tom '- lhc 1 f 'i 1,s I,ilV t , 1 . l V l, » naiad by. die developmeni of theo- 
, i J . , v ' lucii known. 1 . search lias vsl.ililjslicil , j cs a h,„n. f lir t-sinnW, (he begin- 


f f rou tier of India, a liatulion com- vivid and wounding tire his memories iiiVy had’>c ni iciicsi nw'-'c a 
niander at Omdurnian, n brigade lbat j K . bas chosen not to systematize lbo harrow of heir' He is 

Mlmm-tmtup in CniHh Afr >-n nmt n .1 1 ... ... uw «> “r 1 ?- 


tills ite'-w orthodoxy was, liowcvci, 

lo be ciiaHengud by the emergence in 


• ui mui.mi. u -c.i'cn lias t-si.miisiiuii ucs about, for (.sample, the begin- j 
ihc principle- m detail. nings of language ami the emergence 

■ , f -■ . ------- So it is with imprinting. Everybody of individuality. These subjects lend • 

■ . r ‘ Pj' “ 1 nc J hr k ced mdiirul- knows, and has known for a long themselves less to the recording of : 

mo.( : ,vc,o""K'!.„rl!l ,ime - ll,; " v«ung hint, atu.il idem- ™ull, of paM research lhan 10 ihc 

l,.rei„. Nik.. I inlicrgui ami olhc'r, srfv *’ "'*> “"'v lhe 'f «M?cli"anrS'"lilTtaih?« oMh^ 

“•>’> «w fttd* of arcus ., u, also on,, I, log that move, 2*5*“ iKST^ 


\ .unce ill the battlefield. , momenls of bitter fear and despair, 

i d - Smilh-Dorrien’s life, his biogru- expressed through lhe mouths of 
ir . pber nolcs, Illi^stqilps. the remarkable British, American and German 
continuity of the British Army. He soldiers and Italiart civilians. Anzio 
il* served under Sir Evelyn Wood, who makes a good background, because 
Il had served under Lord Raglan who. it s aw long periods of positional war- 


L C> V/AA x A After fils great -success, The King. 

Morton Cooper onoe again explores 

identify with, since Mr. Woodruff relevant ftppearjiice. is called -Cyril the ruthless world of sliovr-businass, 
deals himself a fresh hand of dramatis O. PraUfell. The difference from .. .. , Y hMuU(l a 

personae with evciy new incident, normal American writing on war Is with the story of a beautiful 

The result is more wlut an older dial officers are usually com* Negro girl s struggle for stardom. ■ 

generation would have called a prose- mended ; hut not those on the stair. It 35/ 

poem than a war ilory. and Mr. is, however, one of the faults of 


THERE’S A GIRL 
IN MY SOUP 

Raymond Hitchcock 

This marvellous comedy of the 
generation gap la based on Terence . 
Frlaby's long running West End 
play and the tort booming Him starring 
Refer Sellers and Goldie Hawn. 
••• ;... 


he is also foiul of rhetoric and will 
bursi out with apostrophes such as : 
"Oh. why wcop, woman, oh, why 


more worth describing but also well 
within his capacity to describe. In the 
higher reaches lie blunders unncucs* 


commander on lhe Norlh-Wcsl with the Ixl Infantry Division. So weep', mail 7 On ilic plain of l aliiini s.irily and anachronic (tally : majors 


and inserted wear polished field hoofs end slick 
is nut afraid pins in maps ax Ihongli they were in 


marc from beginning lo end incdi 


that Mr. Woodruff has no firm grasp 
on strategy because the ordinary 


tat ions on a dead Oerman end up on strategy because the ord inary 
with; ? Don’t ; phy - him, pity qs.’' . soldier, who Is Wa theme, would be 
When at the start of the book a patrol tit belter informed J but the andden 


Whin at the start of the book a patrol 
goes out, one man has in his pocket. 


change of levels upsets the run of the 


inevitably, an air-letter from his wife book, all the more since the lower 


ns Lord Fitzroy Somerset, had heen fare; but essentially the theme is savinc she has bcen unfaithful, and level is dealt with so much belter than 
military secretary to the Duke of humanity, the background, though tb ' jj k bas nm in ,,| acc , from licr the higher. 

LWellinaton in the Peninsula ; • and realistically described, is war In the I An IN! 1 Ihn tialml <\f rrairiA IntancmiwiiH a* iiannn* nnlnlc nl 


UVellington in the Peninsula ; • and realistically described, is war In the 
Evhen Wellington was a child “ there abstract. 


animal life under natural "field" m certain ways. They learn to follow 
conditions ml her Ilian in the lahor any human parent- substitute or even 
■ilyry. I.oioii/ N best known by his a cardboard box or a clockwork 
charming and widely influential engine. Loren/ termed this " ini- 
Kinii Saint mm’s Ring, (ho title of printing ". liurly learning in Man 
which derives from the legend that mid Animal summarizes and survoys 
whoever wears this ring could con- Ito* essential facts of Lite process, 
verse with (lie birds and beusts. The In the middle of the book Profes- 


« ( 3 7 B •nmtia arc increased by eomprej 

in sJtam ways. 1 hey learn lo tollow ^j on unt | condensation. Readers A 


this hook could with advantage r®f 
it in the light of its author's canE;. 
book, Imprinting nth/ Early l. cd^i 
ink ( I y 64). This, though no Injffffr 
than the present volume, seems less 
condensed. There, Professor Stuckjn 


I - frlVas being carried to his grave old The publishers compare Vessel ol 
f- mnera! Llgonicr who had charged Sadness with All Quiet on the HV.tr- 
* J'.XS the head of his company al ern Front, and there is a Iol which 
'*‘-L-k‘Alnl:imifsi " Thoxc who renrei (he h^irs out the coninarison. for Anzio 


'etiiisticuiiy oescrioea, is war in me lears; j bo patrol of course ends Interspersed at various points of HORSE BACK • *' r , 

^ThtmlilMieis compare Vestel ol h. of ««.«. Ctota- ,h e book ..e .hon piece, In mi V vp 

Snrfurjj^itli All Quiet on the West- m “ E . . , ..... They are nor notably different Stephen L,OngBtr0$1 . 

mi Front, and there is a lot which The book was first published ; n manner from the surrounding '• • 

bears out the comparison, for Anzio privately, in Ihc United Stales, and pages. For -this is a rhapsodical work; In this vivid dbewmentary, Stephan • 
as described here sounds very like the style is to some extent mid-Allan- designed lo appeal by aH means to- Longslrset traces lhe half : beniuryol ■ 1 : 

Paswhondaole al times and lhe sol- tic. A British officer addresses an the emotions, find it succeeds in warfare that nLade up tho Rad lndlan's \ 


WAR CRIES ON 
HORSEBACK 

Stephen LongBtreet 


m' 


" r , 7 ' L b '™' ,,nt ‘ rh « f n lhe middle of Hie Irook Profcs- allowed himself lo think aloud about > 

S hl, n I i 1 L i S epl f d )u sl !>' kln P ;,sSC ? *P ;l . d^'irxsf'Hi of (Ite possible implicirtions of content- U 

folLranve even hy the lactx ,»t imitation. Hus is pomry learning theory for educa- J 

Ilw more lomeniinnal and orthodox another pile no men on with which Ilona I, social and clinical issues. n 


T^dlplaciuel ". Those who regret [lie 
■S : w«s n ® •regimen-ts will 

/*•-' zfaoarsiand whwt is meant here. Per* 
«{ V*'l^§ more titan anyone else Smith- 
r^Dorricn personified lhe army of his 
3 l .| era. 


as described here sounds very like lhe style is to some extent mid-Allan- 
Passohendaele at times and the sol- tic. A British officer addresses un 


than anyone else Smith- diers could be of cither age. The main olher rank as “ Soldier " ; an Italian conveying with rH mixture of fantasy , . d03Derala reaiafance to iKo ' -X*® 

sonified lhe army of his difference h that the reader is given peasant has a workhorse; another and realism tho noises, the smells 'and. ■ J. i’- - 

no character or sol of characters to British officer, wlio makes a not very the feeling of war. encroachmanl.bf white oteillwtlori . .... • 

'• . 60/- " 


The cult of technique 


ROM Q MAY » 

Love noil Will 

352pp. Souvenir Press. £2 2x. 


ethical; love, will, cure, couruge, 
meaning, &c. 1 .- 


oology diminishes consclousacts: and 
diminishes cros. Tools are do lonecr 

AH Anlnri...u..<l /.r , . ° 


In his taicpt book, Love and TO. i" consciousness but a 
4 ii» n . 0 .- 11 . .k. .,, 1 ..^ -i— institute for it and, »ndccd, tend to 


— ; written With .the wisdom and clarity „ D d uu«a?c it 

Existential psychoanalysis, which .Hie previous contributions. Rollo . ' . ■ • - . 


* • ••■'iwj Liti' \ V'M'* vnni:a» cummeiiix are 

>W* git 'PR* ffWWBiliy • • : •• vaiuabfe j nj ^ suggest; that she liiis a 

Mk* . AfW Mac V-flW.fPBi; oriKfliS 

j f 1 km l 1 rfirrr n m i ' l l h M l 1 - 1 - - * llii^ HaM 


deriverj its inspiration from recent alms- to- demonstrate ihat both 


In our time- this needs saying. Aim 
( here is so much in Love and Wi 


i |HtRMATHINA 

b.-lJ T: m kukJ iuii X. 


; Ihik neld. . 

- W .itpoijtef chapter she ‘give'i a 
' balanced jiccdunc of Max WobeKq 
muen-dobmed ihcs<N pn the relation 
r of relifilpui attitudes ( 0 economic 
aciivjties Her book ends with .a 

bventv,n»ae .«irv»v iii- 'rnlt^n 1 * 


Cuntiueni.Ll philo, sophy and flic f *? ve an d Will have lo»l their rfieo- ” 'r 1S so n,uch in Lovc an(i 

clinical work oTLudwig Binvwangor, 1 rd'cal aijd' pra jlcal ppicney tn 'this '3" '} K r k ^ylos and is ifald well 

lius received more support in «nlury and ihiil some of ihc^ respom conyincingly. But although the bqci»j^ 


Professionals with long memories 

KENNETH STRONd: professional weakness. Apart from Allen Dulles he regards as lhe last course, photocopies of documents). 

.. . - this incident, however. German intd- great romantic; John McCone is Cicero is usually credited with the 

Men of intelligence . ligence comK oul f Q j r jy we ||, and almost his idea! of the direclor of most spectacular -of all espionage 

183pp. Cassell. £2 10s. ■ . certainly gains when compared with, intelligence. The Russians are bandl- successes, though abortive because 

— — 1 — — Brigadier-General Charteris. Haig’s capped by the existence of two disbelieved ; , but General. Strong Is 

General Slrona, wlio held Important director of intelligence, who carried separate and often rival services, one singularly cool about the affair : 
intelliaonco ' posts • In the Scc4d to extremes the opposite, and very military and one political; they are These papers are add . : . to .have 
^ f fnH an!; later Director rare, fault of wishful thinking apd further handicapped on the political revealed many of the operntiooal 
AVorld War and was later Director 0Verp0JJlimis|T j . j eve i, j n spite ot enormous resources plans of die Allies. .They are Indeed 

m the Joint Intelligence Bureau, has Belv (, een , tbe wars botl| lbe French and great efforts, by, " a defective: said to have dope so ; .one Wartime 
■ready published a weJbwrltten infl- and German .military Intelligence - ^understanding of the outside world 1 *, membej . of lhe JiKeHigehce .seryiM 
Tcformalivc autobiographv. I nielli- services were excellent, in General Two examples he gives, are their lias claimed that theycon tallied tne 
wnce at the Top (reviewed In the Strong's opinion, and he was well wrong asmsnlent of likely reaoUons plans, and lhe oraer or bnttlc, fo| 
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. America than. In Britain and lms sibi,il y fonhis reslx un Freud. . fore n gopd one; deserving ^ 

; taken a rather diflcrcni course there. .^ r ’ M a V ’> il1 his bcxi-and most y a “ fl ence * ,l ; ,Ji perhaps. not quite. 
'ITm* leading proponents of Ms’ central ! =" itlhin K -when he attacks what ' he s0 ,m P°rtent as Ms Amerlcan review-, 
doctrine are Rollb May and Abia- Cal,J< 1,10 Ncw Puritanism : the cole- °JJ. ha ^°. us ^'Uk. The, ideaa = 

^ i 

««nt. . psypho(bcrap»sts. as ifor in* 
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. Rogers, mny - perhaps be su - ue ^ 1 
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included ip this school of, 


Victorian perfion ", he and hav<f formed: the bread; 

111 to have love without • failing °L existential thought for 


errw . 

■ ^ . W. ;■ Lwtou , : 


fhdugbt.- 

io analysis . 


into .sen i . the - modern person . seeks- son1G *I me \ t 


liiyof Wjiltem ‘Oart^fen 


• l l',ooe« Hi? 


(<itijihi»li>;tfie map* orhciA Koriie 1 - 
lihjxjrtqbt, .‘Which: ihKve:\ 
aared |n racent : y.daM. . With '(his. 
jrfauoo. mie wclcoinos -this htldi-- 

L til t nn.'idilT Ef**f rh rtt. n F ■ 


- will sqixxy. Jf 

Hie kind of .nppi'd'geb',^ t 
May. recommends;: Btir, "A 


| - ■' " v '!!- jj 


»"uqncica r o , western ninq) whep Iho cult oE: tech- existential, psychbimitlvi* ‘ffii •*! ’ 
explain UUpign bchaviour ln mechafi" pique destroys feeling, undermines pas- at : the nromeiit 1 ?fr •*• F 

Istlc; tetnys. vvhctlter thispis bilsctj an ^lon, imd |bials nui individual Identjly. ‘breaking into hew ^ hi 
the .reflexoloay of Faylov lor- tiio effioicnt lover, ith- ihe fauU SI* in ^ 8 ? a W;' ' rh r-E 8 v‘ f* 

iibtingt theoty 'ofFroud. Thearfeas ^ 111 ^ 1 J n the ■ co/ilrQdI(i,f(pn 'whicii 1 is, , cs I 1 ] the lendency.pf its f. 

drSS y ih P whS -withiout eros. l* ultimately '%« «. to- write-bpoks :of- l this:kind 'l*fe, 

drs- |i W W the wVter Jfther tl^an to ihqke detailed -ahd. pat- • W 


f ready published a wen- written ana- aod Qe^n military intelligence - understgndiDg of the outside world . membe/ .ot |ne imeuigence .service v;" - ‘L , 

formative autobiographv. huelli- services were excellent, in General Two example* he gives, are their licus claimed. Ilia t they, con Tallied the touches, ,on rfbmo ..of lhfr burning ..\.V : ”7]3 

pence al the Top (reviewed In the Strong’s opinion, and he was well wrong assessment of likely reactions plans, am} the - order of battle; for ; guesllons^foMr ago.-. ; .|*. ; / ; J> 1 .. 
TLS on November 7, 1968). In this, acquainted with both. They were not totbe installation of missiles in Cuba, OVerford , .. tbougb .how; lhey. got - ■ ; • -.■>.> ■■ ■ * 

TLS on isovem • 1 put to as good a use as they should and tbe invasion of Czechoslovakia ; . into the; ambassador s.Safe ite^would - ,r . 4 

lequel he ranges^ more Lfe| ' Middle East failure of 1967 he Tlnd Jt hard tp yexphilrt-: CSfenc^;’ .., 

the field in which he was so long -a. ^ ^ Gemwn “ Foreign ascribes «o a faulty military apprecia- Strong may be supposed- to khf^ tw v r.. . 1 , >-n , 

master. As a historian he spares us Armies West" branch, may have . Uon of Egyptlan^apnblll.tles; ; ; ; ' vfi.isi*5 We cooteijh'^wly.-^ifKv -.* 

Sun TZu arid. Joshua, with whom his . influenced ' decisively the point of The chapter on espionage is out-, pent;' s -v. i- i. v vP 1 1 MIAnl '-V a 1 ' / • 
friend Allen Dulles began his The attack chosen iii 1940. During the standingly ^ble. Generh) ^jrong : 

rCiaft of Intelligence, and takes his Second World War he gives the .pofoh out £ ha< - ®P“ S ;***• MBtlIif*iUr - •' 

[departure from the First World War. Highest place to' British Intelligence, much use.xyhen they are mpstj needed, 

£ SLihw* Colonel Hentsch was and praises in particular “ Bill * just as aJl German sources in, Russia- qu |remdtvt.« fqr i coQ^jDat|pfc b.rQ in , vx ^ , , . . 

Kirwior of intelligence In the German Gavendish-Benlinck. who from 1939 in- l9J4wejR 

ffr ’n” 1 ’ ?0D°Sw",nd SlfSroiitiOT rarMfr^spto: ta m, andnofl eft°to flFSieTrwn :'a - 


story of the Marne again, and a good British superiority, m striking con- lower. wnaT 
introduction it makes to Mcii of trust to the anarchic inefficiency of romantically it 
Intelligence. Hentsch is not a the various German service*. This w^ .Wte 

favourable example of an Intelligence Since the war, the author gives he Amb^sadorm 
officer, and seems to have carried to palm to the C.I.A., both for technical Uje habit • of 
excess the pessimism and over-esti-. efficiency apd because they have from his ma. t 
oration of the enemy which is iheir. .learnt the lesson of coord Inal ion. them to tlicUe 
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Putting Zelda back centre of stage 


NANfV EfcW MIKllt 
/cl dii I'iUgrnild 
424pp. Hiullcv I lead i 3 3s. 

" When l v\.i* \oung m live Midwest 
am I h.ul dreams of my own. it seemed 
In me a line tiling in live ns the l it/.- 
gCV.tlds had . . Hills Mia. Mill'd) ri 
opens hot nuuiuiueuUiC biography of 
Sk'ofr mnl ATiln. Zelda f il/yor.iUl. 
of cm use. is (he no ciim hie subject mid 
inevitably is placed throughout ccntic 
stage : but die spoiliglu U on a 
literal y p.irtnciship, .1 literary mOn- 
HKC. .1 nuiiiagc of like and unlike as 
potent as tliai of the lolstnys, say. 
or the (uwicttccs «'» the Woolfs. 
Many who still remember A* Ida were 
ituervioued fur the hook and 
hum beds of previously unpuhl idled 
letters from both Neon aiul- Alda 
consulted. Not only .Ycuv Mr rhe 
If'# ill: hut Aldas other abortive 
lllciuiy enterprises are restored to 
the catum. I lie result ts fur mote 
than yet a not lie 1 pOi trail of J;i// Age 
tinsel turned to tarnish. I’ar more 
than yet another revi-cd version, 
with footnotes^ n( the lieauufut wtJ 
Dtnnni', 1 . Mere is a tcirilying des- 
cent into the in. lcI drum. Here are 
the Fuiies- in implacable dose- up - 
of Art tearing at I ile 

for the Fitzgeralds* com (ship, 
from the stall, was under fititoutil 
pressure. If Alda's f.m unite chai.ic* 
ter was Keeks' Slurp. Scott's ccitainly 
nus to he Alda. Mur words, her 
lelieis. .hci ,u t i mis all .supplied his 
" copy*'. At she wi ole. reviewing 
the tteumifnl «iiri Ihouiied mulct her 
maiden Maine : 

tl n I >0 seem* tn me dl.d oil mic t\i/c I 
I'ft 1 •;{■!> red n poilinu ol cm old ili.nv »l 
mine which livyslvtuuwiy riimppCAu-d 
nhnrtLy alter uiv .uurti.irx'. -uid aUi) 
tv-raj** of letter*, wtni.li, Humph v-mmi- 
dciah'.y cil ileil. sniikid to me vaguely 
fiiiiilliur. In f.ut Mr, l-'ii/ecr.ilil I 
believe rlul i< lurtv he sr.-llc Iris name 
Ecvure to believe dial niagutisin licgno 
M home. 

• She heist'll, in 1922, published .1 
HMfcwc on the Flapper. For ihc.uai 
' : the orfqin.d (tapper, the .southern hidtc 
from Moulyomory . Alabama, irans- 

R oiled by her fairy prince f lir st 
ru tenant i» the l»?Ul Infantry* to 
\ " oil tlmf uluniour and I. inclines* " of 
New York. New York itself was a 
. (ictipryalipherc where her M id we Me rn 
pri'icettrimiSt-Puiil. Miiinosi»ia)had 
proved hiv estate -proved it ro 
the time ot VuMKitl spent, with reck- 
less Irish ;ih-.mdmi. in two years. _ 
Bol it that A! ila was so mu ch “ r ;iw 
, 111:1 lerral '.tor SCiMI. wh*l of Ihc ijlhcg 
; A Ida? “ Wh.it shall SeUfa do? " tv 
. came the refrain of (heir early 
ilia t ri a; ge. OtniwKly she could not 
; * : write- obvious (o Scull. that js; for 
• •.ithe was: Aiv Hhtiiry properly. But 
J '.could she paint ? tVuld. stw net 7 
<i oil'll r.Ifv dunce ? What could ,i 
gay, i|, 1 redevil. ■ ^niilr, . ciern.il 

■' Jhhy " ni the f.mliljdo oitee she 
>’■ hud nn fried he-- handsome IriverV 
>3jhe eoiiW sirJ. he' * fcmiffta per- 
’ fopy -oL Ihc kind, nor unknown lo- 
, day. wh»» dldiVeVnm.riwomeri, She 
co<d4 Mill,. she hoped, fee a flappers 

■ 4 Vefcr hi 1 tie qafit torexperimem with 
' ; herself » Inwrdenl; Rpigpam Hgurc 
■ ■ Who - will 1 be dead’ lomortow^ Wepierr, 
.« detpite the fact thtv.triife nut dt ten of 
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llicm (iii lhioiigti life with a ilc.ilh l*o( 
air cilHci ol siutlcliiiig llic last -immiv ill 
01 with m.irhr ic-iign.il ion, i|o not die 
louiorniw o r ilio nest day. They have 
. to live on In .111% .nit- nl' in .1 11 y hitler 
L ends 

I So business ethics were to he 
linked with this fcV/u-M etbJieJic. the 
I sell- sustained product to her own 
r stilt -puutmtui 11 campaign lu Mrs. 

. Milfoitls uoids: 

I Women wi’u: hi diaiu.ili/e llieiiiselv-rs 
' m the ir south . I.' espcumciu ami he 
l gay : m t’vii old ane tin their fettivO 

- they would he ni.iiuiallv content .... 

» 1 tut tin* cdile was nuicuii.ill v destruc- 

tive -t'lil tli.il M noiild dein. mil us own 

' coinmu.il .111,1 wi-.irviiig [Vifoini.ina- 
.’ 1 he .lid nut lake into accnimr. 

So the dangerous yt\u.s m Man- 
| Il.1ir.1i1 oi the Kivrci.i, 111 P.ois or 
l K.diniioic. Iicg.m A golden youth 

> 1 tiling .isliidc the hoods of l.txis 01 

- di vinit into the ton 11 tain at Union 
1 Square turned i.tpidly to a gilded 

charade. Wlio was alt aid ol Alda 
; 1-il/gcJ.ifd ? While Scott w.ls writ- 

> ing the <iiv«i/ Chtfshy in SI. K.ipliacl, 

, A-ld.i Hirttid with .1 voting French 
r aviator. Afiei his dcpAiliire and lici 

tii si suicide .it ic nipt (Jic 101 nance i(* 

- self hec; one a nun, .1 joint rcciiul, one 

their acts fogeihci. As lltiiiiitig- 
w.iy's-liist iv lie. Hadley, recalled: 

Sc. -u won Id si. 1 ml jtcsl m her looking 
1 very iule .md disircoeil and sh.iring 
evi'iy ml 11 n u- or’ it. Smudiow it struck 
MIC as simicllliitu Hull gale her status. 

1 can still see 1'inli of them standing 
together lelliiij' me uhtinl the suicide of 
Aldas lovei. it cie.iled a peculiar 
edict. 

I lie shock 1 He young couple, 

dressed m 11m telling white kuickci 
bockei suits, bail begun lo shock each 
I nlhei. Until needed flic limejii'lil ; 

1 jimUM ,111 .uiislic outlet. L»nlh 

settled fii» (he same romantic cicilo: 

“ You took what you wall Id I fioin 
life, if you cmiM j:et d. anif yon did 
without the rest' t.Voie A/e the 
With.’). As e.uly us IM22 Scott hud 
reciigiii/cil. in a letter to Lilniuiid 
Wilson, that the mod emir mom in- 
iltiencc 011 me in th« four And u half 
ye.ii v since I met her has Ken the 
com pick*, line and full Ihmi ted sel- 
fishness .oid chill- minded ness of 

- Alda 

Rebecca West. iHfdly, renienvbcrs 
lU'f .is " very plain ” with a “certain 
craggy homeliness ” 'Ihc photo- 
graph* and later self- not trait confirm 
the liaimicd look of the strange eves, 
almost masculine in their dir<ctnes.>. 
Ciet.ild Murphy compared her to an 
American Indian. She ruiniii.ilcd, 
rather than conversed, aloud: 

'* (i era Id. don't you think that Al 
Jrtlson is jusi like Fflrist?’’ Or, 
more ptiveiselv when introduced: 

" I hope v*'n die 111 the marble ring." 
hoi- the crack -up .was A’M.i's heroic 
it was , Scot 1 l-il/ge, .ild \hc became 
ftfitvr. watchful, ivilhdr.iwn. The 
long, isclt'di'sifpctive dive began in 
tile .lUJUs mils to end in |W8, in that 
ordeal hy lire al an AshcviUe asylum. 

Whatever American quest was 
theirs, fact and liclion had bionic 
iittt&frfciibly entangled. A flight lo 
■vtardont had beeomc a content fur 
personai survival. Ihc parties, the 
drinking bouts continued. Scott 
invncd 'n Paris tau- driver ^nd ev- 

; h»>*er to be his chaulfeut* ; Zckla in* 
dulaed - her Pavfova , complex, her 

■ untiring need io prove herseK u- 
bilferlna. Up an the stage she teemed 
fuller, mii re muscular; utmost grt>te$- 

in ter Intertihy;- i n yhfs hew 
veniion of" Modern I:ove ”, the wife 
WifcrinctJ betrayed by the ereativb a«l, 
bei . ; UWrwry Kusbiad by his 
..''model -" and neither was content to 
pby flirtkoW .6r HwnRer; It was a 
dual failure*, and in hU their suffering 
and wtwqttiwhilbdUi, at heart, khew 
•- *,«* Benwth .ihnbrifer'self-tornicnr, 

- ; : JftWgl fthdrldvesj .phe a nother.-, 

.Mrs. Mllfard has; mai'vd- 
jdu4ly Rchleved ls 10 rdeH iWlr well* 

1 .known,, agony. frcuw^iZakla'aitvjcw- 
■poini. . Arthur. M izetipr, H. Dan Piper 
, .and dlhcrs, n«lurall> wndehirnted on 
.. $cou> life, an Scou’v writing. VUut 
; ft. -’.HP* orily his s marriage/' biit 
viaeriilfps;. his Jitughier ‘ that ; iwciame *. 

■ onhlngtfd; Ttwik AWn.who grabbed ■ 
'ithostcwinE-wheeVofTheitcATMdrtna 
.. Che .Grdhde Corniehe and trioti to 
;• put thohvovpr the dlft , U was Zelda 
.Who. fcpMhmlly- oupred's iolp tolc- 

iv itt- ^/dft.VUh: the-San. Carlo, q«rit- 


mini'll it down). It was AMu who 
lii si colinpscvl, to he tvwowvI lor 
eMciisive iMcliiatric iicainicni mi 
llu' chores of l .ike Geneva. It is in 
lliuse strange. iiiten«e letters 110111 the 
■tsylum ib.it Zi'lilj at last seems to 
eimic into Iter own. Sonic hiililcn 
element j> levealed. Ivyoiul the most 
lamcsi.iii constructs of art: 
riis'ii ilic uurlil K'tuiiw iiuliryiuiK- in 
Alnc.1- .111J there ,i;ii n,i liecil I'nr 
ciHiiiiiiiiHcatiun. the -\i.ihi icimeiiimg 
in ike v.isliti'M : Ihc curium iju.iliiy uf 
thitit evv .niil 1 lie smell ,*t ants; .1 
ik'iasliiiuiil ■<> il I 11. is ,111 (he oilier 
si ilc nf ,i hl.uk (.-.in/, 1 .1 tc.il'Iess small 

feel iii)!, .iiut l lie 11 l lu- eilil al l-.is>ei. . . . 

Thai ■* as l*Ult. Wall Slice! had 
crashed, the 1:1// ilec.ule was 
linislied. I Ik- diagnosis: sclii/o- 

plueni.i 

ihc Sot** asvhmi .ipjieaieil a 
is’siti'l hotel. Hill lids' the Alahama 
belle- -the eponymous gypsy queen 
of her mother's d remits -was stripped 
o( husband, child, career. ) ike sonic 
female Job. -he developed a seveic 
ce/cnia 1 hal covered her face, neck 
ami shoulders. -\s Scott was (rapped, 
she was napped. Alcoholism or 
madness: they seemed two sides of 
a single complex, demanding a joint 
diagnosis Hut Scott was oil the 
outside; she, on Ihc inside. As he 
asserted himself, she began a softer 
pleading, 

I believed I was .1 Salamander and it 
sccfiis lh.it I am uolhing hm an impedi- 
ment. . . . Ptiuise help me. I .very day 
more of me dies vviili this hiitci and 
inccss.ini licaimg I'm taking. 

Oi laid fimn Halimi.itv: 

1 lu* nub iiH'siape I ever ihmq'hl I had 
was I'imii piituielli-s .uni .1 fniicMe. It 
tin lied nut lu he alnmt as eivpiic a one 
as | a | ( hiiicstf luiiiitl i->- livkel. hm the 
will to sjst.ik 1 cumins. 

I he auliihiogiiiplnc.il fi agiuents 
that Mrs. Milford has rescued from 
the clinics fur the lint time fully 
fCVO.iI /cilia's strangely original 
vision. Wli.it Scott had loved and 
recreated from her. that many had 
sensed ill her, now swells and blooms 
iilto myriad disturbing details. For 
all her outward iuf.-rior/ii, iliac is a 
gaming sell- cu 11 lidv «cc m hvi vcih.il. 
visional y powers: 

!l want to fly ,1 kite ami eat green apples 
and have a xloiilach-ache that I know 
Hie cause of and feel the mud between 
illy (ms ill a reedy deck and tickle Ihc 
lube «f your ear with ihc lip of my 
bmpur. 

It is the wmld ol Sylvia Plalh's 
the Heft-Jar that Mis. Milford's ro- 
searches here pieligurc, ami out of 
.if grew her one completed novel. 

• On seeing Save Me the Waltz. 
Scott exploded, A'Ula had invaded 
his literary dream, l-or four years, 
he wrote to her doctor, he had been 
'weed to wnik on his novel I l emler 
t\ the Xi\ihn t " unable to proceed bn- 


eaii'C of the nece.vsiu of keeping 
Alda 111 sanitariums Alda had 
heaid 5D.IHM) words of his novel and 
liicrallv one whole section of her novel 
is an imilaliou of it, of its rhythm, mat- 
erials . . . there aic only two episodes, 
both of which she has reduced (0 anec- 
dotes hut upon n - hit h whole seetitnv. of 
***>• h.u>k luni. [Ji.it I have asked her to 
CHI. . . . 

He was now living in a state of “ mild 
ni.isliirb.il ion and a couple of whis- 
keys lo go 011 

It was from ihc dance that Zekla 
claimed to have ieamcil exaltation 
“and a feeling tor the flights of die 
limn, m stiul di voiced from the per- 
son”. t ransposed to choreographic 
terms. .d| lu'camc clear. Hut Scott . 
on his visits, gieu insulting when 
A'M.i ic Min'd in show him a story. 
She was cvjiloiimg her relation to 
him ro do him huim. He grew hys- 
lerical, obsessive in hi.s resentment, 
writing to her doctor: 

I will probably he carried off eventu- 
ally by loin strong guards shrieking 
maniil.y dial after al] I was right and 
she was wrong, while Alda is followed 
home by ail iidoriug crowd in an auto- 
mobile banked with flowers, and offered 
.1 vaudeville eoulract. 

Hy l ‘03 Seoit fell the marriage had 
destroyed him. A 1 1 4- page clinical 
transcript of one of their won tiding 
woid-baltlcs makes terrifying read- 
ing: 

Swill : " It is a perfectly lunch 1 struggle 
dial 1 am making against oilier 
writers who .tie linclv gifted 
anil iule n led. You are a third 
late writer .oul a ihiiil rate 
ballet il.uieer." 

/iiov "You have told me Unit 
ht-foie " 

Km»ii- •• | ain .1 profcsslminl writer, 
with a huge Inflowing. 1 .1111 die 
highest paid short story writer 
in the world. I have at various 
times dominated . . .” 

/him: " Il scents In me you are mul- 
ing a rather violent attack on 
a llurd rate talent diCil.” 
»'«n: " Everything we have done is 
niv . .1 am the professional 

novelist, ami I am supporting 
you. I hat is all niv uiak-liul. 
Mime ol it is \our material. 

l ong ago. in Haris. Alda had 
accused Scot! of u homosexual Hair 
son with l-mesl Hemingway. Sho 
had called him a ” fairy ", That 
rankled. Now lie hit back. 

Yet vvluil is truth? Mrs. Milford's 
triumph is to have pieced the whole 
tangled web of evidence together, 
llteir polarities of male intuition 
a nil female watchful ness -continued 
lo reach oul for one another. Their 
nerves remained entwined like rooty 
and btanehes of two trees. Alda 
needed Scott lo shape her life and 
arl. though his ambitions under- 
mined hers ; Scott needed Zelda for a 
zest that gave meaning to his life, 


Genius before beauty 




JOSEPH 1 LEACH 1 

Bright Particular Star ' 

jJSJpp.' Yale University Press. f5 13s. 

Charlotte Cushman was the link in 
the golden ehuin of Eqgfish-speaking 
actresses between Sarah Siddnns, the 
tragic virtuoso making her "juinu ". 
supported by a deferential stock com- 
pany, and Ellen Terry exercising her 
yersutiiity as a ‘‘useful “ member of 
an . ensemble trained and led by the 
: most. proficient mjin Of the theatre of 
jter’rime. ... 

A% h choir-girl in Emerson’s Unl- 
lyrip'n Taberpuole In Boston Miss 
Cushman took to- heart his 'precept 
; ta.ra (rust |ri yourself Ls the height 
not of pride but of piely, an un- 
willingness to learn of nfiy- but God 
himself ’V' Mr, Lead) affirms (hoi .she; 
hc^d i.to,:this principle through forty 
ycarN of : arduous endeavour , as qn 
ttciroSs on boih sides of the Atlantic 
iti : 'harsh ■ l^enlTical conditions; that 
Jjro^o the spirit of less stouthearted 
play? rs of eomna ruble talent. -She:: 
endured the:; dlsQouruaonient rand 
.impendence; of her'fumlly. the 'tiiri-;' 
..l r dnw of? Mtierotidy,; ihft' dohlufhely 
qf.^wres^ 4tnd - protracted j jtlckhefiS'' 

1 iplh .us tJiriy ; InflmatiOnsi of fatality* 
.tljnt she fflCed \vilh' ihe'cfuiriicterlstic. 1 

l - ij:"|. «-j ;I 


bravura of her performances. 

She enjoyed the triumph of her 
genius over her lack of conventional 
beaiily and the prevailing prejudice 
against predominant women, • the 
abiding admiration 'of British end 
American playgoers, imd the friend- 
ship of contemporary, men of letters, 
scholars and painters. .She could.hold. 
her own Intdleciuuiiy With eminent 
Victorians and wiln the republican 
sages of Boston and Philadelphia.. 
She discerned a . flicker, of genius in 


an uncouth '* walking nantlemun " in 
the slock company of the Lyceum 
Theatre in Sunderland that prompted 


her to leach him tho golden histrionic 
rule fhat an audience.: must know s 
what is in the actor's niirtd before he? 
gives voice to it-; before she died , 
he had asserted his .claim to pro-- 
eminence in the English. theatre that 
earlier had given her the. confidence 
tb' claim the status- ; of a star in her', 
o^n- country. ■ 

' MK Leach delineates her character' 
and career .with .sympathetic clarity 


and at a pace that 'alid^hini lq give, 
us a coniprehenrive vifcvt/ of.thc back- 
ground to hor; social and profess •' 
jiionul Jife..: Thcntrical blographorj , 
muNt>weary< of. (be dutiful, reference.' 
to! butdntcd:'p|ayii thht: hftVc; beep the* 
' vehicled of the players. 1 genius. ‘ Mr, - 
. ..-k '.t j'l. ‘r.ti 1 ?. .'t» 1 1.''.-^ .liw 


though her nslfcvsness undermined 
him . Not till he met Sheila h Cir.iham 
(another Zelda in looks and vitality) 
could he begin his la it major novel. 
Though Zcldu'h stage intermittently 
continued to shrink and darken, an 
inward i Mum in at ion, a mature calm 
began lu appear. It is this growing 
security, a sense of divine blessing, 
that confirms the feeling that this 
gifted pair were trapped in an agony 
beyond their control. 

But Scott, of course, went on lo 
further successes, whereas Zelda "ft 
novel was a flop, her farce Was u flop, 
her paintings seemed a flop. She was 
never conlincd, " committed " in a 
legal sense ; she had always gone to 
hospital of her own free will and so 
had to he released on request. For 
four yea is .1 continent divided them; 
for a linal six Zelda outlived him, 
writing, painting- herself a grand- 
mother now— in a small white- 
frame bungalow shared with her 
mother. Now no collegiate beaux, 
but admirers of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
visited her from college. Life had 
conic full circle, bringing the fairy- 
tale princess back 10 Alabama, the 
" Baby " home. 

Mrs. Milford lakes no sides. Scott's 
reputation needs no vindication. But 
Alda, too, can now speak for her- 
self. A Moveable Feast, T etui or Is 
the Nlpht. The Cnh k-Up no longer 
remain isolated, partial evidence. 
They were buried side by side ; but 
front beyond (heir grave the chorus 
of mania! pleading and recrimination 
still resounds. Was Scott " her great 
reality, often the only liaison agent 
who could make the world tangible 
to her ", as lie claimed in 1936 ? or 
was lie reversing their roles, as ho 
hud admitted three years earlier ? 

in the last analysis, she is a stronger 
person than I am. I have creative lire, 
nut I uni a weak Individual. She knows 
this and really looks upon me as u 
woman. All our lives, since the Jays 
of our engagement, wc have spent hunt- 
ing fur some mud Zelda considers 
strong enough to Jean upon, l am 
not. 

To llteir daughter, the fruit of* 
llteir marriage, he paradoxically 
announced : 

The mistake 1 made was 1 11 marrying 
her. We belonged to different worlds— 
.she might have been happy with a kind . 
simple man m a southern garden. She . 
didn't have the strength for the big/ 
xtage rMimclIme* she pretended, andr 
pretended hemillfully, but she didn'i> 
have it. JW 

Yet she did have it. And il is ffr 
have brought Alda back ccnQt 
stage, where she belonged, whitjflB 
Mrs. Milford's own reward for 
of patient labour.- Amply she rp^ 
this large-staled, four-hundred pu“L/ 
biography: "'Ihc American girl l(wr 
lug the American dream ”, till she 
became mad within il. 


Leach, therefore, must be console 
tp know that Boucicault's Londb 
Assurance, in which as Lady On 
Spanker his heroine won-her spui 
atw the admiration of‘ Walt Whi 
man, Is now being played by tt 
Royal .Shakespeare Company t 
packed houses in I-ondon— thereh 
providing a more « tangible ynrdstlc 

tp gquge ber slalure as an aefres 
than hearsay praise of her Lady Mat 
beth and Meg* Merrilie9..' 

. “ Pick-lock . biographers ”, to quo! 
Stephen Vincent' Bendt, Use ske|eto 
keys to open dark cupboards in th 
hope of discovering the noouldere 
frailties that their subjects may hav 
concealed in Their , lifetime if th 
clipboards' are bare of dlscepuUihl 
bones, they win vierit tfleir hungdr- j 
growls of innOendo. Gepid^ ihvitc 
such imperlipent curiosity Smalts 
speare and Michelangelo.. bo ve bee 
given the full quack treatihent. Chhi 
lottc : Ctisbmah . . Was .-a ; poputr 
Romeo and; Claude Melnoltcv as;, 
single-minded player she sublimate 
her CJnbiions in th(? pursuit of h« 
ideal- a* ap artist.. Mr. - Leach.V wii 
.admirable-; restraint sdf tains frm 
■ conjectures’ Thai n«? ‘ft dreary mnn 
fcstn lion of pur ' peculiar » cuitun 
'- * '■ j'V - '.I 1 1- -;t.r >1 e\'.h 
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The bold, narrow vision of Adenauer 


WAMWMAft HI SSC1N ; 

Die Aus-sciuuiIUik dvr Diutdcs- 
rvpublik 

493pp. Munich: Fi|vr. DM ^8. 

” In rhe beginning ". writev Walde- 
mar Hes-mn, “ was Adenauer.” In 
doing so he echoes the words and 
sentiment.', of another recent analysis. 
Armilf Ha ring’s Anwnpolitik in 
Adenauers Kanderdeiuokmtie. Bar- 
ing's emphasis was on domestic poli- 
tics. on the steps with which Aden- 
a uc 1 established his mastery over Ihc 
foreign policy-making apparatus utul 
on the skill with which he seized the 
positions that would give him the 
special relationship he needed with 
the occupying powers, lie even 
stresses, perhaps exaggerates, Aden- 
auer's Rliirtelaiul-hascd perspective 
lo explain his foreign policy prefer- 
ences. • 

Besson, in contrast, stresses almost 
exclusively tin- international context 
in which Adenauer operated. Both 
men admire llteir subject's political 
adroitness, ns indeed any citron icier 
must- But while Baring falls rur short 
or approving what he admires. 
Besson makes Adenauer the hero of 
the first half of Die Auwenpnlitlk tin 
lUnulesreptthlik. to the extent even of 
defending the questionable methods 
lliul Adenauer used to Isolate or 
xilencc his critics, which Haring is by. 
no means the first to attack as a 
disservice to Bonn's rather frail 
parliamentary dcmoct ucy. 

in their methods and approaches 
the two hooks com piemen l eaeh, 
other admirably, and nothing would: 
be more misleading than to conclude 
that Besson ’1 is the less subtle work 
because it shares more of ihe sub- 


ject's assumptions. Though lie uthci 
half-ltearledly, introduces a few of the 
concepts of modern political ana- 
lysis— in particular, that of system— 
the . real strength or Besson's 
approach is a simpler and more 
traditional one: he is a very, very 
good political historian. Thai is lo 
say, he can distinguish between those 
actors mi the political scene who 
recognize the needs of their time and 
place and those who do not, between 
those actors who perceive the histori- 
cally determined limits and possibili- 
ties of Ihcii .situation and those who 
do not, between the continuities of a 
country’s political development and 


I'lierc was no European slate system 
and no German stale, even though 
the Potsdam agreement between the 
victorious powers vaguely toiesaw its 
ultimate re-emergence. The" normal- 
ity " of 1937 had receded beyond 
grasp. I11 one way or another all those 
(‘ici'iiKiii politicians who put reunifi- 
cation first as a policy aim were 
committing the same mistake ; they 
were acting as il some jirew.tr nor- 
ma lily, something like the Bismarck- 
iun nation-stale, could be restored. 
Mon a« diverse us the Socialist leader 
Schumacher, the Liberal Ihonias 
Deh lor and Adenauer's own ma! in 
the C.D.U.. lakoh Kaiser- -like Ad- 


the caesuras. The virtues (hat lie in oil alter, a Catholic I rum the west- -all 
turn secs in Adenauer miiror those erred in supposing that a neutral, 
he himself displays: a r ucognitiun of self-determined Germany, belonging 


ihc qualitative change that the end of 
Ihc Second World War hud brought 
about in Germany VMlunlion. 

lu 1945. in contrast with 1 9 Hi, the 
German slate, as created hy Bis- 
marck. had ceased to exist ; the 
European stale system, with Ger- 
many as a pivotal member, had 
disappeared for good; liberal -capi- 
ta list America and communist Russia 
made good their bid for rivalry in 
world domination. Alter 1 9 lb 
Geinum statesmen— and German 
public opinion— could console them- 
selves by looking hack lo u " normal 
year ”, 1913, umd by dreaming of the 
restoration of normality. Both '* revis- 
ionism " and . "fulfilment ”, though 
appenriiig al the lime its rival, 
mutually exclusive policies, were 
based on Germany's continued mem- 
bership of ihu European state sy.vu.-m 
mid on German antagonism towards 
thu other members of that system. • 

After 1945 neither revisionism nor 
fulfilment was a' realistic option. 


to neither East nor West, wav a 
possibility. 

Adenauer, in contrast, saw the 
future of Germany, or at least of the 
three Western occupation zones, not 
in antagonism with the victors but ill 
partnership with them. Not unifica- 
tion. but integration, must be the first 
aim. Membership of this alignment 
would be a source of strength to 
Germany, as Adenauer himself 
pointed oul in his memoirs : 

Disagreement between Soviet Russia 
and the free peoples was. 1 felt, 
bound 10 grow. America, loo. had h 
vital interest in (he civulioit ■ of .1 


jx.-nmineni, the breach with ctunniu- 
nisni final mid. after 1949, that 
America had acquired a European 
commitment to which die must ho 
held formed the basis of the Federal 
Republic's policy for the first ten 
years. The roots of its success lay not 
in Adenauer's predilections mid pre- 
judices, relevant though these are. but 
in Iris ability tn channel German 
demands towards Wcitern needs ns 
lie read, indeed ail lici pa ted. them. So 
strongly did German ami Wcitern 
aims coincide during the 1 951 is that 
the luck, indued the impossibility, of 
a Weil German foreign policy 
worthy of the name was hardly 
noticed. 

Besson docs not go so far as to say 
this; on the contrary he emphasizes 
the occasional differences between 
Adenauer and John Foster Dulles 
and the ascendancy that Adenauer 
gradually established over him. Bur 
these disagreements never went 
beyond, the interpretation of the 
German -American partnership ; . the 
two states' joint aims were not in 
question, [lesson's argument oitpht to 
lend him to the conclusion that 
Adenauer at limes conducted .1 West-., 
ern foreign policy, but never n 
German one. .Hence, when nt the end 
of the 1950s American and German 


bound in grow. America. Uk>. had h aims diverged, the lack of a Geifnun 01 wesi Lie r ninny s success 

vital interest in the ciculiou- of a foreign policy stood revealed. The showed its- breath taking boldness, n 
strong Western Europe. Pot tlm ctjfficLi]iiL-« of Oetiuaii diplomacy In originality, 

STOr TT relit Ld /uli l * 1c l9fi0s stemmed from the fact Hint Die Ans.\Piipt»lltik tier fiumh 
partner. I therefore thought diat om for ten ycuis : German policy-finikers lepubtik doc* justice .10 b* 
fetter* would gradually fall away, had not needed to iluirk annul then 1 >s ij L . s u f [.he vision, offering 

I-.I... i rtll s t . nnsiiiou htA him ro r ,ni -''' * rightly gives .the credit inlclluvtual framework of rare cent' 

l.ltt. logic ol this posit 011 led hint to Tor re -starling tlm thinking process to ■ nn ,i iiimresHivcnexv .It «olm 

propose 11 Clct man military conlribit- tici hnrd SchriHlor, Foreign Minister 1 lltair J r.-.nMv uf the limila-tions a 
lion of l'My--wcman,rely, as II tom IWI lo llllifi. 


1 lie logic ol this posiiiou led him to 
propose 11 Cletman military contribu- 
tion of |94y— prematurely, as il 
turned out, for his partners. 

Ask* nauer’s conviction that the 
partition of Germany was M>nii- 


ntany al the expense of ITimpuan 
integra-tron, ihe Federal Republic 
needed to embark, for the liist 
time, on un independent exploration 
of Eastern Europe. Schrbdcr luiled to 
make much headway, more for inter- 
nal -i hull for external reasons. But 
without rite SohrikJer interlude it 
would be impossible to underxtainl 
the reasoning behind the Ostpoliiik 
of the BramU-Schec! government: 
that lire government of the western 
halt of an irreparably divided Ger- 
many should have normal relations 
with Eastern European slates us well 
us Western ones. 

The breach with Adenauer’s vision 
is non complete. The current sulks 
with the Soviet Union ami Poland, 
perhaps soon with Czechoslovakia , 
do not signalize the revival of 1 a 
WHhelmine Mitteleuropa, nor of a 
Bismarck inn balnnclng act. The sig- 
nature of the non-proliferation treaty 
is u renewed recognition that Wed 
Germany cannot exist outside one of 
the blocks, atari that its be* hope for 
freedom -of notion lies in furt fterin.u 
ridicule. That Adenauer did not sec' 
ibis possible development, and tlw-‘ 
li is executors, jiko Strauss find Bar/el. 
should denounce it in twonty-ycnr-olif 
vocabulary, shows the narrowness uT 
Adenauer s vision, just as the early 
years of West Germany's successes 
showed itv breath taking boldness, mid 
originality, 

Die Anssctipulitik tier Hinnies 
republik doc* Justice . to both 
•sides of the vision, offering an 
intellectual framowork of rare conm 
tcncy nnd imprcsHivencsx. .It speaks* 
mure I’r.iiiMy uf Uic limila-tions utul 
obligulion.s uf jiitvl and present West 


Given the United Stales* bid for » ' German policy than any other work 


ddlcntc, if necessary at ihc expense of. 
German unification, and Franco* hid 
fur a special relationship with Ger- 


by a German in German; its piiblicu 
linn is therefore in itself a political 
event of sumo importance. 


Anti-agitator’s handbook 


SjfU -BRIAN CUQZIER 1 • ■ 

Tlm Future o9 Conirounfsi Power 

j'i fjh 247pp. Pyre and Spoil is woodc. 12 . 

^ In recent years, many aspect* uf ihc 
| t l .Soviet power struoitirc have gradn- 
j . ■ Jk ally been brought to light. But still 
jj> ail loo little is known of one of its 
£ : must vita! elements. Agitprop— the 
■\ • .T - Central Gommitlco's Department Tor 
! ^ Agitation and Bropagunila— v^iich 

I ,f Wcgulurly issues its member* with tlc- 
f jr ’ Tailed instructions on how to put 
j : \licross the party line jn every coneciv- 
; : i;'-jablc set of circumstances, and in sonic 
thiil are not even conceivable to the 
•j^JWMtern liberal LmaginHiiun., 

! f : 1 Briau Crtizfcr has now performed 
i-)a useful service -oy producing what 
/Iwiiight be called an unti-agitator's 
JiThandbook. He does not go sjjeclffc- 
Ty Cally into the functioning of Agitprop 
1 u fl d his Hold, needless to say, is a good 
. *Tj-J dear wider, than the Soviet Union 
• #17 ajone—there are,- aftcri all, roughly 
4 hundred parties scattered about thd 


ful -coexistence between rival 
ideologies. • -; 

Wr- Crozler' pinpolhts with cool 
accuracy ill# way in which (he con-' 
ecpl of ‘’peaceful coexistence" hns 
been used by communist govern- 
mania for their long-term subversive 
aims, and he takes a suitably down* 
to : carth view of the limits of Iruicr- 
nal' tolerance within the communist 
block itself. H'ri is no doubt right in 
saying, for cxnmplc. that for the luck- 
less Dubcck regime in Czechoslova- 
kia. rhe point of no return was the 
proclamation by the National Front 
on June 5, 1968, ihnl the Communist 
Party would no longer enjoy a com- 
plete monopoly of power— the one 
heresy intolerable to the Kremlin 
leadership. 

On the other hand, he does not nl 
all rule out the povsibiiity of an 
eventual rapprochepnent between the 
Soviet Union and China, unlikely as 


that now seems. Until that does Imp- 
pen, however, .there is likely to be- 
plenty of scope. 1 especially in Afridn, 
Latin America and South-East Asia, 
for the exercise of what the author 
calls " competitive subversion ". . 

On n number of points of detail. 
Mr. Crozicr's assessments ure open 
to criticism. 1* Sartre really " one 
of the most powerful influences 
within the New l -eft " 7 To observers 
of his recant efforts on behalf of Lii 
Chase da Petiple, this is a highly de- 
batable point. But such minor re- 
servations arc not sufficient to 
invalidate -the major part o! Mr. 
Crozicr’s thesis: tnut in ceasing to 
be monolithic, communism has not 
ceased to be a philosophy whose Until 
aim is world domination. Perhaps 
this is only another way of saying 
that the price of freedom is eternal 
vigilance. This still needs lo be stated 
in contemporary terms, and the more 
Often the better. 




With the whole Thomson organisation baqkirin’us. vutj'r© ' }<•'*' 

enough to give a little more, take a ilttle'ltos. RejuNn tJio2 12-pege. V-;A. 
1 971 Sky Tours bopk about our care, ouir experience, ‘arid the .: iV 1 

luxury holidays wb offer. Then look at the incredible vahjd.fbr: . 
money, such as 8 days on the Costa Blanca foi* just ;E31 .and the ; . .» c ; ' 
special concesaions for children. That's why Sky ToufB «ay: Vv# : J . 

leave you more money to play, with, : ; l 

' ■ Now Jet direct 
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Down and out 


world which either 1 -cull themselves < 

-comtmmist. or' wblchy vyhlle hia8‘- ' 

. ^ueradina under ahbtlicr : name. share ■' . WILLIAM .HYLAND and RICHARD 
i v iido same objectives; His. concern, ihi • WALLACE SURYQCK . 


The' chmmurtisr claim ttt infaflibllity 
Is fHlsc, and thtjl the pretension td 
monopoly rule ‘is based on a sus- 
tilined^propagandu ruse. , : '• 

The starting-pbinl f<ir this study* 
logically enough. 1 is' Khrushchev's 
secret speech to the Twentieth Con- 


209pp. Pitman. 30- . . , : 

—— 1 — ■ ■ T"""": ' 1 , 

The faU 'Of ' Nikila Sergeyevich 
Khrushcbef .*&i ' October, 1964; has 
already been (he subject of muph 
earnest and detailed speculation . 



sion later that same year to put nils- 1 
silcsinto Cuba.' 

Tl|e authors mgka some jllumioRr 
Ting ' comments oft' Khrushchov's I 
China policy, and on The way in 
which be wielded the de-StallftizatiOn 
dp mMsn to bis own ends. They a rd 
justly 1 cautious in' assessing that most 
impenetrable of mysteries, The shifl- 
Ing alignment of forces inside 1 the 
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n ’ a SS- their best. 1*By4tfvbc«reft# Rifted^ -vThe.vefy.' last stage 0 / Thb dramau ; -■>« 
jC ortwn Changing; ,. ;Tbd' rt.- Evidence fmeaHre tboufibitiis^on'- bowe^RtiUiKhmains nbspurd. um ■ j>T«l,plvB6i3l2i »'.v- ■*;'!*■■ -:ri> : -f: . v ‘ -1 
Jr fusion.- Cidthoslovakik; ... iHtf-VdJ RusSftn sSe, and :have- provided-: mewfigd; 'V '* 
a -Plunisy buF bflpjalfyjjqfsistdnt' perse*" jbcld fcuidtf thVoygh UhVfatiyrl&th i. 0 / nmmmbns thnt -brought OChrushri ' ;■ ■ < R-ia-ppg® mlucolgUr 1 971 . jj5c*./^. r.L 

§•- ^^^)ffling;,^lters.; ofi.jrtlerff&dHsisi, which- ■nisriwd,jbe;‘. jw .hurr^n^^mm S^i.bftqfc^i 

4 fth d aj-tists, should, liavfralncie demonr 1 erratic palhioftbij.fdnher Soviet First. Moscow;., .to.-: meet;; M..:, political -v;, .ip.r-: /<•••! ..L, 

Ks- . stratftd - Ihe contraKy.i > -.hiuf-'ftfllJ. .fHa imm 'hnmtv ■■ duietus The ■ authors : * candid v 1 - I 1 ■ v l. Vr.^l ~.r— - s,- ■■!-.*,( y, ‘XLv iT'S'-v 


that WirURl^ev^mcarit' ii^^^Rp-: 


rratlciteThioflby.fdriher Soviet First. Moscow;, to. meet; hi s. pobucal 
ecrefaryi Maa^o'fithcsfe wore barely • quietus ?;,. The 5 authors^ candidly 
bp$htrit to Woatern observers at the admit Their defeMj ' Whal happened 
mei fthd it : v bbfy ibi hindsight that next isj, unfortunately, still veiled ip 
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bimply because Conditioning and imprinting 

.v <; K...M1NMN, 1I.L- cxiMciiL'c oJ this k'Jlure of &ooja] IV. SI.IJCKIN • ^ 111 li 4. llC 

Sfi(‘i(|fo£y in Jr* j*| ai;L . ;illl j „|| lcr inquiry without being in the \c±sl . . „ , . . s Hidenls a| animal Mi.ivjnur on an i-vui on.. i« r- 

*"iiys templed in invent ihn Lin, I. .,r '- arlJ L *-‘»rniii« in Man and Animnl expression ol l he now .... \ ... *-«miliar hm-*. 

23»>pp. C.inWxiilge l mi versify Press. 

£2 5s. 


ilie exist cnee ol this leal are of social IV. SI.IJCKIN • 
inquiry without being in the least ’ . 

templed to accept the kinds of eon- * Ulirnln « « 
sequences drawn by Peter Winch. We I ’- 1 PP- Allen i 
can. and we must, inquire into the i paperback, :us.) 
causes and the effects of people 
having the beliefs and intentions Modern nsvehol.i 


I'-arly Learning in Man Hnd Aniinnl 
1 23pp. Allen and Unwin. 35s. 


Pcopfc looking for portents may they do or Xingtoe mcTninSs a'u"" C '™ civcd **»- 

wd! find one ui the appearance of they do attach to their actions The ''.i * ■ lhc > ,WM,,IC s,lld Y of 

iv.Mno l^ vv P“ per 'L of someone as underlying explanatory mechanisms J L,w%l0ur >Vils developed in 13 ri tain 


students of animal behaviour as an 
expression ol the now authropomor- 
phtsm. It is, however, less a revival 
ol anthropomorphism than a revival 
ol humanism in the study of animal 
nehaviotir, I hese natiH jIisls who 
like to describe themselves as ‘elh- 


everj one is familiar bni* 

has not been fully S?- SMmiKIIS . 

is no good evidence dm 3 Man Who Disobeyed 

Mig i»c s t ed 11 di n ' biography oj Sir Horace Smith- 


saviour of the B.E.F. 


vmmgasW G. Rimcirnan. But must be providerb/psyJiSy" 
LXcryone who has admired the runge conimon-scnno psychology gets us u 
of his interests and the h.lem. ho Inna 


id his interests and the tiilenis he 
brings to their pursuit will he glad 
*■<? [hcsc essays brought together. 
A,l but one of them have appeared 
in a larjcty of philosophical and 


Jong way: a more scientifically 
based psychology will gel us further. 

rhe .anxious reader— especially if 
he happens to be an academic socio- 
logist -may wonder whether this line 


by men who were, ami Mill nrc . 
described nor so much as scientists 
but by the more honorific title of 
naturalists They were often 
countrymen with a characteristic in- 
tercst in and affection for the horses, 
dogs, domestic and other fowl which 


Mr. Smiihers’s account or the 
battle of Le C.ilcau is at once vivid 
and lucid. .Smith-Dorrien had orders 
to continue the relreat hill his 
professional judgment and rapport 
with his exhausted troops told him 
that it could not lie done. On his 
right flank lie had become separated 
from Haig's I Corps by [lie for£l dc 
Murmal and on his fiont and lo- 


quota of enemies, and it was well- 
known that the Commander -iu- 
Chief, Sir John French, disliked him. 
Kitchener had for tlkit reason been 
doubtful of the wisdom of posting 
him to command the II Corps But 
French's immediate reaction to Lc 
Catcall was to approve : 

I say, without hesitation, that the 


fire Aborted summary of Mr, 


plainly does and that Mr RiincimVn :'5? urfc,n a ^pieitm 
. nnl mind. Whit he wants is L h ? "t* af 


. tilHl A II if lit ll. 

scs’ * 1,e uar,y c,K, l >lL ‘ rN »rv conceincil l ot fhV ** T 1 Ln £ * rei,cs| sc f vicc wn,cn Wlin ine ris * of being pinned down rare and unusual coolness, intrepidity 

fch *™ |,}l e tw o forms ol early learn- theones of'imii r BCwtrenclered her, his dedsion to stand and surrounded by vastly superior and determination hud been present to 

[CiS »ng conditioning ;, n , | imnriuiim. in oiv^ ‘ j«ghl With II Corps at LcCalcau forces, or continuing a retirement Personally conduct the operation. 

cd which have Ivl 1 " in ltt « hc - co “: *«•* *« beyond the physical Thus the C.-in-CYs dispatches of 

o expensive 1U I r K “ ’’ X <Wmed,ry. saved the U.E.F. from virtual power, of his soldiers. U is hardly September 7; the hesitation, and 

f ,md l,tW,,td rcfc «aa*li in .?..[?! A n ,n '«j v *s (wo^ilhilation and the allied cause too much to say that at this crucial worse, was to come later. Only 

i recmi years. < ontemporary psycho- ? r . rt ®«W «k' m disaster. But the aspect which moment a wrong decision might French's unstable character, and the 

logy Uillons tradition hv start inn , . ,uw< ™ is imitf. Smnhcrs brings out so admir- nave lost the war. Smith- Dorrien long, bitter feud with which he 

. .. i r ‘ ,m 'bmiSN Hint everybody knows ,hc MUestiooitfy in his very readable story is that disregarded his orders, fought, and pursued Smith-Dor rien until finally. 

* bVc D r s)ny who has kept pigs or !. tfy . lo . Produce i« Victorian general (in 1901 he inflicted such punishment on the and unjustifiably, relieving him of 
poultry i.s familiar with the fact that i LS| ^ I , nvis « ls ,nna,c or tf* 101 * Ouecn Victoria's last general) enemy that he was able to disengage command of the operations at Ypres 

y- M| ch a mn ia I.s quickly learn to U0,, " I J w "ether the teuftomlzeil the spirit and substance and rejoin the remainder of the in May. 1915, can account for the 

. . r CSpond to the clank of the food nail r?/ bc ,,pplic<l 10 siluafc tho Briliih Army which bridged »-L.F. virulent and malevolent attack made 


i 111 I III (i.«: ill. , jiiiwi mu lunuim Ul 

ent iiunuij; ^ ha 5 sowicountry in her heyday ; it is prob- 
1 oi ih . i -| ° P° r ^ or ® 4® that the greatest service which 


nSroif I "Sf TV rr ^ —I 

pressure was building tip. He had to August 26 could never have been 
choose between standing to fight, accomplished unless a commander of 
with the risk of being pinned down rare and unusual coolness, intrepidity 
and (surrounded by vastly superior and determination hud been present to 
forces, or continuing a retirement personally conduct the operation. 


moment a wrong decision might 
have lost the war. Smith-Dorrien 
disregarded his orders, fought, and 
inflicted such punishment on the 
enemy that he was able to disengage 
and rejoin the remainder of the 
B.E.F. 


French's unstable character, and the 
long, bitter feud with which he 
pursued Smith-Dorrien until finally. 


191**. Against this Smith-Dorrien had 
no chance lo set the record straight. 
He asked permission to publish his 
ow.n account, but the postwar tide 
was running strongly against gen- 
erals. and the Army Council refused 
it. Hie most perceptive comment 
came from the other side: von 
Kluck’s chief ol staff, von Kuhl, 
wrote : “ One Corps stands to fight, 
the other marches away. Where was 
G.H.Q. that day?" That day. and 
on all the other days, it was much 
loo far in the rear lo enable French to 
control his batiks. 

Mr. Sniilhers has not been well 
served with regard to maps, and 
there arc a few small mistakes, but 
all who cherish an interest in. and an 
affection for, the British Army will 
be grateful to him for his book and 
particularly for his stout defence of 


was tiftforti; 
to Comic's 
anyone will 
with Wober 
an alfeginm 
length jit fij; 
“f rehgion. 1 
on Mr. Hut 
rob of any « 
predictable 
task which i? 
hifiy. anfhrnp 
not to say t. 
lb gramlio 
uthentes for 


_ . virulent and malevolent attack made 

Smith- Dorrien certainly had his in French’s book 1914, published in 

Rhapsodizing on Anzio 


and unjustifiably, relieving him of a soldier who deserves a more digni- 
command of the operations at Ypres fied epitaph than that by which most 
in May, 1915, can account for the people remember -him. Sir William 


Robert son’s lapidary “ ‘Oracc, you're 
for 'omo.’’ 


WOODRUFF : identify with, since Mr. Woodruff 

Sadness denis himself a fresh hand of dramatis 

atto and Windus 25s. personae with every new incident. 
_ The result is more what an older 

... generation would have called a prose- 
cen written by the poem t j ian a lvar £ t or y ( an( j Mr. 

ci 0P vF H' slory Hi Woodruff has taken much (rouble 
Florida, whose pre- over [,is style. Normally he aims at 
; have all been con- something simple and realistic 


ZZ? of our entire 8™/’. " «nugie V and “ritual 

umnirW ix CQn ? m,t « 1M to is the ,1r 8" ,l )8 IhiU wllut we ought lo 
an adc< l»- C!C j il,n ) vhal beliefs people will 
posf rem « logically . un . e,er wl, at conditions and wha 
predlciion <We mu. rnd " cc lheni i« aive up those" b. 
thera a<so kn(>w that . a which .point, Hie furore 

-Zy. c0,lW never m fact 


,:i 'is uf “ object ivc 


discoveries slnuild 


■. never m fact have 

Matb that prediction. 

. As a g 00( | st U(1enI of w b M 

5 1 ? ' JltefMlons and beliefs of 
,hey attach to their 


rnd^Th 81 “ ,nd iJ ion * and what will 

^ w .hh 1 ti, y,ve , up ?«e beliefs 
rh! which point, (he f urnic l)vcr 

the categories ol analysis will die ;i 


splXICb, 


s been written by the 
Economic History at 


, , immanrlar ur— , mne iicskiycu in miziu 

-cd to he v^^mander on liie North-West with the 1st Infantry Division. So 
only from ° f oS' 1 JS vivid and wound in R are his memories 

But the pnncMgJJy®*’ at _ b [ I f ad ® that he hns chosen not to systematize 


“ Oh; why weep, woman, oh, why 
weep, man ? On the plain of Lalium 
they had scratched peace and inserted 


relevant appearance, is called 'Cyril 
O. Prat tfall. The difference from 
normal American writing on war Is 
lhal officers are usually com- 
mended ; but not those on the staff. It 
is, however, one of the faults of 
construction to have brought in the 
staff at all ; Mr. Woodruff should 
have stuck to the fighting soldiers 
who are not only more important and 
more worth describing but also well 
within his capacity lo describe. In the 
higher reaches he blunders unneces- 
sarily and anaohronisticnUy : majors 
wear polished field boots and stick 


"«‘Hy sceptical 

<he recently fashionable idea of 


iv flex n a •i'*' 11 k™* rtf hiipixnis or deiii !V P \J n >' ‘^ponv ami that he gei!cr.i|i/e<l Similar ^“Piander in South Africa and a them bv fmooSn^"? 1 lhe barrow of hell.” He is not afraid pins in maps as though they were in 

Acuuir^ hT’ ■ s ' inp,L ‘ ,,r ftwiplex. st inlns .ml ‘■“ ,,M - l, ‘^nt sal 1,1., clam must he- npiMtUl withoth?fep s commander in the retreat from concentrilo interest on^snecine of the sentimental cliche A soldier a chfltcau in 1914; colonels are, of 
2’^ behaviour is interpreted in -S k ' ,,d ^^v spccihV Ttu- beginning In (he red-cout era. t «ffar.I P SE rcoallin 8 a fiend's death thinks: course, " be whiskered and red- 

terms uf coudmoned reflexes. This ih.!.' J* 1 ' 1 "' ** ‘''“'hiii.l.ii^ discisu-- sluokinV hn.ul- r th-Dorrien finished when the af inSni'irStn^ ,,that ’ s when something inside him faced" and their planning is inhu- 

* ^ tbe new orUiodoxv. !« nincinle kom had aheudy made its appear- ! r S!?u, s ! wd broken another finds that manly mechanical and influenced by 


frequentiy po 
^ although ' he' 
■ av ftol hi^g of the point, it « t 
1 " V” di^nguisblog feature of 


i l n n tw IO ri v. . « moments of bitter fear nnd despair, 

?^L.L7 0 -tT F S . ^ bis biogra- expressed through the mouths of 

British, American . and . German 
linoRy oTTfTe British Army. He soldiers add: Italian civilians. Anzio 


(Miil/ftS'r t. 5 1 - l ,,the whole thing had been a night- 
through ihL mmnh p nf mare from beginning to end ”• medl- 

me^lLnn h ^nd m °Srm«°n tati ° 11S ° n n Germa " 8fld db 
:JSS:^?¥22“ Withi '■Don’t pity him, W U8 / 


of ui.tix iifiLiiiiv, l licviC B j d r d , L S , E ,^ kol >n Wood, who makes a good background, because 
ilteihxcivi'x U>x to ibt [S^! d r “ r ; ed l linder c L0rd Ras ' an , who. it s nw Jong periods of positional war- 
ivxiils ot msi ifxcihii^ S ii]t ord Fitzroy Somerset, had been fare; but essentially the theme is 
t scc r mr k y « tbe Duke of humanity, the background, though 

-Sh' •«i5 , S , S& IHo g?^ the p « n ^ula;- and realistically described, is war In the 
ire , ren, ‘ • 5*“ " ^stract. .... .. ■ 


nreuniL*iii ,,3S rten L r lineton was ft child " thcre abstract. 

4S til being carried to his grave old The publisher compare Vessel oj 

this hoik iu,,l^^di3f n 2 al t' 8 T 1Cr r *5° hl '* oharfied Sadness with 411 Quiet 0,1 the West ’ 

, in ih' iS£ 2 , tl i e he , ad of his company at ern From, and there is a lo! which 
L rlg/lf |>[ - Those who rscret the hww nnt rAmnnricAn Fnr An?in 


with; 11 Don't f pfty fiJin, piiy us/ 1 
When at (he start of the book a patrol 
goes out, one man has in his pocket, 
inevitably, an air-letter from his wife 
saying she has been unfaithful, and 
the ink has run in places from her 
tears; the patrol of course ends 
disastrously. It is, of course, Christ- 
mas Eve. 

The" book was First published 


: R. SCKARF i . 


social 


,l . Hutchinson . riniu.. cursorv ch: minp.i.. !■ '"L"' rather 


« — -p«^' 

The cuh ° f technique 


wh,eh derives from Ihc Tcgcid thu mu Z ht 
whoever wears this rine £S'5 ^ mm ;trizes and surveys 

verse with the birds aK„sis The' °* «* pr “«« 

approach has been accepted with sor Shw\- - r L >,ddlc * 4,1 lhc hook Proles, 
.the definit- 8ood-hum°i,red tolerance even by the S factl i '. di ^‘ l,, ‘''on of 

in» m iHnr n,c more convent innni on-i l4, . rHLl< °f initiation. *i(i« 


conventional and orthodoi a^,,„ h 


dlloHuI himwlf to ihint^W. 
the possible inipliiMliftu d T]: 
pnrury learning (henry f 2 . 
*»>nal, Miciiil and clink'aJ^r' 


no character or set of characters to British officer, who makes a not very 


faced ” and -their planning is inhu- 
manly mechanical nnd influenced by 
politics. It is unimportant, artistically, 
that Mr. Woodruff lias no firm grasp 
on strategy because the ordinary 
soldier, who is, his (heme, would be 
ho better informed : btlt the sudden 
change of levels upsets the run of the 
book, all the more since the lower 
level is dealt with sq much better than 
the higher. 

Interspersed at various points of 
the book are short pieces in vers 
fibra. They are not notably different 
ia manner from the surrounding 
pages. For (his is a rhapsodical work 
designed to appeal by all means to 
the emotions, and it succeeds In 
conveying with its mixture of fantasy 
and realism the noises, the smells and 
the feeling of war. 


■O MAY : 

.■Souvenir Press. £2 2s In hi* i • r 

■ . J,,k ,n|csl book. Love and Will 

w “ 

staWTi't T ~*Jr°*** *hH. fa.h 


ethical: love, will 
meaning, flc. ’ 


Professionals with long memories 

tRNNETH STRONG i professional weakness. Apart from Allen Dulles he regards as the last course, photocopies of documents) 

abn’oif Intelligence this incident, however, German intd- great romantic; John McCone is Cicero Is usually credited with the 

CaSSell £2 10 s lieence comas mil fniclv wnll. and nlmncr Kis idp-il nF th« rfinvFnp nf m no* -.e .11 L j •• 




derives its inspiration frdm 




lost their then 



V" -r«vw «r Utpuaht j into sex . ,u * falling . aaa butter 

BHS(ffilartu8iHMr; &*■ »» be 1™. ... 


utirugc, iintogii iuniiiinln.’% 

diminishes cro*. Toohuf^J 
id Will, jn . cnUrgemcm of comcMQ 
cliriiu S,, b'iitnte fnr ii ami, 
n y r *P*« and truncate »«- I 
. Holla • -a 

at both In t,ur ttmc tFiii nwdiffj 
r then- ,hcrc i* "-«» much in Lvfj 

in thiV Jttcds stiymgandrtsuijj 
rexpon- convin cingly. But :illb«^jj 
. , i** therefore .i good one. ^ 

d mo*i w,dc nildience. it is peri«P ! fl 
hat he ^ important i«« its Anrfriojj 
e ccle- ^WihiIiI have lU think % 
ifipyc, .*Wch Inform it are 
writes, and ba%e formflMjj 

falling . and butler of H 


eneraj Strong, who held important 
(Diligence posts in the Second 
p^ld .War and was later Director 
m* -joint Intelligence Bureau, has 


professional weakness. Apart from 
is incident, hdjwever, German intel- 
ligence comes out fairly well, and 
certainly gains when compared with 
Brigadier-General Oharteris, Haig’s 
director of intelligence, who carried 


almost his ideal of the director of most spectacular of all espionage’ 
intelligence. The Russians are hand!- successes, though abortive because 
capped by the existence of two disbelieved ; .but Genera! Strong is 
separate and often rival services, one singula rty cool about the affair : 

milifnrv on/I nnp nnlitlml- f hair ora 11 Tka.. _■ J ■ 


to extremes the opposite, and very military and one political; they are “These papere are said ... to have 


!PM War and was later Director ■ rare - fault of wishful thinking and further handicapped on the political revealed many of the operational 
Sfhn joint Intelligence Bureau, haa over-optimtai. • level, in spite of enormous resources plans of the AUies.” They arc indeed ■ 

Sm^ubllshed ia .well,- written and .' i wars both the Frenolj and great efforts by “ a defective said to have done , so ; one wartime . 
formative autobionraDh- Intel!? a nd : Ofirtnan^ : military intelligence understanding of the outside svpfld ”, .member of the: juteffigcnce service 

£3 * Tihe Tod^^ in L ^esxvere.c^ellejt, in General Two examples he give are W ' 

Jf .f . *° p i n l “ e Strong s opinion, and be was well wrong assessment of likely reaobons plans, and the order of battle, fat 

Eft 9 11 November 7, 1 968). .In this acquainted w»th both. They were dot to the installation of missiles in Cuba, * Overlord ”, thourii how tfaev abi ; 


fel.he ranges more widely over _ _ ... 0 TOIV Ufc - 

<jflftld in which he was so long a Jave been although Colonel Llss, the Middle East failure of 1967 he' find it hard to -explain. Oencfal 
er, \ As a historian he spares us *1. wl ,,, 9 erma J I “ Foreign ascribes 46 a faulty military a pprecia- Strong may besiipposed to.icnow tiie‘ 
Tj-ii and loshua. with Whom his Arm'es.Wesl, branch, may have tion of Egyptian capabilities: .... 1 facts his ooolhisss : is' dearly algnifi- ■ 


_ •• ■ ■ * O' . * wivt WIUUIILVU U lv 

Strongs opinion, and he was well wrong assessment of likely reactions plans, and the order of battle for 

acquainted with both. They were dpt to the installation of missiles in Cuba, Overlord ”, though how they gbt 

put to as good a use as they should and tho invasion of Czechoslovakia ; into the ambassador's safe he would 

have been' nlthnnirh rViVinat riu (He Mi/t/iln Cnc.1 fja llni-A nF lo ui Via. :< ■ l.-.j «_• 
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W. H. ALLEN 

THE FREELOADER 

David Nathan 

The manner In which Basil Northcoti, 
though penniless, attains his 
Ideal 61 luxury and a life of ease, 
is the subject of this hilarious satire, 
which revels in the humbug of big 
business and show business. 

30/- 

BLACK STAR 

Morton Cooper 

Alter hlB great suocess, The King, 
Morton Cooper once again explores 
the ruthless world of show-business, 
with the story of a beautiful 
Negro girl's struggle for stardom. ' 

35/- 

THERE’S A GIRL 
IN MY SOUP 

Raymond Hitchcock 

This marvellous comedy of the 
generation gap Is based on Terence 
Frlsby's long running West End 
play and the forthcoming Him starring 
Peter Sellers and Goldie Hawn. 

' ■ SD/- 

V \ 

WAR CRIES ON 
HORSE BACK 

Stephen Longstree! 

In this vivid documentary. Stephen 1 ; • 
Longstreet traoes the half-century o I ? 
warfare that made up the Red Indian's 
■last desperate resistance to the . ■ 
encroachment of white ' olvlllzatlon ‘. 

60/. 

THE PERMANENT 
FAREWELL 

Peter De Pojnay 

Set In the nlghtm^rlsh yiorld Qf ; •'.* ■ . v . 
homosexuals,, this gripping -novel' of-;'! 
a man's search ih PSrlfi for. the;"- ’ |: , r: - 
truth ebopt hie daughter’s r death . ' ; 
touches on Some pf the burning ' :’ v ^ 
questions d f our age. 
v.V ■; .. - - < * ••• :ao/-: 


into love.*’ ' The nniuc away- from «i 1 

IMjIa. - .'a • ■•fe ■ nc 


rn.Tzu and Joshua, with, whom his "“r, ™’v ^ a ,i MiiMumiin. mvis i uisoooiuBss js ateanystgnin- 

Li Aiipn nniW bio^ HieTAa mflueaced decisively the point of The chapter on espionage is out- cant.i ,■ •. • 

e 2? : ^ „55 n t?i-Li?j ® ttack chosen in 1940. During the standingly sensible. General Strong. ThefiiWlchfipter.on ho^intelli-' 

^riure ^ifr^ ^c^'irstWwld^a v 5* , ® iv ^ lhe poIn ? 0 ^that6pies aretarely of.gence Works,' Js Suitably discreetbul 

gggre rrom me t-irsi world War. highest place -4o British intelligence . much use When they are |nost needed, convincingly sensible. The 1 main > rb- 

. Sfelfi 52^5? J. ras !^ nd p J. aises ,n ' Particular “ Bill " just as all German sources in Russia qulremdhf is tori obbt^faatlrig brain, 

If^JKCpCQ II ? the Gennan Cavendish -IJenu nek; who from 1939 in 1914 went silent, as soon as R ussjan presldlog ; over 1 T a ■ Finely tala need ■ 

5 n A beca i lse J ?. 45 was chairman of the Joint . mbbillzStion closed: the frontiers. He baoperwiVe's^tOm ^- Onfea system ‘ 


1 Facts his coo!nisss : js dearly sign if i- 
is out- cant;! ,■ • I-. ''. : 
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SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


tfAR MEMOIRS 




Simply because Conditioning and imprintingThe saviour of the B.E.F. 


«. c;. Rt.'Nt IMAN l 

Sririotagy iii its Place .Hid other 

cwtfy* 

23f»pp. < '.unhittlgc University Press. 
12 5 s. 


People looking for portents may 
well find' one jit the appearance of 
the collected papers of someone ns 
. young ns W. f ■. Rimciman. But 
eicryonc who has admired the range 
of his interests and (he talents he 
brings to their pursuit will be glad 
to sec these essays brought together. 
All blit one of them have appeared 
m a variety of philosophical and 
sociological journals : the exception 
is the essay which give* Sociology in 
Us Pin* e its title, a substantial piece 
occupying almost .1 fifth of the whole 
bonk. 

The shortest summary of Mr. 
Kunoimnn's views on the place of 
sociology Is perhaps to stuy (that he 
wants more of the scientific explana- 
tion of social phenomena and less of 
flic " Science of Society lie sides 
with Mill up to the point where Mill 
was unfortunate enough to succumb 
to Comte's blandishments: and, as 
anyone will readily guess, he gidot 
with Weber rather than DurWieim— 

;m allegiance he justifies m some 
length in his essay on the sociology 
religion, The job of aerial science. 1 
on Mr. Rurrei man's account, is the 
fob of any science: the discovery of 
predictable causal relationships, a 
task which is equally that of socio- 
•ofiy. anthropology or history. This is 
not to say Lhat we ought to aspire 
to grandiose nineteenth-cento ry 
schemes for large-scale prediction 
covering all aspects of our entire : 
, future ; ail K commits us to -is the J 
empiricist assumption that an adequ-' 
explanation post rent is logically • 
, Isomorphic with prediction ante ivm, 1 
even though we may also know that 

• mere fe an excellent explanation of 
.why we couW never in fad have ; 
' matte that prediction'. 

• As a good student of Weber, Mr. 
Kutwman knows- that questions j 
about. (he retentions, and beliefs of 1 
voeial actors and assumptions about ( 


rlie existence ot this feature of .social 

r inquiry ivU hum hung in the least 
tempted in accept ihc kinds of con- 
sequences (Ikuvji by Peter Winch. We 
1 can, ami we imtsi. inquire into the 
causes and the et reels of people 
having the beliefs and intentions 
they do. or attaching the meanings 
they do attach to their actions. I he 
; underlying explanatory mechanisms 
must be provided by psychology— 
common-sense psychology gets us a 
long way ; a more scientifically 
based psychology will gel us further. 

The anxious reader — especially if 
he happens to be an academic socio- 
logist- may wonder whether this line 
of argument docs not thin the 
boundaries between .sociology, 
anthropology and history to near 
vani.shing-point. The answer is that it 
plainly does and lhat Mr. Kunciimn 
does not mind. What he wants is 
well-founded causal explanations of 
social behaviour, present, past, 
familiar and alien, not the prolifera- 
tion of metaphysical claims on 
behalf of what are largely adminis- 
trative divisions of subjcct-multcr, 
He is especially, and quite rightly, 
very hard on the vacuity of the 
"frameworks " provided by struc- 
tural-functionalism, though he re- 
cognizes the attractions of such 
schemes in offering if not theoretical 
explanations then iu any rate sugges- 
tions about the requirements for 
such explanations. 

The other essays, both methodo- 
logical and empirical, back up the 
approach defended in the first. Mr. 
Runcintan is sceptical about the 
utility of attempts to agree on a 
definition of the realms of " reli- 
gion ”, “magic", and “ ritual" 


W. SLUt'KlN : students of animal behaviour as an 

Early I .earning in Man mid Animal expression of the new uiilhropomor- 
pi nn Allen and Unwin 3* fh^n. It is, however, less a revival 

ininorbick ■»(!-.) ot anthropomorphism than a revival 

lp,irLrh,ia ' JM of humanism in the study of animal 

_ " behaviour. These naturalists who 

Modern psychology conceived cssen- like to describe themselves as “cth- 
tially .is the scientific study of dlogisls" rather than as biologists or 
behaviour was developed in Britain psychologists arc represented in this 
by men who were, and still arc. vounlry by students of behaviour 
described not so much as scientists sUcb as V ^; Htorpc at C ambridge 

b,» by 1 lie more Honorific thlc of ** W. Sliick.n Ihc 

. r . .minor ol Early Learning m Mon 

"naturalists . They were often „ml Animal . 

countrymen with n characlcrisiic in- rilc early ctap , eiN JlfC concerned 
leresi in and affection for the horses, -.l .. . 

dogs, domestic and other fowl which )" lU ltie ! orms ** *"* 
shared their homes and estates. in ®. conditioning and imprinting — 
(.'harks Darwin is so described, which have been the subject of 
There is perhaps a suggestion of extensive and detailed research in 
amateurism and a suspicion of recent years. 1 on temporary psycho- 
anihniponiorphism in the use of the lngy follow. Ira. lit ion by starting 
term naturalist and those so from things that everybody knows S 
described were to be displaced by a Everyone who Hus kept Dies or 
more severe, more academic breed poultry is familiar with the fact that 
of students of animal behaviour. suc |i animals quickly learn to 
. H. Huxley though not an ncndemic respond to the clank of ihc food pail 
a recognized scientilie .status : muc |i ax they respond to food itself, 
more characteristically academic They respond to any signal as they 
'5J Romanes and C. Lloyd respond to the .situation signalized. 

Morgan, both of whom were recog- Tim is technically tie scribed as being 
nizul as psychologists. Both had conditioned ’’ to the signal. The 
been converted lo Darwin s concept term is extended to cover the pro- 

hcy Io ! bc ccss wh . crcb y un nnimal learns to do 

prevailing dualism of the psycho- something it has not done before, c.o 
legists and wore accordingly con- perform some operation which is 
2 M B* ‘ nfcr . n "S ‘f* objective regularly followed by sonic saiis- 
kV u l f ■ f an,rnu ' s from observ ’ fying event. These two forms of 
j hlc behaviour. learning have been the subject of 

l lu- trend however was now set detailed experiments which have ehi- 
igainsl the dual is tic system and to- cidnted the precise conditions under 
vnrds the reconstruction of psycho- *hcy 0CCt, r. Ihc greatest credit 

ogy on the basis of "objective" for ^ d, «wvcnes should be 
biological foundation V “^ “1 *• American experi- 


cveryone is familiar but whidnx 1 •ain mns. - 
has 1101 been fully explain^ 1 * 1 * E S 

is no good evidence ilS o^ itc Mnn VVhf * «•» 

ual can acquire any skill s j„St)3pp. 1 e 0 Coopci. *3 3s. 

observing the exercise of ihj* * 

l>y another individual. It jj,\ hiogiaphy ni Sir Horace Smith- 
suggested that one child nwjDorricn »s fascinating for a number 
another in the performance ofPf reasons. In his own right he was ft 
dc iiiqucnt act or hy observimsoldier of stature and integrity who. 
delinquency on television. Bu°vei' a period of nearly fifty years, 
.suggestion is plausibly niet hplayed a considerable part in the 
argument that the child Events which shaped the fortunes of 
imitates «lhc act lias .some imWlis country in her heyday: it is prob- 
ctU impulse iu perform this k&blc lhai the greatest service which 
For the failure of general, abe rendered her, his decision lo stand 
theories of imilaiion Professor fighi with M Corps at Le Catcau 
in gives a plausible expert f D 14. in spite of orders to the con- 
lniitalion is first defined nreci^rary. saved the B.E.F. from virtual 
" Imitation involves two indivi^nnihilation and the allied cause 
a subject or observer who fcijrom disaster. But the aspect which 
and a model who is imitoied7” c ' Smithcr* brings out so admir- 
Ihen raises the question wheiha®^' * n b ‘ s very readable story is lhat 
tendency to produce matS? 1 '* Vict0l * an General (in 1901 he 
responses Ls innate or kanirP cc:in,c ^ l,ccn Victorui'N last general) 
doubts whether the term imk°P iu,n, ' z «l the s n iril and substance 
may be applied 10 situalionj «° r ,hc ,,ri,ish Arm >' which budged 


Mr. SmilhcrsS account ot the 
battle of Lc- C;ileau is at once vivid 
and lucid. Smith -Durrivn had orders 
to continue the retreat hut his 
professional judgment and rapport 
with his exhausted troops told him 
that it could not be done. O 11 his 
right flank he had become separated 
from Haig’s l Corps by the forel dc 
Murmal and on his Hunt and to- 
wards his left flank immense enemy 
pressure was building up. He had to 
choose between standing to fight, 
with the risk of being pinned down 
and surrounded by vastly superior 
forces, or continuing a retirement 
which whs beyond the physical 
powers of his soldiers. Ii is hardly 
too much to say that at this crucial 
moment a wrong decision might 
have lost the war. Sinith-Dorricn 
disregarded his orders, fought, and 
inflicted such punishment on the 
enemy that he was able lo disengage 
and rejoin the remainder of the 

B.c.r. 

Smit'h-Dorrien certainly had his 


more characteristically academic 
were George Romanes and C. Lloyd 
Morgan, both of whom were recog- 
nized as psychologists. Both had 
been converted to Darwin's concept 
of evolution but they adhered to the 

f irevailing dualism of tlic psycho- 
ogists and were accordingly con- 
cerned with inferring the subjective 
menial life of animals from observ- 
able behaviour. 

I lie trend however was now set 
against the dual is tic sy.slem and to- 
wards the reconstruction of psycho- 
logy on the basis of " objective " 
biological foil ndal ions. Psychology 


why we couW never in fed have mu, iral- dearth. He also offers some 
intkfe that prediction. sceptical empirical work on 

: *sa'«nod sutdent nf \v*k«. m. .recently fashionable idea of 
Rurwmfn knows i-hL' n^lnn, S * BU,S , “^n^^ency ", though from 
about ihn J 1 r e ? ,on * ;1 P urc, y l°gicnl point of view a 

ur ,mc mien ti on s and beliefs of recent anicle bv Ito*- nnH Pnr^i 

3&S!3tf£! ItoSh' and contractarian 

aSS^*fe«# waaTsas-tt 


. ' , “‘“O' 1 - « auuni , uii'ii'giui lUlllKlUUOnS. I'SVC IO OCV 

gspMpAi's:: 

—at which point, the furore over ex,nlHmr i behaviour u, stamps in any response and tfod 

the categories of analysis will die a ri SiJ tro P ,st ' w or Vernal of consequent satisfaction 

nnjim.i. reflex actions, simple or complex, slanins out unv irnid^nou m ciw>;nA 


reflex actions, simple or complex. 
Acquired behaviour is interpreted in 
terms of conditioned redexes. This 
was to become the now orthodoxy, 
the all but universally accepted 
system developed by Ivan Pavlov. 

This new orthodoxy was, however, 
lo bo challenged by the emergence in 
Europe of a new breed of natural- 
ists, of whom the boot-known and 
most influential were Konrad 


one distinguishing feature vt anlhro- Social Justice will remember L 7h<« I - orwi/ * Niko Tinbergen and others, 
pobgy that such dewiipt-ve prob- m^ra f™ vvho burned to the study of 

Iwvt^iw a vcry grcat d^ bf work erf th«7 S T?i C aK animal Ufe uniler oatl,ral “« c,d ” 

- SraiS !urr ,S° re / bo . equally demand a book raiher<ftaSfa review condilioi,s ral,, ® r than in the labor ‘ 
... f w ^ ^^S 68 °f ox f>lanaUon in reply : one can only hope the hook atory ' Lorc, V z ,s best knoiva by his 

ore m^. But ; Mr. jJ(Upoumn aocepUi is facing written P« b k an j widely influential 


plishmcnts, namely that satisfaction 
“ stamps in '■ any response and that 
denial of consequent satisfaction 
slunips oul any tendency to specific 
action. Pavlov's outstanding distinc- 
tion was- to fornurfirte iibTs prlntfbfe 
in objectively observable and menx- 
urssble terms. Ihc facts have long 
been known, research has established 
tlic principles in detail. 

So It is with imprinting. Everybody 
knows, nnd lms known for a long 
limo, that young births attach them- 
selves to and follow not only their 
parents but also anything that moves 
in certain ways. They learn to follow 
any human parent-substitute or even 
a cardboard box or a clockwork 


differ so greatly from one u*? e . nineteenth and twentieth cen- bmiwi-uorncn certainly I 
lhat it is misleading to regar4b tl,rics * 

as belonging to one class ofi Smilh-Dorricn's first battle was ^ « -- . 

nomena ; in -this way there £Tsnndlil\v»na. in the Zulu War. with W n Q r\Qnrl 1 

such single entity as imitation. * hc arm >’ n B h,ln S for lhc ] !! st hme . ,n AVlia O VJ VJ. i 
It wns -ihoni •. ..nnii.ru aw/ 041 coals J,nd regiments still carrying A 

... a century a f°*|beir colours into battle as they had wiiiiam woonwnrr, 

Romanes attempted to answer \^ one al Blenheim. At isandhlwana ”/ LL ] AM c WOODRUFF « 

question whether the charadenSmUh-DoiTten himself happened to Vcssel Sadness 

song of a song bird was innalebe wearing his blue patrol jacket, 190pp. Chatto and Windus, 25s. 

due to imitation. His ingediivhlch possibly saved his life ; and the - 

experiment was in rear selected icoiours of the 24th Foot were after- jj 0ok has |, eer) by the 

birds in lighthouses and oijvards recovered from the body of p ro f essor of Economic History al 
remote places .so that these brLieuienaru Melville, round which University of Florida, whose pre- 
would not hear the songs of rathey sverc wrapped. Mr. Smilhers vious publications have all been co li- 
bers of their species. The ^describes the vicissitudes of this cernc( f with his professional subject, 
ments were not conclusivo and Colourful career, from Isandhlwana For his theme he has gone back nearly 
have had to wait for Thoqie'jra* 0 second Y pres, first ns a subaltern twenty-seven years into his own past, 
studies of the chaffinch. This Rorkes Drift, then a company to the time when lie served in Anzio 
Inn proved to he very sde»®° mm . ande J ® n . North-West W HH the 1st Infantry Division. So 

learning only from members rffF* or |t l0r of India, a battalion com- vivid and wounding are his memories 
own specks. But the principle cw mander . Rt r m t ? ur, ? a a br 'S-j de that he has chosen not to systematize 
be general i/.ed. Similar expert comtnandBr in So pth Africa and a them by imposing a story, 
must be repealed with other spe» ?° r P s commander in the retreat from concentrate Interest on 
The concluding parts of Pnrf<» »n -the ccd-ccml era. characters: Instead he offers 
Sluokin’rbook fi Sniilh-Dorncn finished when the 0 f- instantaneous impress! 

son^e hirgo T ssum iii vshidfreal ftWeat “ moracals in balfic. nea 
mingles with ri'-li'iii |-rw ance in ,e ba !' tlc , flBld ' - moments of bitter fear and 

naled bv ihc dc v.-lmiiiwK%: r Smith-Domen s hfe, his .blogra- expressed through , the mo 
*K?ut Brlfish. American, and ... 

..... dt jhe^Bnlish A rmy . He soldiers and .Italian civilians 


null'll hv ii... , ]..u, . in, iirJTfl/lBi' .pmun-uomens ure, ms oiogrg- expressed through . the mouths of 
lies ihiuit lor .. v , British, American, and German 
niiiDs of i lliilii ..,,. ^IJiMmlnulty of the British Army. He soldiers and Italian olvillrins. Anzl6 

Op fnitivl limhiVv^ L -i ' !SSclsta scrvcd u,ldcr Sir Evc,yn Wood, who makes a good background, because 

!u!?! 1 ly< ??Sniih ad scrved i' nd er Lord Raglan who. it sow long periods of positional war- 

25Sf!? ! V lrt Lord Fitzroy Somerset, had been face; but essentially the theme is 

W v ws rescW,tf ' 1 l \? f n ^military secretary to the Duke of humanity, the background, though 


quoia ol enemies, and it was well- 
known that file Comm under -in- 
Chief, .Sir John French, disliked him. 
Kitchener had for that reason been 
doubtful of the wisdom of posting 
him lo command the If Coips. But 
French’s immediate reaction to Le 
Quean was to approve : 

I say, without hesitation, that the 
saving of the left wing of the urniy 
under my command on the morning of 
August 26 could never have been 
accomplished unless a commander of 
rare anil unusual coolness, intrepidity 
and determination had been present 10 
personally conduct the operation. 

Thus the C'.-in-C.'s dispatches of 
September ? ; the hesitation, and 
worse, was to come later. Only 
French’s unstable character, and the 
long, bitter feud with which he 
pursued Smith -Dor ricn until finally, 
and unjustifiably, relieving him of 
command of the operations at Ypres 
In May, 1915. can accomvt for the 
virulent and malevolent attack made 
in French's book 1914. published in 


fQL". Against this Smiih-Domvn had 
no chance lo set the record straight. 
He asked permission tu publish his 
ow.n account, but the postwar tide 
was running strongly against gen- 
cral%. and the Army Council refused 
it. The most perceptive comment 
came from the other side ; von 
Kluck'.s chief of staff, vun Kuhl, 
wrote: "One Corps stands lo fight, 
the other marches away, Where svas 
G.H.Q. lhat day 7 " That day, and 
on all the other days, it wa-> much 
too fur-in the rear to enable French to 
control his battles. 

Mr. Smilhers has not been well 
served with regard to map*, and 
there are a few small mistakes, but 
all vvho c-herish an interest in, and an 
affection for, the British Army will 
be grateful to hint for his book and 
particularly for his stout defence of 
a soldier who deserves a more digni- 
fied epitaph than lhat by which most 
people remember -him. Sir William 
Robertson’s lapidary "’Oraco, you’re 
for ’omo.** 


Rhapsodizing on Anzio 


identify with, since Mr. Woodruff 
deals himself a fresh hand of dramatis 
personae with every new incident. 
The result is more wbat an older 
generation would have called a prose- 
poem than a war story, and Mr. 
Woodruff has taken much trouble 
over his style. Normally he aims at 
something simple nnd reulistio 
(though with no bad language), but 
he is also fond of rhetoric and will 
burst out with apostrophes such as : 
"Oh, why 'weep, woman, oh, why 
weep, man ?' On the plain of Latium 
they had scratched peace nnd inserted 
the harrow of hell. He is not afraid 


them by imposing a story, nor to 0 [ lhe sentimental clicM. A soldier 
concentrate Interest on specific recalling a friend’s death thinks: 


characters: Instead he offers a series 
of- > instantaneous impressions of 
moments in battle, nearly all 
moments of bitter fear nnd despair, 
expressed through the mouths of 
British, American, and German 


charming and widely influential engine. Lorenz termed this "im- 
Klng Solomon's Rinu, the title of printing". Early Learning in Man 
, - .. . . which derives from the legend, that nnd Animal summarizes nnd surveys 

7 . k I TfipK • qaAi *v| whoever wears this ring could 00 n- the essential facts of the process 

, VjJLJ. U-l oULldi verse with f ho b , il ' ds and beasts. The In the middle of the book Profes- 

llbrY H srttAni? . -• . approach has been accepted with sorSluckin passes to a discussion of 

■Wi ■■ troversies that surromid the definil- good-humoured tolerance even -by the facts of imitation. This is 

The Soclotoglcfll Study of ReHgion • ion of religion, and allotting a rather tbe more conventional and orthottox another phenomenon with which 
19Ppp, Hutchinson University £ Ursor i' chapjer-to studies of religion 
iLibr^rJ. 33s.,(paperbnck l L4s.) . 1 social anthropologists. Miss 

'jiSM: The cult of technique 

her owd . piefcrral talh, rivcf 5n "l?'"?™”". 1 : 0 ".. . mm ,iuv 


troversies that surround the dofinil- 
jon of -religion, and allotting a rather 


p^Osifl ^ tp sho^V tiia^lhei sociology WcrDcr ' Slnr^ t? f ' 3 ^PP* Souvenir Press. £2 

of:relteIon is,not^«a v ,lttt*fPWf«iriS p'^k.^Rciuhold N «®buhr, 


survey of progninimei of ^'Wellington in the Peninsula ; • and 
research, ami the ilifficuKiCs *when Wellington was a child "there 
argument arc increased by c *^vm being carried to his grave old 
smn and condensation. -"^Genera I Ligonier who had charged 
this book could with ;idrariagoff at ^ ie jj^j 0 f j^is company at 
it in the light of its aujnors WjjMalpInquet Those who regret the 
” 0 ' Imprinting ami harlj ^‘passing of the old regiments will 
nig (1964). This, though no "^understand wh:vt is meant here. Per- 
than the present volume, ^^jbaps more than anyone else Smith- 
condensed, There, Professor ^“foorrien personified the army of his 
allowed himself to think aloud a»^ ra 
H 10 possible Implications of cow ; . 
porary learning theory for ew- 

lional, social and clinical issues- /»•".* 1 


realistically described, is war In the 
abstract. 

The publishers compare Fewri of 
Sadness with AH Quiet on the West- 
ern Front , and there is a lot which 


"that’s when something inride him 
had broken"; another finds lhat 
" the whale thing had been a night- 
mare from beginning to end medi- 
tations on a dead German end dp 
with ; ; V Don't pity him, Pity us." 
When at the start of (he book a patrol 
goes out, one man has in his pocket, 
inevitably, an air-letter from his wife 
saying she has been unfaithful, and 
the Ink has run Jn places from her 
tears; the patrol of course ends 
disastrously. It Is, of course, Christ- 
mas Eve- 

The' book was first published 


relevant appearance, is called -Cyril 
O. Praltfajl. The difference from 
normal American writing on wur is 
that officers are usually com- 
mended ; but not those on the staff. It 
is, however, one of the faults of 
construction to have brought In the 
staff at nil ; Mr. Woodruff should 
ha vo stuck lo the fighting soldiers 
who are not only more important and 
more worth describing but also well 
within his capacity to describe. In the 
higher reaches he blunders unneces- 
sarily and anachronistically : majors 
wear polished field boots nnd stick 
pins in maps as though they were In 
a chflteau in 1914; colonels are, of 
course, " be whiskered and re ef- 

faced " and their planning is inhu- 
manly mechanical and influenced by 


politics. It is unimportant, artlsticully, 
that Mr. Woodruff has no firm grasp 
oh strategy because file ordinary 


bears oul the comparison, for Anzio privately, in the United Slates, and 


as described here sounds very like 
Rassdhendnole at times and the sol- 
diers could be of either age. The main 
difference is that the reader is given 
no character or set of characters to 


the style is to some extent mid-Atlan- 
tic. A British offiocr addresses an 
other rank as “Soldier"; an Italian 
peasant bus a workhorse; another 
British officer, who mokes a not very 


Professionals with long memories 


ydpne, 



ethical:* love, will, care, courage, 
meaning* &c. 

In Jiis latest book, Love and Will, 
written with the wisdom and clarity 

. , and Nor- E * istendal . psychoanalysis, tyhich Jj his previous contributions, R 0 IJ 0 

man Cbhn, Her critical comments are derives its inspiration fr*n r?cpnt Ma V ainis to demonstrate that both 
Sv/ofe® v^^V ih«t4be.haT a C^minep.ial v philosophy, and, ', toe .Love and Will h UVc lost their fheo- 
this fldi 1 ™ • ’ own to niakcin' clinical work of Ludwig Bioswangor, Wical.anil practical potency in this 
Tfii iihoiher'^ W 1 baJ * received more support in “ n | ur y a » d ihat some of the resoon- 

b ala need ari:ount P of Max Weber’s Americn m Britain and has ability for this rests on Freud, 
irttich-d.ebatcd theses on the relation ,5lken a ralher diffcrcn t course tjjei-e. u , r : M «V ' s at his best— and most 
oL religious attitudes to economic The leading proponents of its central s °aming-when he attacks what he 


nplogy Uiminiiihc't conwlomaew j 
diminishes crus. Tools arc no 
an enlargement of conscloujnc** WJ 
xubstUutc for it am), indeed, WM-j 
repress and truncate it- ' 3 

In our time this needs ^ 
there is so much in Love 'Wt* !" 


KENNETH STRONG : 
of Intelligence 
813>ppJ Cassell. £2 l Os. 

)eneral Strong, who hrid Important 
intelligence posts > in the Second 
Vprld War and was later Director 
>f-Mie Jc^nt Intelligence Bureau, has 
Hfed? published : a; well^writtcn. agd 


fiini * m t LSrl" _jr^ cl l 1 nfnrmntive autobiography, Intelli- 


■L u 7 1 r i Min ' 91 lQ e respon- nui mmu U!S November 7 J968V • In this 

M Dr ^Ma ^ °u Freud -’ • : »£***»* “ B .°° d -“"u he ranges more widely over 

if f al u h « anti most - ^ uudtence. u m pe rhaps ■ |n whfch he was so loag A 

:r2“M When „ hc “ tmcks he ln 'P°««n|.ps'.*tt Am«noailf«JR^te r . As a historian he spares us 
u„.. New PuntaniMii: the ed)e- ^^otiid have us think, Tzu and ioriula,, with whom his 


is therefore a good one. desefv 
wide uudlcncc. it is perhaps npi 
so important aj ili American re 


professional weakness. Apart from 
this incident, however; German inteJ- 
Hgence comes oul fairly well, and 
certainly gains when compared with. 
Brigadier-General Oharteris, Haig’s 
director of intelligence, who carried 
to extremes the .opposite, and very 
rare, fault of wishful thinking and 
over-optimism. 

■ .Between the, wars both the French 
•add v German . military . intelfigeacc. 
services were excellent, in General 
Strong's opinion, and he was well 
acquainted with both. They were not 


soldier, who is Ws theme, would. (>e 
no better Informed : but the sudden 
change of levels upsets the run of the 
book, all the more since the lower 
level is dealt with so much better than 
the higher. 

Interspersed at various points bf 
the book are short pieces In vers 
libre. They are not notably different 
in manner from the surrounding 
pages. For this is a rhapsodical work 
designed to appeal by r(> 1 means to 
the emotions, and it succeeds in 
conveying with to mixture of fantasy 
nnd realism toe noises, the smells and 
the feeling of war. 


Alien Dulles he regards as the lari course, photocopies of documents)^ • 
great romantic; John McCone 1* Cicero is usually credited t with the 
almost his ideal of the director of most spectacular of all espionage’ 
intelligence. The Russians are handi- successes, though abortive because 
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W;H. ALLEN 

THE FREELOADER 

David Nathan 

Tbs manner In which Basil Northcofi, 
though penniless, attains his 
Ideal 6i luxury and a life ol ease. 

Is the subject of this hilarious satire, 
which revels in the humbug of big 
business and show business. 


BLACK STAR 

Morton Cooper 

After his great -success, The King, 
Morton Cooper once again explores 
the ruthless world of show-business, 
with the story of a beautiful 
Negro girl's struggle for stardom. ‘ 

35/ 


THERE’S A GIRL 
IN MY SOUP 

Raymond Hitchcock 

This marvellous comedy of the 
generation gap is based on Terence 
Frlsby’s tong running West End' 
play and tha forthcoming film starring 
Peter Sellers and Goldie Hawn. 

1 an/. 


WAR CRIES ON 
HORSEBACK 

Stephan Longstreet 

In this vivid documentary; Stephen : 
Longstreet traces the h all-century of . 
warfare that made up the Rad Indian's. 

•last desperate resistance to the • >■ M 
encroachment of white * civilization \ 


almost ms iaear 01 me director or most spectacular 01 au espionage TMacvv 
intelligence. The Russians are handi* successes, though abortive because * . • . 

capped by the existence of two disbelieved ; , but General .Strong is- PetOF Qd 
separate and often rival services, one singularly cqol about the affair:. , 
military and one political; they are " These papers are said . . lo have set in |he nigh 
further handicapped on the political revealed mnny of the operational homosexuals 
level, in spite of enormous resources plans of the Allies." Thejf are indeed ■ ■ • . ^ 

and great efforts, by “ a defective said to have done so j one wartime; 8 • ® 

uadoratandiog of the oqtslde world ” v meptber p£ ..the intelligence, service ®bp¥, , >.M | 

Two examples he gives are their has claimed' that they contained .the' idiiohes on dbi 


THE PERMANENT 
FAREWELL 


Sat in |he nlghtrpsrlah -world of : 
homosexuals, this gripping novel' of 
a man's search in Paris lor' the; 
ihith abpyt, hla daUphter’eijd^fh' ^; 
touches on tfome pf the .b'urnjng 


cn map m ■ uritam and has , ' ur 0n Frc u d - . = iS .' rerciorc a Bpod one. he roil more wid€ , y over pul to as good a use as they should 

a rather different course tjiere. Ma V * s at his best— and most w,dc uddJ *ncc. it is perhaps nri«gi . {ch fae was SQ j & ■ have been although Colonel Liss, 

tiding proponents of Rs central ™'ns->whe n he attacks what he so Itaportunt ili American ftjgjj . > historian he spares us . bead . of u; f4w „ German " Foreign 

ae.are Rollo May ami Abrp- f^Mie.New PurifeoUm: the cole* would have us think. Theff; u and Jotofia with West ^ branch may. have 

fiasIow,'jiltfiough ntenl jm). 5^“ n “ C t s “ «» ** «t»"so of loyo.' •I'®!' ,nf Pn* ' * ^'Sri.hd Allen Dulles'begnn his The ^“*0^^940. DwiS thi 

^eholberapists, a g . for Ju-t. uJ *.V' h>nan P Q rson , he writes, Anginal and have formed E ^Jw 7 rfl /; of Intelligence, and takes his SeCorid World' War he gives the 
Rogersi^ may {perhaps bd . sought to have Jove without falling and OUttei 1 pL exiricotial tho^feWharture from the First World War. bluest place to British Intelligence 


UCp-T, 



i^^ bfirdiy distinguish him -from the inanimate - a . . :L 1 • ■ • 

ptfie ’■ lylprid; n tj.0 • From o^er lqrjns .of life- Sfcj ‘j. 0 ™? » T 


br^n S ‘-untantem: the ee)e* u * im "\ ‘SliJSutf Tzu nnd Jorinta„wUh whom his 

'tSZV?'?* al lhf c *P® n *L°f iovc.' * h .'$ infprpi H no V f Sriphd Allen Dulles began bis The 

. J hp \ Icterian person,'*, he writes, pn ** nal and have formed 0 f Intelligence, and takes his 

-. sought to have |qvc without falling and huttei 1 pL exiricotJal thoulPg^Warture from the First World War. 
into sex; . the modern person siPks s 9 tac time. •' -; • •' 1 ■^©oause Colonel Hentsch was 
ta have-sex, without YalHng jnto love.” lW>6ue ataay ia of intelligence In toeOerman 

Technique; he believes. underminos 181^ feduCtlvc psycbc^W^. e t ^^ dc l dar J Crs ' and beca ^ s * 

Ihe capacity to it* mi dtreclipfi qnd -ih^™>!M ^ send him ralher 


Armies West " branch, may have 
ipfiiiencedj decisively the point of 
attack chosen in. 1940. During the 
Second World' War he gives the 
bigiiest place to 'British Intelligence 
and praises in 'particular ".Bill ” 
Gavendish-Bertfinck; who from 1939 
to 1945 was chairman of the. Joint 
Intelligence Committee. The . high 


ascribes -to a faulty military apprecia- 
tion of Egyptian capabilities. 


Strong may be supposed to know'. the ■ 
facts ; bis. opolne$s is cleariy rignlfL 

cant.-’ . -• : ••• t-. 


.Iti.is^bp^qted'^lb ' 'all 


galltnae, 

A fWP: existerttinl psychoahiilwis 


The chapter on espionage, fs dpt*, cant/ . DI ICCI AM FT)1 1C 
standingly sensible. General .Btrp.ng . ThbFirta} chapter, '.'oh hpiv ihjelll-; , : 'i S. ; 

points out that kples are rarely or pence workvfc suitably discreet but 

mtich use when thpy aie most heeded, convincingly senSibta. Tbe malri re- XViCLrl wINE . ->*; 
just.as«ll German sources. in Russia qttiMnientila'-fbr'a ooon9itiaiU| l?raln,: .rr / . ■ ’ . . iv v. "/!*.. ■/! 

in 1914 went silen t as soon as Russian presiding overf u a finely balanced Paul M. KourGimuff and V2 
mobjlizdlion closed the .f-rontieis. tie coowrwive ' system,” Oiify h sys^m* :.-w 

calculates that when be was DJreoIor of rh-is kind asfsore.tiwrt' decisions QQOfQB Sl. GOOfgg ; ... 0 

of the J.I.B. about 5 per cent of too qra -based , on a ‘rational assessment; . - , . « *• , , 3 

information came from spies' j in -War and 'not left to ihe JeeHngs tit the tnan a l^adlnafingcol faction .ofeOme 6t 'r M . ^ 
the proportion fa natutaUy^much at the Jodi , feRuea<tad;-.petoans by J . ^ Q mo* remarkable remedies / f; ! . -■*% 
lower: " Wbat about acero?”; the Chatteer remarks frptti Trieods .or: L 


calculates that when Ita svas DJreoIor 



l&tfoduotion H ; makes -to 

B Utgencc.. Hentsch ,, ']i 
durable example of ah j 
ber, Cnd sewn? io have 






tas the ne^tuntn and oVer-^l* efficiency ’.ao<i f ' because they-: have from ftis ntaster’s »fe.4nd selung- ^G.Me(alStrongproVki^sm.mm$ejfajft 

lion, o|t ttie tneuiy which fa their feartvt^ ^ the ■ lessop 5 of -cbordlttafioii. thpm to the<tari«»n 8n to® « nd W c ‘f :»• ' 4 ^ '■ ^ - 

f;£ v iVvfV'V: r ; ; ; v:- : ; ■ ^ >■/ ij-rr-g 4 -= ^ 4!.' . 
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Putting Zelda back centre of stage 

MA.vrvMu.roKM, . ... © 


rORLO AFFAIRS 


1.1.71- TCSi ; .4 


ZcIiIh Ml/f'criild 
42*Jp r >. Boil k> J loud. £3 3s. 

" When 1 ws« young in the Midwest 
and had drcam> of my own, it seemed 
to nic a linu thing in live ns the Filz- I 
gcrald.s hiid . . Thus Mrs. Milford s 
Opens her monumental biography of s 
Scott and Zelda. Zelda Fitzgerald, A 
Or course, is the ostensible subject and u 
inevitably is placed throughout centre ; r 
stage; hm the spotlight is on a g, 
literary ixirlncrship. a literary mdn- di 
age. a marriage of like and unlike as Tl 
potent .-in that of the To|stoy S , say, 
or the l.aivrcnce.s or the- Woolfs. C£ 
Many who siiJI remember Zelda were ' h 
interviewed^ for the book and 
hundreds of previously unpublished ha 
letters from both Scott and- Zelda B.i 
co marl ted. Nut only Save Me the rid 
tyaf/c but Zelda s other abortive div 
Jjteinry enterprises are restored to -Sqi 
the canon. The result is far more ch: 
than ycr anoiher portrait of Jazz Age I-il 
tinsel turned to tarnish. Far more ing 
Ihtiii yet anoiher' revised version. 2d 
with footnotes, of /'he Beautiful awl avi; 
Uanutfif, Here is a terrifying dcs- fim 
cenf mto the maelstrom. Here arc «lf 
the Furies — in imobonhln . i 


•I. 16 "'. dirough life with ;i demh-hctJ 
ii ir fil ler of snaieliing-die-lHst-miMiicnl 

ur with iii.in>T-reiij!iialiuii. <ln not die 
tomorrow - - n r dm next day. I hey hove 
to live mi in ,i a y line of iii;my l»ilier 
ends .... 

So business ethics were Id he 
linked with flux Lwi^-M'eihlhhc, the 
sclf-su stained product to her own 
sell -promotion campaign. Jit Mrs. 
Mil fords words: 

ttoiiten were in drama ji/c llicmselves 
m inetr wiuili. r.» *»* 


turned ir down). It was Zelda who 
lirsl collapsed, to he removed lor 
extensive psychiatric t real men ( on 
the shores of Laic Geneva. It is in 
inosc strange, intent letters from the 
■isvlunt that Zelda at last seems to 
come into her own. .Some hidden 
element is revealed, beyond Hie most 
lamesian constructs of art: 


cause of the necessity of keeping 
4UUa in sanitariums •*. Zckla had 
heard 50,000 words of his novel and 
literally one whole section of her novel 

erhlV il n‘ m l,f lf ' of , i,s rl, y ,hn »- mi11 * 

enais . | iere iire nn(y , episodes 
SS ° ' Vll,ch s,,e has reduced £ «2£ 

h “ ok """■ flat I have asked her to 


w&sP'Jhe bold, narrow vision of Adenauer 

(another Zelda R BISSON: jccls assuniption. Ihmigh |,e rather Hick- was n.. m.,u- system permanent, the breach will 

could he bci-in lik l-,.i Auswipolltlh iler fluudvs- nair iicarledly uurodiiecsa lew <•! (he ami nu Gei man state, even though imrn final and afier I 1 


Milford's words: ' [hen the world became embryonic in Cl11 ' 

Women were in draniaii/e llicmselves an ^. Iht :j* wa * ni > need lor He was now living in a slate of “ miLi 

m !heir to experiment and he in Tl^SSlSJ: ih W fcrn * l,lij1 8 maMurb^iion and a couple of whiv 

E MMU&i wirr* ££ r; ¥ s svas n ‘t m *. J lha ; 


auild he begin his l ist mni ,,e AuswipolHIh uvr flundi-s- 
Thongh Zelda \ singe imeS puh,ik 
continued to shrink and dari^pp. Munich: 1’ipei. IJ.M 28. 
inward iliumi nation, Tn££— 

w2!! l ,!rJ 0 :,p P ear * ft is this* In the beginning", w rites Wakle- 
ihat cSirfriTS of l,i y i ne h^ar Bcsmiii. “was Adenauer." In 
gifted pair were ^nppciHn ** hc lhL ' word< ‘ " nd 

■illfilhpr riippul ••■t'llikir 


jecl's assumption* I In mgli he rather 
half-heartedly introduces a leu «l ilie 
concepts oi modern jmlmcal ana- 
Ksis—in parlicul.ii. that nl -.y stein - 
the real sticugili ol Besson's 
approach is a simpler and more 
traditional one; he is a very, verv 


ic rather I licit- was n>> I tuupcaii state sj slc-in 
h ni the and no (ieiinan state, even tliough 
;al ana- the Foisd.ini .lyreemciil hetween the 
ystein - vklorioiis pov.er, vaguely lures.iv, its 
Besson's uhiinalc rc emergence. 1 In “ norinul- 
il more ity " of I‘i37 had receded beyond 
i v. very grasp. In one way or another all iliosc 


So the dangerous years in Man- * Lflc J i,; 

ha 1 1 an or the Kivi'em, in Paris r. r , " 1lsh ^ ti - I he dii 

BiilL.in.ire, begun. A golden youlh-- l * r * nM - . 

'idmg astride the hoods of taxis 1I,C , asyl 
diving into the lounlain at Union P,f rf h , ,1,c! - Bui h 
rsi|,it,, y lo il gilded b «B c - ,,,e eponymt 
charade. Who was afraid of Zcld i ber mother s drea 
f-ii/gcmld ? While Scott was writ- ‘ ,f husband, child, ci 

5SS.iw£E! # ln St - R»phaa. ISElf. J ,u b :. s . he dc ' 


pa S~££M sas 


That was 1930. Wall .Street had 
crashed ; the jazz decade was 
finished. I he diagnosis; schizo- 
phrenia. 

1 lie Swiss asylum appeared a 

bX fhi C ; Bl ' 1 hcre ,hc Alabama 
belle— Hie eponymous gypsy queen 

of her ; mother’s i dreams — wjis .stripped 
cf ? l,d - Ci,recr - *-ikc some 
{u b : shc developed a severe 


tainsotri dKowed’ fSEThTJ! 

e ms‘ Tm' uT° SCd c horcogra.phic 
rernis, all became clear. But Scott, 

on h*j visits, grew insulting when 
Zelda refused to show him 5 Z " 

hhn io ,S | c W ,oll . in B iKf Clarion to 
JUJ? d J h '"} hi, . rm - He grew hy.s- 
krisal. obsessive in his resentment, 
writing to her doctor: 

!ik il L pr i\ b,lb, y. ** tfurrie d off even I u- 


ine i- l | r 1 es T ,n implacable close-up- of their acts {££££ Ax l Elt 0 “ 

of Arl tearing at Life. way’s, first wile Had lev !■« Jiua mfl ‘ diagnosis Bui Srn»V'%r”' e “ “ viluucv me contract. 

S5Sf?s gKpa 

ri w«5SJS isz r— > ST 5 * 

ips - ihsss 

It aho seemi m#. »h • dressed in you . n . fi Maple, 0r inter from Bah into re: f . , d ,alc . n,c d- Ion are a third 

it aiso seem i to me that on one page I c , ca In matching white knietr<>r tu- „ i f J tc wrner and a third r.iii* 

JJf®A n,z fd a portion of an old diary oF bt ^ ker suils, hud begun to shock e-ieh iv5s ?,?£ m . essa ® c 1 cver thought 1 had bal,el ihinccr." 

— 

J£S2B-°tJS“S”*- " h, ? h -. though const- settled r or rh c same aeket, but the Sen it: “ I .mi * r-,.s . 


ler was Becky Sharp, Scott's certainly n, e as 
, W J* t0 be ZeWa. Her words, her 1 Cfln 
* C,i£ l ns a,j 'applied his 
Th° P n ' it sbe wrote, reviewing- 
? he Beautiful and Damned under her cfret t- 
maiden name': The 

It also seem* t 0 me that on one page I J re< ; sc 
recognized a portion of an old diary oF bt ? cke 
mine W linti ifiiielnaiA.iaL. .■ ■_ _ * - nlkor 


|»e as something that gave her ' mSS 

Sr & 


beyond their control ° aB;enl ■ n1 ‘■ ,n, •' ot «nothcr recent unalvsis, 

But Scott, of course, iveni krnu ^ Baring's .liiMetipulitik in 
further successes, whereas ^de/nmm Kanzleniewokrutiv. Bar- 
novel was a flop, her farce wguOlTs emphasis was mi domestic poli- 
nevJi' ,l ”rtmf.i-i S f e ”! cd a ^? p - 0,1 the steps with which Aden- 

legal sense - she h-3 , ^ 1 h , ! tto *" sUer Cs|abl, * hc| l hlN nitrtterv over the 
hospital of 'her own w5l? 1,rci * n pi . ,,ic >'- , " akil, » MPPi rains and 

had to be releaxed on request n tbc sk ' 11 w ' lb "bich hc seized the 

four years a continent divided & lW ' , ' n,,s ,b:d w '* ,u ^ «* vc him (he 

for a linal six Zelda outlived |P ccbd relationship hc needed with 
writing, painting— herself a °Miipying powers. Hc even 
molher now— in a small y tresstfs - perhaps exaggerates, Adcn- 
frume bungalow shared with ' UCI S Bbiiieland-hiiscd perspective 
mother. Now no collegiate bt 0 cx P b, * n his foicign policy prefer- 
but admirers of F. Scor! riiz*' nccs - 

visited her from college. Lift! Besson, in contrast, stresses almost 
come full circle, bringing theft. bls .' vc ^ iinernational context 
tale princess back to Alabamr* wb ' cb Adenauer operated. Both 
"Baby" home. men admire their subject's political 

Mrs. Milford lakes no sides. j^droilness. as indeed any chronicler 
reputation needs no vindication But while Baring falls far short 
Zelda, too, can now speak for approving what lie admires, 
sell. A Moveable Feast, 7e*fcr? ws V n niJ, kes Adenauer the hero of 


good political hisloiiun. That is lo German politicians who pm ruuuTi- 
say, he can distinguish between those cation first as a policy aim were 
actors on the political scene who committing the same mistake: they 
recognize the needs of their time and were acting as il sninc prewar nor- 
place and those who dt> not. between mality, something like ihe Bismarck- 
those actors who peiccive the hisiori- ian nation -state, could be restored, 
cally determined limits and possibili- Men as diverse as the Socialist leader 


tics of their .situation and those who Schumacher. 


do not, between the continuities uf a 
country's political development and 
the caesuras. The virtues that lie in 


1 homas 


Dehlcr and Adenauer's own rival in 
the C.D.U., Jakob Kaiser — like Ad- 
enauer. a Catholic from the west— all 


turn sees in Adenauer mirror those erred in supposing that a neutral, Besson docs rot on so fir 
he himself displays: a jC cogntlion of self-determined Germany, belonging ..." .7, ' 8 f f ‘ l 

the qualitative change that the end of io neither JIust nor West w as a ,,s ' 0,1 lh c contrary he ei 
the Second World War had brought possibility. ’ lbe occasional differences 


about in Germany s.sit nation. 

In l‘M5, in coinraM with l l >IH. the 
Gemiun Mate, as created hy Bis 
maick. had ceased to exist : the 
I'uropean slate system, with C*cr- 


possi bilily. 

Adenauer, in contrast, saw the 
future of Germany, or at least of the 
three Western occupation zones, not 
in antagonism with the victors hut in 
partnership with them. Not unifica- 
tion. but integration, must be llio first 


many us a pivotal member, had aim. Membership or this alignment 
disappeared for good: libera I -Ca pi- would hc a source of strength lo 
hi list America and communist llussiu Germany, as Adenauer himself 
made good their hid for rivalry in pointed out in his memoirs : 


penoanent, ihe breach wiili commu- 
nism final and, after h»4‘). that 
America hail acquired a Luropean 
cnmniiimcnt to which she musi bo 
held formed the basis of the Federal 
lit public's policy for the first, ten 
years. '1 lie roots of its success lay not 
in Adenauer’s predilections and pre- 
judices, relevant though these are, but 
in his ability to channel Cleiman 
demands towards Western needs as 
he road, inefeed anticipated, them. So 
strongly did German and Western 
aims coincide during the 1 950s that 
the lack, indeed die impossibility, of 
a West German foreign policy 
worthy of the name was hardly 
noticed. 

Besson docs not go so far us to say 
this : on the contrary lie emphasizes 
the occasional differences between 
Adenauer and John Foster Dulles 
and Hie ascendancy that Adenauer 
gradually established over it ini. But 
these disagreements never went 
beyond the interpretation of the 
German- American partnership ; the 
two slates' joint aims were not in 
question. Besson’s argument outfit lo 
lead him tu the conclusion Ilia I 
Adenauer at times conducted a West- . 
erri foreign poIJcy, hm never a 
German one. Hcn^c. yvlicn at the end 
of the '1 950s American and German 


tii.my at the expense of I urnpean 
integral ion, the Federal Republic 
needed to embark, for the first 
time, on uit independent exploration 
of Eastern Europe. Schroder failed to 
make much headway, more fur inter- 
nal -than for externa! reasons. Bui 
without the Schriklcr interlude it 
would he impossible lo understand 
the reasoning behind the Ostpolitik 
of tin: Brandt-Scheel government: 
that the government of the western 
half of an irreparably divided Ger- 
many should have normal relations 
with Eastern European states as well 
as Wcslci n ones. 

The breach with Adenauer's vision 
is not complete. The current talks 
with the Soviet Union and Poland, 
perhaps soon with Czechoslovakia, 
do not Mgnali'/c the revival of a 
Wilhelm inc Mittelcuropa, nor of a 
Bixmnrckian balancing net. The sig- 
nature of the non-proliferation treaty 
is n renewed recognition that West 
Germany cannot exist outside one of 
the blocks, and that its be<ri hope for 
Freedom -of action lies in furllieriiiu 
ddtentc. That Adenauer did not ice 
this possible development, and ih<). 
his executors, Jlke Strauss and Bar/d: 
should denounce it in twenty- year-old 
vocabulary, shows the narrowness ot 
Adenauers vision, just as the early 


Zpi.da : 


man am making ngiiinst oilier l, « n i oeyonu their grave the cbtf" 81 Aaennuer .used to isolate or. 
writers who are finely gifted of mariluJ pleading and recrimiaai)^ ence his critics, w hich Baring is by. 
ami talented. Von are a third *t«l resounds. Was Scott "herr/ 10 m eans ‘the first to attuck as a 
a lhird re j‘l'ty, often the only liaison Service to Bonn.'s rather frail 
o’ v ‘ [, ‘ rKU - ' v bo could make the world jaflwrlaimciUury democracy, 

before" " a ' e me lhi,t !.° bc L r il?i he claimed in 1936?;, In their methods and approaches, 


restoration of normality, Both " revis- 
ionism" and "fulfilment ", though 
appearing at the lime as rival, 
niulunlly exclusive policies, were 


i ■ ■ . ■ , . *- i,v ■ i vMvuvun aiixi vivmiahi ' - — » j ■ 

noimil io grow. America, too. had a aims diverged, tlie luck of a Gentian • V® 81 ' 5 °f West Germany’s successes 
siromr lI1l wSiDrn Pumn^'pH,'- ° f ihi* forei H n policy, stood revealed. The showed its breallvlak-ing boldness an'd 
G,rl,,y ,™ 7 ni |if;„“!;hk.. A co'^n- 0e ™ an ' ^iomacy in o.r|g,nnhlj, ' 

try. in • shackles is not a reul, full die 1960s stemmed from die fact that Die A rnsenpolitik det Bundes- 
Ktnner. I therefore ihmighi that -out ' or ^ cn years' German policy-makers repithlik docs justice to both' 
letters would gradually fall away. hud not needed to think about their t j,u, „ 


familiar. In fact, Mr. Fi^rnlK life if i«^ k - Wl S t VQl ? wanfetJ 

he s Fcl[s his name- ?, er *!• an<1 VOti did 


ns £ wit!*? a c re r 
SJT7L.M ^ s'®. Sc ““ W 


Will to speak remains, ,nc 

fh Pf. i»ffobiogniphical fragments 
h,it Mrs. Milford has rescued from 

reved '"Kl f°* r ‘ hC firSt ,ime fuHy 


J Montgomery, Alabama, Ira ns- 
-ported by her fairy, prince (first 
S , ,n fhe 67th Infantry} to 
.ill that giumouf and loneliness" of 
New York. New York itself was a 
.fictionaUphCre where her Midwestern 


fSSf Ch? ' l,n ,° J,nd full-he;i rted sel- '' n? n n,J ' r, ; ld d,s ! llrb 'iie details. For 

ft. hiies> and chill-niindedncss nf ^ b ® r rtl| lward inferiority, ibere is a 
Ze i da , ' erowmg scJf-conlklcncc initcr verb.? 

her ns- verv W «f r - re ^ben S 9°™**'- 

ner ns \ery plain with a ** cerium ,f want in flv a kim i rto . 


S«.oit: "I [ am n professional writer, 
wj li jt tuiljc riiMowiag. 1 am the 
nighesr paid short story writer 
in the world. I have ut various 
rimes dominated . . ." 

Zi ioa; " It seems to me you are mak- 
ing u rather violent attack on 
a third rule lu lent then." 

Son: "Everything we have done is 
my . , . | am the professional 
novelist, and I am supporting 
you. That is all my mutcrlak 
Nunc of it is your material. 

Long ago, in Paris. Zelda had 


was hc reversing their roles it r be two . books complement each bersnip of the European state sya 
had admitted three years eariitf! 0 ' tlbcr admirably* and nothing would- °P German antagonism towi 
In the last analysis she is a " m - r ° mis,e: ‘ dinB tllan 10 conclude the olher members of that system. 


person ihan I , 2*"i B ™? n \ is ' lhtf ,css **** w °* 

but I am a weak individual. Shi* CCfll,!ic 11 s,,arcs morc of lh,; su b- 


this and really looks upon men 
HTjnuin. All our lives, since tJiti; 
of our eugugomcni, w c huve spent hr A • • • 

soa >« nun- ZcIJn A n tl — Q (Tl fa tr\1 
strong -enough' to Jean upop. Iiijlll LI "* dgl Ld. lUJ 

To their daughter, CKO/JEg i . 

Ihcir niurriage, ho Future oLConnniHilst Power.. -^ 

announced: 247pp. Eyre and Spotliswoodci £2; 


lllD ■ turned out. for his partners. 

AFter 1 945 nyithqr revisionism nor Adenauer’s conviction that ' the 
fulfilment was a rvulislic option, partition of Germany was semi- 


t ®: • 

^Anti-agitator’s handbook 


ful . coexistence between, rival that now* scorns. Until that docs hup* I 

ideologies. r pen, however, there is likely- to bb l 

Mr. 'Crozief' pinpoints with cool pleniy of scope, espeeinffy in Africa,' I 
accuracy the way in which the con- Latin America and South-East Asia, I 


the 1960s stemmed from lire fact that Die An\senpoliiik det B, aides- 

. inielleelual taniS oSl ^ 

from 196! to 1966.^ obligations of past qnd presehl West 

Given the United Slates bid for German policy than any other work 
dgtcrtlc, if necessary at the expense of by a German in Gorman; its publica- 
Gcrman iinitloaion, and [ France's bid lion is therefore in itself a political 
for a special relationship with Ger- event of some importance. ' , 

Look hour Sky Tours 


1 But Zdda’w'us so nnioh " niw 'a£w Mur r p V compared her to ari 
^^Ct. svha; of the other ' h She 

Zelda 7 What shall A>Uta do? " be-;’ « ,h } in , conversed, aloud : 
came the refrain of lhei r early - lrt ? ™ 1 •' don 1 ,X ou lhi "k that A 
marriage. Obvioc]«ly she could not I - on s I usl hhe Christ7 ” Or 
write-obvious lo Scott, that is; f or Pervcrrejy, when introduced: 

■ ® 1C ,is H<e f»ry property. But p L” Sf e v ° 11 d,c in the marble ring." 
could Repaint? Could she act ? k S'" p ^.ZeWi' 1 * before 
Could she dance? What could a \ P Zn S ^ l ^ [ ^ cr:l,ds - She became 
89 y, daredes’j'L. spoilt elermi ff nse ’ withdrawn. The 

"Baby” of the fiiprily-rfo once she th nfi fo?k f ^ e ? lruc,,ve dive began in 
bad married liec handsome iSver? 2!! ,y !° end l n *948, jn that 


ninn In a southern garden. SP 0Vlc l Power structure have gradu- 
havc the sirengiy for the felly been brought lo light. Bui still 
, sometimes she prelcnjW. MgH l00 little is known of one. of its 


■PJKm ,h ; in , unversed, aloud:’ 
Gerald, don t you think that Al 
JoNon is just like Christ7 ” Or 
more perverrejy. when introduced: 

F,l h rr: t d :?_' n . ,h ' m :'. rb J=.ri"8'' 


It is the world of Svlvin pi o . i^?! 1 ,S ?° h ? ve P icced whole' Pretended heainifuff. KS she di? 11 100 £ known one of Ils 

The Bell- Jw ih-ii ui, u- ? ^( a,b s ,an B^ ( J we b of evidence together, hove if. * most vital elements, Agitprop— the 

'searches here prefigure and mu of • nlll|c inlaition y *‘ ilie did have it. And it is ip cntral Coramillee’.s.Deparlntem for 

H grew her Or* 1 i'ilmnl.Ma.1 »...l of und female watchfulness— continued have brouoht ’ hn.-v ^Agitation and Propauandn— which 


venrs m-inu ...mi, ,h^' “P 1 ' of *’ peaceful coexistence ” has for the exercise of what the nuLljof 1 

y. , any a | eels of the b ccn uscd by communist govern- calls " competitive subversion " . 
wer structure lu.ve gradu- ments for their long-term subversive On a number of points of detail, 
brought to light. Bui still' aims, and he lakes u suitably down- Mr. Crozicr’s assessments are ’open 
tic is known of one. of its to-earth view of Ihe limih or fruter- ,0 criticism. Is Sartre really "one 
I elements. Agitprop— the na '‘ tolerance within Hie communist °f the most powerful influences 
mini il tee’s Departmeiu for bIock itself - He is no doubt right In w j t bj n the New Left " ? To observers 


of the most powerful influences 
within the New Left " ? To observers 


IS 


tr iiftimwme rover v nrHo-.ik., k- , 7 V m rnai , 

She could sllH be a feminist dw- ' « e ,t , y fireal an Asheville asylum : 

. haps — of the kind, ndt Unknown' to- ,,|, ( ^ bn l cver American quest was ^ * 

day. who dislikes rrtbst women, She SmtM^kik - ind ncrion - had become VT&T111] 
'could m ^hoped^a^f' fflS^ e K» ?ed< 

' herself as ^ ri ^ f 1 ? ' c , x ^ trim eiu with Personal survival. "The partie? the 1° SEPH LEACH! 
' hersejf as a transient,: poianan.t fiemra driokme home e s, the Bright Parttaitio- ( 


il grew her one com^i,nZi 7 1 wj icn mm ness— continued 

. On J compWed novel. to reach .out for one another Theii- 
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rimy wouki no longer enjoy a com- 
plete monopoly of power— the one 
heresy intolerable to the' Kremlin 
leadership. 

On the other hand, he does not at 
all rule out the possibility of an 
eventual rapprochement between the 
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So vie L Unioti and China, unlikely as often the biller. 


bn table point. But such minor re- 
servations are not sufficient to 
invalidate the major part of Mr. 
Crozicr's thesis: that in censing to 
bo monolithic, communism has nol 
ceased to be n philosophy whose Anal 
aim is world domination. Perhaps 
this is only another way of snying 
that Ihe price of freedom is eternal 
vigilance. This still needs to be stated 
in contemporary terms, and the more 
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Michel Butor is so modem, well- 
organized and productive a writer 
(how many others have changed over 
to an electric typewriter ?). that you 
aim as t expect to hear that lie goes 
for regular check-ups to a manage- 
ment consultant to make sure thill his 
mental administration and methods 
do not seize up. As a critic, he is in 
Hie habit of picking on the truly 
heavyweight oeuvres— Hugo, Ual/ac, 
Proust. Montaigne—" which land him 
with a stiff quota of rending to do 
and would probably crush a man with 
a less smooth and capacious filing 
system. Butor’s industry alone is a 
tacit reproach to- the slickness and 
unreuson of so much literary and art 
criticism. 

La Rose ties vents is a line 
example of his method. The book’.* 
subtitle is *• 32 rhumbs poiir Charles 
Fourier ", which we can lake to he 
both a description and a .dedication 
of Butbr's essay. La Rose ties vents 
is in fact the fulfilment of a mad bill, 
engaging project left incomplete by 
Fourier: the notation of (he whole 
put and future story of the human 
nice, together with its earthly anil 
celestial setting,' in thirty-two related 
but distinctive phases. Fourier dc- 
f emptied the first nine of these .suites 
and penoilled in their peculiar attri- 
butes; Butor has extrapolated the 
remaining twenty-three from other* 
of Fourier's writings, 

Tt is understandable that he 
-should have warded to pursue this 
lii/gc And deferential project.- First of 
all because Fourier’s writings are as 


.ihundanl as any dial Bill or lias 
expounded in the past*— the collected 
but not yet complete edition pub- 
lished by Anlliropo* in Paris in f%7 
tuns to twelve thick volume*— 
Unit tu .set- them whole, as they seem 
to be seen in La Rose tics i •*■/»/«. is a 
characteristic adiicvcmeni. Secondly. 
Fourier was a fanatic for system, 
.i inutile mat icat serialist who 

pined for the imposition of social 
harmony by number* : in die direc- 
tion and scope of his thoughts lit 
might have been invented by Butor. 
Thirdly, Fourier was a secretive 
writer, deliberately *o according to 
Hill or, became he believed that a 
touch of hermeticism in his prow 
would draw attention to the dishar- 
mony of the age he inhabited and 
that its elucidation would help to 
mark the advent of more congenial 
times' : Butor’s criticism is essential- 
ly hermeneutic and he has always 
proposed the writer fand incor- 
porated exemplary writers in his own 
text.*) as a bringer of sanity to 
discordant societies. 

The community of belief between 
Fourier and Butor is strong and it is 
emphasized in La Rose ties vents 
hecniise, as is his practice, Butor has 
selected what he wants from Fourier 
in order to reflect, though never 
explicitly to assert, his awn ethical 
and social sympathies as well as his 
beliefs about the ultimate impor- 
tance in any work of art of the 
element of self-conscious fabrication 
by the artist. La Raw ties vents is a 
particular and didactic reading of 
Fourier, and in it Butor’s submission 
to his task is so intense that by the 
end il is not dear whether this slim 
volume should one day form part of 
the collected Butor or whether it 
should be added here and now to the 
collected Fourier. 

Illustration* 2 is a collection of 
poems and short pieces of vory 
mannered prose written by Butor in 
the years since he published Illustra- 
tions I and previously published in 
reviews, the catalogues of art exhibi- 
tions and the like. The data of their 
first publication have been withheld, 
understandably so, since they wore 
not quite # like this , the first lime 


iiiiiiiil. None of the piece N in fact 
primed consecutively in Illustrations 
2; instead they have been plaited 
together. *o that after ,i stau/a or 
two from the death-song of a burn- 
ing Vietnamese monk one is faced 
by an eniinicralivc paragraph about 
Berlin and then perhaps hy a titbit 
from a third piece before one can 
gel luck i« number one. C lues about 
what is going on are given in the 
running heads at the top of each 
page, and the zealot who wants to 
reconstitute the pieces as they origi- 
nally were can do so by prolonged 
study of the index at the end. 

'I bis derangement of what were, for 
the most pan. occasional writings— 
many of them “illustrations” of 
visual material not included here — is 
extraordinarily irritating, hut it does 
consort with Butor'* wish to demon- 
strate the unity of everything that he 
writes. This is a reasonable wish, 
even if the wish of many renders of 
Illustrations 2 will he that he discard 
it. What i* harder to tolerate is 
Hutor's confidence that hy dismem- 
bering his own texts in thift way and 
juxtaposing elements from (hem that 
were born strangers to each other, lie 
will generate new combination* of 
words or thoughts and perhaps 
prove a point about the creative use 
of language as a whole. 

In this he could he mistaking self- 
satisfaction and (fie gratification of 
his -own responses lor the .stimula- 
tion of hi* audience. Is he not 
assuming that everyone will already 
have read the pieces in their original 
form and will therefore he ready to 
apphmd his boldness as he hacks 
them up and redeploys them ? Those 
who have not come across them 
before will he more likely to he 
frustrated than exhilarated, and 
many will he strengthened in the dull 
conviction that the creative poten- 
tialities which Butor is trying to 
exploit are more of a slogan than a 
viable literary device. 

If Illustrations 2 is n generally 
fruitless and over-hearing book, 
l.e.v mots thins la peinture, which 
belongs to Skiru's estimable " Sen- 
tient dc la creation " series, is n most 
lucid and unexpected essa^ on the 
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use of words in both the description 
and the making of painiingsi Buck- 
ing up Bu tor’s thorough analysis of 
Ill's theme is a typically pedagogic 
hope: to knock down the barriers set 
up in conventional centres of educa- 
tion between painting and writing. 
In his own holistic world, a. pic tor in I 
work is destitute of part of its reality 
if it cannot he judged together with 
its possible verbal commentaries. 

Biitor’s stance before a picture, as 
before anything else, .is interroga- 
tive: lie does nut look at pictures, he 
questions them. Thus, for him, the 
title of a particular work should 
modify the questions we want to ask 
it and, by provoking associations in 
rhe mind, institute an argument be- 
tween what vve are thinking and 
what vve can see. And because there 
is a normal relationship between a 
title and its painting, the various 
departures from it practised by 
artists in this or any other century 
can be systematically measured and 
explained. 

After a well- reasoned catalogue of 
the norm and forms of titling, Butor 
moves on to the use of lettering 
within the pictiuc-spaee and analyses 
(his with an equal eare and assur- 
ance, irrespective of whether he is 
taking his examples from Van Eyck 
or Mondrian. Les mots dans la 
peinture is an impressive clarifica- 
tion of an aspect of art-history 
which Butor obviously reckons to 
have been neglected, and the book 
itself is necessarily an embodiment 
of his hopes since in it hix own 
words are thoroughly illustrated by 
reproductions of most of the pictures 
he calls on as examples (some of 
them, unfortunately, are reproduced 
too small to be of full value). 

Les mots dans la peinture is a 
clever and a learned essay, yet it 
does raise . one doubt, Here, as 
always, Butor’s exegesis seems to rest 
on his assurance that any artist 
knows as much (and the same •' 
things) about what he is doing as 
Butor knows about what he Is doing. 
Somehow, in the act of creation as 
Butor recreates il there is no room 
loft for accident or riovonliness ; if 
there is a deviation from a standard 
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and univalent, it doe* not maiiehe Letters ol Sir William .lone* 
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and the me of the broads wool (the up the lifelong correspondence lic- 


ence as the luucliMone of a civilized in a man who had hec-n obliged for so 
attitude to polities, was oil friendly long, and so grudgingly, to truckle tv 
terms with Franklin. Price and Pries- the great. 


... . last from a C helsea pensioner!. Ai iwccn Jonc-s and his former pupil tlv. and brought himself to say that -|| lt; cctiional work h.,s been com- 
as a critic imposing his own ^illiam lone*, probably the most twenty-six be was elected a Fellow of lord Altliorp. v.lm in due course he disliked Ur. Johnson's principles . , , ‘ ... ‘ \ . 

lions on ambiguities quite dcw^H'ider a bje of Engl i.-h Orientalists, the- Royal Society, and a year later to became the second Earl Spencer. " tliough I venerate his intellect “. As pcitni ii>ne. wit tine usual appar- 
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have included Butor’s thougliiJ Jones was wry near to being an 
pieces on English or American Mdmirahle Crichton. Though his 
ers like Faulkner. Pound anti Jojraml fat her had been an obscure 
which would make more Kt/clsli farmer, his lather was a 
appearing in English than manydstingiiishcti mathematician, a eoila- 


Jones n heady found Burke too lary which mere footnotes cannot * 
aristocratic, incomprehensible, and provide. The footnotes themselves . 
subllnici In the Inst year of his life though abundant, are not always,; 
Jones was .speaking of himself as a sound— ns when Mr. Cannon tells m 
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there he was sent a* a judge, in 1783, 


One of the most striking things 
to emerge from the complete corrc- 
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Indian culture language, literature, previously unpublished bear on this 


aw, religion, ethnography, botany episode, during which Jones was in 
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book ihat it does not attempt to 
explain why. The Pope had played 


muffs the dates of that evidence. He., 
also tolls us a little of the . later; 
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ter pointed songs” fvvhaicvcr Coiwible £3 is* xemi-legiiiniaic . and illegitimate fhl DecWrVtionof Hie masterpieces of political rhetoric- ersary also occasioned a nd. Cpr whipli . 

might be) for Con.ubk. til.. . wwes and added : God alone, misIcScth? iht of all time".- drawn up, and what Sir James sboxvs n wbiggish dis- 

There cannot be very niany^^~ p ' iu„ Bnmnnnuc knows- what times .w^urc llwog m.. ArbiOam • * W aw Iflmfiite <»f ite-lwC-?- TUals IlmiM ■ taste— by ignoring 'the interesting- 

©£« arasBasaaSS 1 

ciS) Inivch^n letdown * biographies uf .individual mem- ontlmsiast may lire a little when Mr, courScthe rnvtlis wh.chbb cherish^ ^ C ?u e ei ””-£55* Eai than his' U t° 

cun u m. vc been let down. ^ ^ numhcr of 'valuable and Uergamini rejehes his final section modern myths which have replaced ™ ’ 4^ llbto,,r BmplMiirtfr- 

Jholarb' attempts to view certain on the Romanovs after the Revolu- legend and hftlf-rulhMdlcdlo or whatever other acts of briit- 


I This learned little book starts off with 
an assessment of the popular mind 
(“There is no Scottish historical 
of. the Russian Imperial family will document, unless it be the National 


so absurdly partial a -role that the. history of .the test, xvhicli was vir*. 
reproof of the Scotch letter is sur- • tually rediscovered; in. the seven- . 
pri si ugly dignified -and restrained.; leenth century, and*.if the truth be. 
English megalomania t is scorned told, virtually forgotten not long;, 


with gentle Irony; only -the standing 
of their own King Robert is some- 
what misrepresented, and that by 


thereafter . ■ ■ . ■ 

Such detailed critical study is a 
welcome alternative to the essays in' 1 


ers. a number of valuable and Uergamini reaches hix final section 
sholarly attempts to view certain on the Romanovs after the Revolu* 
arlods of Russian history through tiun. since this chronicle of trivial- 
ae prism, as it were, of the lives of itics amounts to little more than a 
er rulers, and even |in Professor society gossip-column. 


♦ no heftier than such ; prose 

told 

. - I 1 II W i II ' . 'as'vrtioft .Ihnt Ml#, ' fAhnolIn* 6»nnf 


ill. ihc midst of all this incoherence is his 
own mind, a mind nurtured on u 
historical time scnlc which secs hope 
only in Uie eopiplesity of the past, 
assured by past vitalities which surely, 
by implied lion, ctin come again, 

That hope is all Professor Bantock’s 
own, and ii is of the kind which 
drives rhe poem's persona to despera- 
tion : '* That corpfse you planted last 
year in your garden, Has it begun to 
sprout? Will it bloom this year?" 
The poem's hope is invested rather, 
one would have thought, in the 
transformation, of Philomel and the 
fire which refines. 

The same shortsightedness prev- 
ents Professor Bantock from getting 
beyond the surface of Eliot's social 
criticism ; 

Like mnny soeinl theorists,- Eliot doe* 
not define how, out nf the actual, (he 
Ideal is to appear — dor, 'in fact, the Ideal 
is Ills greatest concern. Tu be fair to 
him, he does indicate that he simply 
wishes to state the. conditions of culture, 
not necessarily to recommend their 
attainment; but il. ix hard to avoid ihc 
suggestion that he would indeed want to 
' make life -worth living Tor tis. 

On the contrary. Consider The Cock- 
tall Party. Moreover, Eliot would not 
expect the. ideal to emerge from ;the 
actual, since in his view they are not 
continuous. Again, his most pro- 
found conviction was that nothing in 
life could possibly make ft wortli 
living. That this conviction, ft . nqt 
often overtly declpred in;, his. social 
criticism can cause conft/sjdp.; Ifrjs/tt 

Fnplm hnoinMd .9 cAriialjii 


^^ertihg : f^ati|re,i(gcjpj; ; 


PioIksot aantbdkft'hot. sufficiently 
perceiye^e cliff iwilLy; , so 
iHat lie can b’bth appfoye . and. dis-. 
hpbroVe; of; Eliqt’si prescriptions.’ for 
‘cultural : health,. r wifhopt ooticip^ 


that hix sense of what niattCTs in life 
is radically alien. 

These inadequacies arc especially 
regrettable in a work “ intended 
primarily Cor student* Indeed, ns 
such T. S. Eliot and Education has 
some peculiar fnilings. There is no 
incitement at all for the student to 
read EUot for himsoif; and not even 
any openness in the writing to the 
possibility that other understandings 
might be possible. Instead the student 
is simply being lokl, authoritatively, 
as it were. (The. error extends even to 
matters of fact, such as that Eliot 
studied Dante under Lowell, who 
died in 1.89 1, or that he began to write 
verse at Harvard.) The student will 
also read that: 

The current student revolt is not only 
political . . . but also, in important arena, 
cultural— the rejection of the traditional 
moral and intellectual restraints which 
have, gone to. make up tho culture, of the - 
West. 

• He will be familiur with Ihe 
rhetoric, since it is not very different 
’from that of the '* revolutionaries ", 
But he will not find in that; sort of 
formulntion, nor anywhere In Profes- 
sor Bantock's book; tho live presence 
oF anything that' lie; copld’ ; usefully 
live by. If the studertf -i? offered only 
• abstract. .and verbalized convictions- 
small wonder that, he rejects them. 
All knowledge and aU feeling, Eliot 
said, after -Aristotle, begins in percep- 
tion. But there is nothin h perceived or 
perceivable in “ the traditional moral 
shd.UUellectual Ve^fairits which have 
■ gohe to make i|p’ the culture of the 
West • 

Professor Montgomery Is intent, on 
establishing just that aspect of Eliot 
, Which Professor fiantoqk misses*- 
"the. evolution of Eliot’s conirhit- 
mpnt to .Cti r.istia nity teflqctcd -in 

his. pipetpy ", He . begins vvitn Hie 
remark that Eliot : transforiped the 


(ickman's Romanov Relations) some 
romantic poetic of earthly sadwf .their prcylously unpublished 
and joy into a way of oxpressi«amily correspondence Wc have 
double vision of banality and btflso had, notably . in - Mm E. M. 
lude. Before developing that Mnicdingcii s Jhe . Romanovs and 
pauses to effect an incisive s>r. Ronald Hm&lcyt . The Tsars 
valuable dissociation of T. E. fUUomph to chart the rise and all 
and Eliol. Thun he makes an rf iU-b cd dynasty over 


begin to accumulate. First, Mr. Ber- their trumpet. 

ganiini does not appear to read Of course Ihey did have plenty to 


-sounding agreement (general because there' is” [0 ^ 
no positive evidence for It) that the ; *. . 

plenty to king's chancellor was (he real ...Jflj? J f, JSIi? 5 S2. ,J 


Oeronlion 


Prufrock ”, 


Socondly, iho'-'-inadequacy 


-giving 


indeed the blurb's description 


admittedly 


ajor s»gm- 


GORDON DONALDSON s 
Scottish Historical Docnihbnts 


f;i-scJnatins book jus, BergaminV is in Amcricsi „ « ESST P*. 

one's horizon, dHtvmiiv tMchtr i.n.l k*vUter>iAv n ooimnea 10 «ny parmourar penou. rv, , winrina. 


Thcobscrva.ion that many a To read , tal \ llushl .„ ie fa* f. DMhmA.by Ch»»» 

poet,. Pound and Sieveni «n® Sm es . His book is a ™vi K d tbo Jaw code of Yaro.- ^ ■ 

substance^, IK l *°Q ?«* «">*»!« and.loachers will tak 

force. More difficult to 


«iaees#ff^ u T ; on wiue rcau- a* i. journal >’Lihdrtitimi in Orrmanv H0,D Stuocnis ana leacncrs wm inuiiK 

Engljsh). find, written K-j® ! r « ^ otastar Dona]dson for P r ?Vtding 

•SSt£‘JSf , »S d ■ ■F.SS*..*!' Kdve«r «?W onc;bandy and 


Pro fevsor Donaktson mfight sureiy 
have made Ills' own translation of the 
barons' [letter of .1320 to thjO P6j>e 
instead ot relying, on a rather irhpre*, 
cise one of 1689, Elsew'here one 
rogreis a few omissions. Tliere is 4 oq* 
little' of James IV’s reign. One or;- 
two. ‘ examples, mjghl have , been 
found of redials of private estates lo 
supplement (hose given for Kelso., 
Abbey in the thirteenth century and, 
the drown in 'Ihc sixteenth. Add Iflfdlr 1 



OP DREAMS 


metaphysics of grace. Eliol. *|Qd to the.. pccnmilT ' eccentricities. M for- ejtftmpfe . La (no r Frehch are translnlirbut *he Crown in 'Ihc sixteenth. Aridjat#' , 

ently. In the development ^Jp$bles iind idiosjfncmsici of Individ- Scotch or Cnglisti ones nppehr In their • ■ jmDosslljIc io'Ioraer '' • 

imagery and tcchnioue, sucweC { . ru |ers, . especially, their love ?|S?.. ,hal the aut0urai ' i ' M In . original form. Sources are given, and lon of .the yery^ brief; but . surety - k 

setting aside the accidents of ^Bijrnjr,;, and when he approaches (he 18 ^ 4 . for many medieval documents Ihc momentous; M-d! ^.1685 which rngde. Ooupfns Hill. Tribune 35a 

cnee in order to arrive »! Wd of the ninetoenllv century Mr. - l!,e 1 l,1Enise .h' e . s .^ 1 . os l location of the manuscript. The death and forfeit of ..goods , the. . : AlkllDllTA I 

substantial Christ. But Kents. «*Wg am ini even catalogue's many of °?,K IS y?/® s ' n f£ rtcpressingly, cop- rctfde-r- is assumed to have «' Working penalty- : for.'ifr«aching o r . even pres!- : .|H{irT«lAK . . 

other hand, was condemned w %e {extravagances, both financial vch^on.11. filifiocth is ’ the goodt kridwiedge of the subject. Hehce-' ettcfi at' A c^ttVe^rtic1e,’ppral€fdty t ndt ' ,»ilimfl* ; j 1 

jeptivily;.His Moneta is no sexual, df’lhc gratid dukes, heqeled Bm'p ( res£ Peter "tlje 8^f* . comment is^ succinct'and' notes 'kept * r^alW'Wi 'nte pteftBfatfoit pf JqdUh;' r ' MAI||| . 

and “ from such a vision no spf®Byecs of Aomanbv extravugancq; oat of Russia’s Tsa^”, AleTfahdef' L to a 'tjarf minimum, sometimes a ^ 8enw.; i ™iajj » ( ’iprj[qted here),. Of. i ” 

developmenl ls possible". Tbcw.Snu.ivi'hat .,(ho writer .calls •‘erbilc.’ “jN ettlgmfflk' rSfiichb as. '-f lilllei too- bare, for even an advanced 14587- ..c- ' - : IntrotliietlonrBy P/alwaor . ■ 

trenchant assertion*, made jfpandalsf* wi )\ several enlertain- ” ■the iron TMt ..rajso “ the > [tK, Scotch" 'schoolboy may : not ’be able; Bui thet/e:a'rd>-tho^are exception > Lw^JJ/ftrin 

manner which is indeed (as Ming and not a ,fe> c .. bizarre examples anti, Ineyilabli’ the gendarme , ol t<5 translate for himself ,} owlk 1 ’; 4 a B eh^b'n^JhiiVi(v'Tlere is everv "A sqtwus workof , 

claims) “brilliantly allusive". Bj or both, even If fi^rgamini does Europe"),. "’rownles" and 'Walks ™ T considerable anthropologteal 

wait in vain for ie rending «n,9t identity the. grand duke sojoitrii-' reforming }At\ . Bergamjjjj, 1 ' -Such economy nlldw s avery-fltir f - .' —interest:^- - - -\- 

poetry whichmight make ibrin>4tw ,.at Cannes ;.w)lg;.. developed s a. does make man/ pouiti ofsubstap'to.; range oEtejpls: treaties, charted, Aoft m eXam^J Jhd^Treaty df .Nor* : ,i 

Professor Montgomery's limiU^onging f.or the .shows ’ of Russia, and, covers a great dear of ground' of Parliament, 1 Privy Cotuldll .'find C- ^ew^mpr^sfoii 4fis - : 

the opposite of Professor Banw^ieivqd permission frbm the> mayor with uhnagfeing Mhusiasm, but the General Assembly, exlraotis from fe- the Abf of union and 

He is too preoccupied wkW%;have the. entire boulevard :des significant is too qften stifled by the cords apd from a few- books, dch the Church of Scotland, and; much iHMMiHtiiwS 

meliiphysical idea governing covqrc<j With rock ;.sah v ;and trivial, and what might have been a contemporary with the. events cbo* more, besides. ;Roorn Is also found OOTAfiONl PI9^R^ 

work. But the conseqiipnc« drove a troika down it. OJhtjr. valuable historical survey .ends with ;cerned. The; selection Is ndmjrabltf, - lofr spqplmens pE- •. ar 1 .- f.eu^o|rarte'r,‘ W 
dissimilar. He too nefileofs ihe^jSS^ 5 cppi'e. to agree vv^h references (6 runcilbns'df : gdquitiely illustrative each period^: sasiiw^ttetattleht.'and rbond- of man*. ; moxcoup iTrtirr wNbokwi 1 


setting aside the accidents of eWL^j^ whon he approaches (he 8 17 . foj 

ence in order to arrive at of nineteenth century Mr. On the antopiRte ihemsetyes. fiiost, | 0( 
substantial Christ. But Kents, «*W g amirii even catalogues many of 0 5A IS -y^ r ® s ' n f£ . l !f.'F re ( S8in ^ , y f b h;, ret 
other hand, was condemned • extra vagance.'i,,., bpth financial, vdhttoft.il. Eli^Ap^th is " the goodt kh 


.Antlulog/ of East|rn,lithrnture<: 
' .. and tlnnlpTit* *" 
"Morq thfeh’rpw’ardtno and , 
’ - impossible io ioifleC;" - 
Douglas NHL Trlbtti w 3Ss 


OMENTAL 

. ''wmm 

: Intrediictioiv by P/of«Mor -' 
LwyaJ^Brin • 

"A sq/wus work of. ■ 
considerable anthropological 

<•- * - .-r-rtinliavAOl!' 4 '- « .* . _» - 
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I Works by and about 

J HEGEL 

I Philosophy off 

£ Nature 

| translated, 

I annotated and 
I introduced by 
I MICHAEL JOHN 
I PETRY 

I The first fully annotated 
I translation into any lan- 
I fluage of the second pari of 
I Hegel's ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
I OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
I SCIENCES. This book will 
I revolutionize the general 
I view of Hegel. Jt reveals 
I .that he was intimately 
acquainted with all the 
natural sciences of his day. 
Only Aristotle can match 
him in depth, accuracy and 
range of empirical know- 
ledge. The book throws a 
great deal of light on such 
problems as the origin of the 
categories assessed in the 
'Logic 1 and the nature of the 
dialectic. The introduction is 
long and scholarly, and the 
notes are comprehensive. 
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Commentary 


ii.no liked i, Iimic Ingh-.vpii ilc'tf child. 
."Hi wo wony :i link- whether, il I his 
*' s - l,n Pk of " new ways ", some 
pctipk inaj mu decide ih;ii the i»kl 
waVs havt ‘ much »«* commend them 
a,,L ‘ r a ". Which would n»ii ho true, 
i,s J \* r ; If" Hurds son iri hui ors loiully 
proclaim. ai least so far as history 
Iaii4!hi in i lie schools is concerned. 
Mils, says Mr. Mallard, is ■■ palpably 
list-loss and il seems dial hisItM V 
n:K Mio unenviable distinction of 

, n £ f Ho hesl haled Mihjccl in the 
wliuul curriculum. 

Iho concern of history leaohois 
", 1,1 I fieri work is genuine and 
thoroughly justified. the basic 
irouWc with the essays edited by Mr. 
Hal lard is I hat they have no coherent 
argil men 1 to propound: indeed, his 
P lH, t k ni:ikes a virtue nr the fact that 
il ’ does not argue any particular 
ca "“i ■ 1,111 n«v ways and new 

, n Y lhtuU are »»“> valuable in them- 
selves, and a remedy will not he found 
in amassing lii-hiu of new wisdom 


Ihcpuki as real" linij.. ... 

,,nl r c 7 h in vi i kales 
m face of the magnitude c ,f 
and some ability to s j„L ' } 

:,r l'l oreumsl,n w r< 
dilferent from ,.ne\ 0 ' 
no means certain it, ;il ; t J 
r ka 'i; l,s 'nhi’riicif place i n J 
i ieulum : and whether ij ‘ 
depends, as I),. H,„„ in - c 
methods hm on the leaeheK 
■maginahve u,nlersJa«»|i lls » r ‘ 
'he secret of the great hiy* 

L ;. rN | ‘’ ,hc !*‘sl. With it ^ 
Mi led hisloij of n„ r * 

syllabuses can be nm Ic (o fo? 
*>m il. no amount of expert 
new ways ami meihods w i»I 


In these d.ij* wj )CJ] ^ 


di 


Reappraising 

Theodore 

Dreiser 


academic can set pen lo pan*', 8 * ilzgeialil. Hemingway, 

out being (or heconiina! T Dt i,n<l l ; - l * , lkrier, Hie great 
n is soniethiiio of a i a i. novelists of the inicr-war 


Hemingway, 
Hie great 


il is something of a joke ik novtfbs,s the inlcr-war 
least docioictl piolcssion s,,r, endei their cun temporary 
the medical one. Medio,] a“ s :, ! u * n,0Vc ''ilo ilw historieal 


i /a 3 volumes £18 

Science off 
Logic 

Translated by 
ARNOLD MILLER 

An accurate and faithful 
.presentation of this funda- 
mentally important work. 

•!y • succeeds in presenting 
Hegel in an idiom which is 
intelligible.* — T.L.S. 

The £6 

Phenomeno- 
logy off Mind 

Translated by 
Sir J. B. BAILLfE 

'It is impossible to speak too 
highly .of. the limpid trans- 
ition and editorial aids 
which light up this famous 
Jhllosophlcal review.* 

* London Quarterly Review. 

Muir head Library of 
Philosophy 84s 

legel: A Re- 
examination 

. N. FINDLAY 

critical re-interpretation 
■ Hegel's idealism and his 
alectical .method which 
resses'; their f connection 
1th many contemporary 
ulosophlcel ideas and 
Bthods. 

Muirhead Library of 
Philosophy \ SOs 

> be published on -. 
i nuary 7 

he Goidett ;.. 
ore off • 

*Uglbn { 

KCs - religib n mgdb; 1 on, :. 

' adequate, return Tor it he 


I VN illii n a few days, h'licoinner has 

i , B , J. ul,,y a Printrip:' 1 hacker 
nit-* I.PA . is not renewing its finnn- 
ciat ■support after next April hm 
Hs lumper. The In test i but not, of 
vouisc. last) issue (January. 1971) 
contains, above, the initial '•* R ", a 
rancorous I i rude against our corn* 
incnl.s on Aleksandr Solzhciiii- 
syn s Nobel Prize. Are we. per- 
haps, me viclinw of sonic emotional 
fransfcrcnec. copping the swings 
mid uppercuts which the splenetic 
K 'f 'nipi'lcni lo Ian,] on the 
■ingcls wily have now uncoupled ihe 
magazine for which he writes? How 
otherwise, to explain the surplus t ,f 
heat and absence of ratiocination in 
nis remarks ? However, since we are 
charged, among oilier things, with- 
"«i ,n « to "'grovel to the KGB", 
Wu h;, . d seller «» back to the original 
nole in Commentary (October 16). 
Not that I'm on nier should he such 
it bad judge of such postures, ha vine 
usd! been Jinked with a perhaps 
comparable ihree-lettcr organi/u- 
Hon. m those bygone days when 
nobiHty was quite certain who its 
n. ickcrs were. Bui wind il cannot 
stomach now, it seems, is ('minium- i 
jirys caleguricni protest against t 
fli« politicization of .Solzhenitsyn's 1 
[Kirne ;ind books in western emm- a 
"ies. We intended, and made. Ii 
io comment on the quality of s 
he novels nor about his quali- h 
ws as a matt, but restricted our- a 
elves to coinnicnting on what might q 
c called, in r&uunc‘. the .Solzhenitsyn /i 
iy ‘ h . ;is ;*' s Hnndlotl by those outside ft 
viivsia IWc arc not. needless to say, «i 
Mng the word “ myth " here loosely J 
s a synonym for false beliefs, hm ; ; s th 
shorthand for the bundle of stock p 
tliludcs .and rhetoric which Sol- ih 
s nsinie coninwmliy evokes.) stj 

L° ^ ave ,!l ' sl PwmpteJ hi 

moimiem laborious sneers is our ve 
ew thin ■ the position of Solzhenii- of 
n n.is become, or should have be- 
»me. a reason for embarrassment in Wj 
me western countries, including this mi 
« ■ ^ expand on this view T 

ue a 8ain. If it is true, a.s it may or 
ry well be true, that the manth ca 

!d P fn 0 r f K S °u) 1C1,ilSy, i ,S n0Ve,S Wcre cr ‘ 
“ lT l ' he Wc *J without the auth- lb 
Ij ot the novelist and by the agon is so 
some organization like the K.G.B Ell 
nmg to victimize him, should they coi 
:r have been published V ff the sin 
e Was iifhcially ncgotiate'd r ini this na' 
y.’ the aim would 'presumably have »lv 
“in to diveredit and- isolate So!-’ reu 
sivihyn: who everyone agrees js a ou 1 
riolic man. in liis osVn country, by *--hi 
nlmg lo the interpretations put on an< 
-books by, entrenched ideologues ma 
■ aoroud. *rhc scheme needed the co- 

operation of wcsterlt medis, in which' «<?. 

: ^enltsyn liu gh t be adapted as . a ' ■ Ifeh 
poHticnl rather than a literary falls- P® 0 
r.imjin; and it 'gol .fhw cooperation. for 
. t J Solzhenitsyn's actual position in wc r 
■: Russia- itiijy hoi have been made any nnti 
? -.Wor« this burihe sui-l of priip"^ <»«« 
gunda in which -he ha«L been, coi - 1 P h T 
,Ved Mircjy |„ lVe ful- A'* 


; lhe , n - ol,r con tent inn that the real 
idhes of the K.G.B. aic the zealots, 

I , i * W r. iin : “nwiHin* "r unable 
lo do mythologize Solzhenitsyn and 
yonsidcr him a.s a Russian writer 
instead ot as the champion of their 
own preconceived cause. 

Encounter , s Huai fling is to v hal- 

hH2f.ir U i l0 . dn Vvh; " Sol2 hcnilsyn 
hmisJl has done and underwrite the 
ncliet - that :t writer should be free 
to express his \ ision „f (ruth with- 
out inlerference by the slate". It is 
a ponderous dialectic that (aunts an 
opponent into declaring such adinir- 
abk senuments. but we are happy to 
, A' sfy R : ,IU * "nlirm our siihscrip- 
*°n to this belief: nothing that we 
have written ahoiu Solzhenilsvn 

SSK COn -‘:> ,,V:,b,y bL ' l:ikcn ^ eon- 

mk I** ) V, i’ “■ ° VLC| ’ 1 b - v lh,: P*dc- 
Kj.st of hi, runnier. We shall, for 

ik sake, add a codicil: we believe 
h.iia witter should be free in express 

exnlnh L r * l,h ui,,, ‘ ,ll, *':>vin# il 
vxploiiui subsequently by over- 

zcalous opponetHs of the s| it i c which 
is interfering with him. i 


survey by Peter Maihias of ihe im- 
pacl of qiiantilication l>n economic 
nisiory : but the one thing that is 
ccriam is lhai salvation docs not lie 
m a computer in every classroom, 
and thiil the abstruse techniques of 
econometrics, which are well above 


the bag of leller.s known asSsv prLVClk ‘ 1 ' 1 ICI|I I ;,n,i wh,J - bl 
or ihe diploma of thn Sov y ,,,iuk . ,htfM ' Sl,,k pnv 

Apothccu-rics. Until the mSSS'i l 1 hm ‘ ■ ltf , nI . a . 
of IHsK doL-roi-w 1 , ntJ innie just- appreciation nf 

by a L e i l m^ d K! V X !,b Wh.irl.Mi. Sherwood Andcr- 
bKhon Jr * y 1,ntl wilLl ( <>'Hi now. 

such DnlJj Ur - y ' ^ lw “ foli’lciiglh studies before 
ftliuua? "» «» r '* «>f Theodore 


jOL-uiiumc I rtes. wn k-h are well above 7 ,™ were in eirediit is clearly the mrn of Theodore 

i l heads of 95 per cent of practising f! bu . ll 8 b ls »ol known if theyfiscr. Although Ihe two hooks ire 

Who TEd r' 11 ? thL ‘ k *y ,n “"'«■* !S , V l . BP, ?V hc lw ‘»^mur2lLnequ;.l nicrh . both 'are I i kc ly to 

teh y d "3 S lh ; 1 jailer the AxWluble interest in his work and io 

Eighlcen short articles on everv only give his decree in tin hU i-pniiiniiitn 


f « 


■ > rate • 


■“ .yviuuvancp with iinti- 
; Sovifet •• propagariilists r ; - because his 

■ &25* pub,ish = d ididpublk 

%3yest. :foMftQ purpose of 
:: M'-Col d -War . (Which 


a- When iii |% () Wc p„b|id, L -d a NCr j L . s 
A ° f . arMc, J; s discussing “ New Ways in 

!' vjin «ly and wo«tf ir we 

f siiN f Bl 1,lcir cchi ^ W.H.W 

i h ™**nln* >h rough the 

!’ h ' l,,s 1,1 . C, H1 in 1970. Hut such 

- apparently is the case. The new 

J ?.H ar,er| y byirfuii of Interdisciplinary 
3 fM-l'l'. Press. $lu a yeurt 

n Jlkly acknowledges its parentage. 

- and a glance through Marlin Hul- 
. lard s symposium New Movements i„ 

■ t whing of History 

■ '- 3U PP- Temple Smith. 3Ks.) shows 

- thiil, in many if not all instances their 
| starting point is the questions about 
I history and its future which we 

Venn la led nt the time of the Jubilee 
of rfie Historical Association. 

As ihe parent of the new Journal 
we wish our offspring well. But we 
may perhaps also be permitted to use 
a parent’s prerogative and speed it 
on its way. as it embarks on its 
career, with the usual dose of super- 
erogatory parental advice. Wc wlrii 
to begin with, that it were not quite 
so solemn and portentous. As Dr 
Elton observes in his stimulating 
conclusion to Mr. Ballard’s sympo- 
Mtini, historical studies should 

'Kwh JlJS ‘ . fun bu f !hey 

always be ,t pleasure ". For ih-ii 
reason we. do not like fh e punder- 

chfld 1 v?' KWnv wilh which tb « 

In n * I, Ch ° S r n fs,CC lhe W.irld. 

• nd much prefer Ac. simple baptLs- 
KL Sf L We . 8HVe '* at birth. We 

Sc ,1 l & n h ^r scra ^ ,he Athn - 

t c. il will not forget good plain Eng-’ 1 

■ S n L nJ , stfi r l - .like many young 

people, to use jargOn as h substitute 
for thought. And happy ''though we 
were to retfd Pierrl' gSiberl V clear 
and ijiuniinating article on the And- 1 
ff ,t>f ^ reneh demogra- 

phy., we .Were surprised :.md a- little * 

d.vscppcerkil to f^ee hqw soivn our ' 
progeny ■ has settled .on. " Urban' 1 
.Population Mobility in iNipctcenth ". 

' ^enfqryi America M 1 ;ntd ' ! 11 'psycho 1 - •' 1 

on this side of the Atlantic) 1 ns its 
main, concerns. : ‘ ' . 

^ .The Journal of liiierdhdplUmy ;, 

intentions but 1 ’ 

(dare a parent confess ?) we wouW-, 


c:„L.„ . .. . . , . ■ 11 ini.- nmiK-iuiaie micrcsi m pin work and o 

l ’n vwry ^‘V 1 hi tuily give his degree te je his reputation. . 
a peti of history leaching from popu- bumicrs already on ihe register:,-^ * „ . . , .. . 

liirimi (o Piaget is a recipe fur indi- I'Uilhcr" I .,mbeih Doclon? 6 -^ tb e chief obstacles to an 

gesiinn. New mcihods, unless they medicine vu-rc ntasle^helastoftS'^Si^ ? - ,S ,ntcI ; 

cad lo new ms.ghls. arc gadgets at ,n lm) - «andall navi.K.m, iuwlmin r? ’ confl, * lon! » Jin . d 
best and red herrings at worst. The "‘‘V'Plwach.Hl lomake anntlm.-l.Jl! 0 ' 01 . wh'ch are frequently 
iion-cvpcri is likely to find his heart decided nm j (l do so as it , m ■ 1,s , nov ?7' r Hls d ® ler ' 

Mik a.s he reads the learned coni rili u- miskadina to ihe pub Ik ^ ed mainly , froni Hcr ' 

lions on nroieci i J • T n... • , 1 t Spencer, is more alien io our 

sources in .hi IS!. " ,hl lKlv R,n ,h,s ,s °nl> one of a » l dern consciousness than many 

devices tiMii ikc liki'irv”' a i M ^ i*i* , Kr f !,n,l 5 ° J - 1 -anibt-lh degrees, ilUuoph ies which are historically 
'he vomit! ‘si in '' ere insliiutesl bv the Peter h more remote. His faith in the 

pleat lin J j nV m !■ . T 1 *’ 1 *' . hc •'.'’‘■’‘■‘mI Aci of 1534. The A rchbiskpiVersa lily of teicnlific explanations, 
i,, or e iJL.*, Amcncan history. uwurtK degrees of D.D.. Dl) Ihe pseudo-scientific jargon lie 
liisioi v -.ii i !• ' 'ff* , h,!, t tfk " and MA,n! e “ u*w. bolh belong to nine- 

is V ' N . nI 11,1,1 lornially equivalent to ihftiinlh -century positivism at its cru- 

it. ... 1 ' any ' ,h,, *8 :,ll,iss with -sponding degree in hismvnuniirr«- l» f.iui lie absorbed and re- 

iiiLse suugcshons perse. huL simply: f which in the pre*ag| A • down lo his death in 1945 

lat iinkeniiy with syllabuses j s not c;,sc is Gam bridge i. I urdtW^ 6 * nineteenth-century ideas which 
"oiigh. I he essential point, as Dr lo give a dcgn-c of U.D. lo i>j&A v e rejected most completely— - 
non insists, is lo ask ourselves once diocesan bishop who was not JreiSj™*- which has- none of His 
gmn "just why children and a Doeltu ; Or. Ramsey, Aouerer.^Snily involved in our apparent 
Liolesecnls shoukl he asked In eon- decided lou.se his imvrers more sp^haiiun of Victorian morality. 
;rn themselves wilh history" al ail, ,n 8ly. basing himself on ihe a position which is not inerciy 
id this with the conspicuous wholarly ciiieria as anv univers ■ of dale but which appears to 
ccepiion of Dr. Ellon -none nf rite «« v injt hoimrarv degrees.' Thus iht ta,n i n ? ,h HW| from which we can 


B -■mss >vini 7 . . . ** I" tlis otviHHWV* »*■ aosoroeu aim re- 

( . ‘ ■' .'HJ-busi hons perse. huL simply: fwhich jn the pre*ag| A • down lo his death in 1945 

inai linkeriMg with syllabuses j s not Is i am bridge i. I nineteenth-century ideas which 

uiongh. I he _ essential point, as Dr lo give ,i ikgnv <>i D.D. lo rejected most completely-— 

"iMsls. is io ask ourselves once diocesan bishop who wa> iwl ,ilrei^o*lon ■ which has- none of His 
again "just why children and a Doeloi ; Dr. Ramsey, toa«tr.lJ , i8 u i 9’ involved in our apparent 
adolescents should he asked In eon- decided lou.se lijs powers more sp/*dLiiiun o| Victorian morality, 
eern Iliemselvvs wilh history" al ail ''igly, basing himself on the a position which is not inerciy 
and this with iho conspicuous* s * ; ht daily ciiicria as anv tinivcr dale hm which appears to 
exception of Dr. Ellon -none nf rlio 8'Ving hoimrarv degrees.' Thus iht ta,n i n ? ,h HW| from which we can 

contributors In Mr. Ballard's book bl,Vc l*vn I hive new Doclon ”■ lb,s deficiency seems all the 

really does. Music and onv Doctor of I.ei//° . wl, en it is accompanied by 

The answer is cerlainly not self- si,KC ,UWI - Allouethcr nine *J“ ,lon . and self-eonlradiction. 

evident. When, after the First World , . 1 ' ra,cs baVc ,v cu given in ihe rj i l “ r 18 ^juerttly caught, to 
War - History lost the sense of n ., r ,,Vc > c ‘ 1|li * well as a number ^ y ,n ***n«e, m Lhe 
now which .miuIk.i a i . . . 1 “T M.A.s 't in. .i.,.....r J i^ 9.»tf tra dietion which is most charac- 


W n 1 J ? i’ i,f 'T t,,e World 
” ar - •jjtonr ost the sense of piir . 

pose which guided il in Lord Acton's 

day, it also lost its self-confide 1 n,al, V #ivun for conlritatio*^"* ' "}* 

Too much in Mr. Ballard* tfhl,wl » music. Ihe org-anM of I.^' 1 l1 ^ J el ef in a detciinin.s ic 

reads like a Iasi desperate effnri '-^ f-ulhetlm I being a recent W^i llrf “ nd , ^ l ? V iaka 
self-justification. u hid f,, .i' 1 } hc “ nu Doctor of Letters is wh^h imply a 

old exalted place in lhe sehonl - Margaret Denncsly. now eighty^. 0 " 1 oUho,te “ l,d at!lon - 

nculum. The truth is that ir must kj professor Emeritus of History Richard Lehan in his excellent 
canted, not inherited fn ihj» iv London University, wlmsc IllsWiy, Theodore Preiser-. His 

Elion is surely right to ins^ t tiY. ^ lC Mediaeval Church bas Wd and his- Novels, docs 

school leaching in histmv Jl 1 - 1, , 1 rc P calc dly reissued since its *ch lo resolve the paradox that 
only two things- “mfini' dw a PP«ara nee in 1925 and was. fnHouftiser, in spile of these weaknesses, 
passionate interest in th.. a , by scvcrj d other * major schofchlU major novelist. He docs this 

“creaie a willinitncse t., .ifsli! . , ; ‘ nt ^ works. The reference bonks Winking key facts in Dreiser's bio- 
B -so think about her as 0.1 its. Lambeth, or Li(*nfcpJiJ\ bis ideas, and the novels 

msclves, in a lucid and sehnlu i-lv 


nve years, as well a.s a number^ nifwnw:. m me 

M.A.s. The music doclorales wb ^ b 15 niosl charac- 

mally given for eonlribuliom ^ n ^ ‘ b e Naturalist novel- - 
church musk. H.l- .wo-.mM I.ew Wecn lhe belief in a detenu in is tic 


™ b, '^r«.Vdo 

e a "'Jhngness to think about 
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Gale Catalogue 

a catalogue ruisomte of one of tlto greatest 

Nie nninHrtl CCll ° n . S Japuncse arl ijl lh e work!- 
tilC r . H - nd P Fr nt ? guttered together by Mr. 
am] Mrs. Gale m a lifetime of collecting. It is made 
up mainly of Ukiyo-e among the paintings indud- 

' inJ^apan; and 

among the prints an exceptiohully high standard has 
been observed. The G«fe Catalogue oflhMa^iwe 
Mrc" f nf 5 . “ n ? r rinb 111 thc G **«cction of^ln and 

ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 


l lihi» hum me J ill vc i3 

msclves, in ;i lucid and scholarly 
j eture of argument. From the 
Mr. Lehan is concerned to shift 
J emphasis of his disemrion away 
m the usual view of Dreiser a.s a 
J/ Ktan.ically ratiorialistlc, a wood- 
Bhraalerialistic thinker. He shows 
. TnHlead a man whose convictions 
be deeply emotinna] sources. He 
ff «f Dreiser's political develop- 
Kit : 

• raltilmk toward politics was more 
, ptiumil tlmn i/iicllcetuiil. He drifted 
o the {Com nui nisi] Party with no 
UosoRhicuI or Intellectual theory of 
» (uiHiough he had one, if called 


* . "o- ■ "'mw, it vniibu 

?H to give II) hiil because ho 
Wmbcreu his owri early years, espe- 
fe-. his mother iu her " shabby 
juid parijculprlv thc day lie 
fy*V9»? n he saw her with -links in 



jDfeiwr s phllpjtophjca] statements 
le rational izaiioijfi! pf his deepest 
hhngs. particularly the stresses of 
I Le/irly lire, and. since those feel- 
» were often in Conflict, the 
Bonanza lions, too, often .cbntra- 
jT.each other. In " The Opposing 
Ives", the best chapter in.: the 
, »£»., MrJ Lehan shows how ■ deep 
fiteconflicts were. They amounted 
■ complete 1 , split in Dreiser’s 


, lilt IIAUI) I.hllAN: 

Tlii'ixliirc Dreiser: His World ami 
His Novels 

2K0pp. Siiuihern Illinois University 
Pivnv [nndon: l-'cffor and Sinmns 
M -Is. 

M I-I N MUI KS: 

Two Dreisers : I In- Man anil the 
Novelist 

.Kifipp. Thames and Hiitlson. 14 4s. 

Ins ambitious, his political and 
moral convictions, and his a I tempts 
at a systematic philosophy of life, 
On the one hand, lie wus fasci- 
nated with ” Promethean nun 
ihe sense of man as a litem liberated 
by genius and force of character 
from all mural and social restraints. 
It is this which explains his obses- 
sive interest in ruthless capitalists 
and swindlers of ihe Gilded Age 
like Charles Yerkcs. whose career 
gave him the basis for his portrayal 
of Cowperwood in The hinmuier 
and The Than. (As a boy hc had 
found an absorbing interest in the 
novels of Horatio Alger.i On the 
other hand, his indignation was 
aroused by poverty and suffering— 
by whai he endured as a child, and 
by whal hc saw iu New York in the 
1 890s, and all over America in the 
P*3tJs. He became convinced in 
early manhood of the need for 
social change, and was ultimately 
led io a haired of capitalism, and to 
a belief Hint only communist revoiu- 
l ion could save America. More im- 
portant ly. these feelings cnahkd him 
to describe, as movingly as he did, 
H li r si wood's decline in Sister Carrie 
and the pi liable weakness of Clyde 
Griffiths in .fn American Tragedy. 

Mr. Lehan shows convincingly 
dial this conflict within Dreiser's 
personality, while il accounts for 
Ihe confused and inchoate quality 
of his thought, does not make his 
fiction inchoate. Both thought and 
fiction are the product of a power- 
ful ego in conflict with ilself. His 
thought is muddled because he tries 
to project his own contradictions 
into a unified scienlific and philo- 
sophical system, life fiction is lucid 
and powerful because in it he does 
not attempt to create a system but 
to dramatize conflict. 

The individual man or woman in 
Dreiser's novels is at the centre of 
this conflict, caught between two sets 
of determining forces : natural, aris- 
ing from man's instincts and his 
animal nature ; and social, embod- 
ied in conventions of behaviour, 
moral codes, and religious beliefs. 
As a result, he is rarely able to 
satisfy both sets of demands. Tri a 
given situation, one sot of forces 
wi|l prove stronger than the other, 
and in this way his hchaviour will 
be determined. But in this process 
the weaker set of forces will have 
been frustrated or violated, atid. 
further, the individual will continue 
to he tantalized by the illusion of 
choice. The self in this situation .is 
permanently unsatisfied, or “dis- 
placed V as Mr, Lehan calls it, and 
this, in Dreiser's view, js the Condi- * 

lion of Western man. i 

As an abstract schema for any 
psychological or.flpeial theory, this 
is clearly riddled .with fallacies: to 
mention only oq? difficulty, it is not 
clear how any social- fabric coiild •• 
ever have arisen Id' challenge map's 
animal nature in the first place. But 
as a concrete way of giving dra- 
matic form to the helplessness, be- 
wilderment. and confusion of i a 
Clyde Griffiths; unable to resolVe 
the conflicts, betweeh l|Ls p*xual : 
■WfffS'Jila aptbftpnsvifho legal ami 


Liinveiiliunitt u . mi aims nf sncicly, 
iiiiii I he moral and religious beliefs 
lie has vaguely inherited, il works 
perfectly. 

It is the great merit of Mr. 

I .chan's book tn lwve made these 
connexions ..n,| enforced Ihese dis- 
i-riitiiiiaiioiis so clearly. He js schol- 
arly in Hie best sense of ihe word. 

1 le has absolutely mustered the vasi 
bulk nf Dreiser's journalism and the 
unpublished papers ai the Univer- 
sity til Pennsylvania and of se where, 
but lie writes wilh economy. He is 
always able to produce evidence of 
a telling or indeed conclusive kind 
in support of his argument, hu: lie 
is never templed to parade his 
knowledge and overload his book 
with redundant information . Jt is 
his keen critical sense which gives 
him this feeling for relevance — an 
unfailing awareness that he is writ- 
ing about a novelist, and Him there- 
lore the kind of scholarship that 
matters is the kind that increases 
our understanding and appreciation 
of the novels. 

A striking inslanee of this is the 
way in which lie relates his account 
of D reiser's indebtedness to Hcrbcrl 
Spencer's deterministic philosophy 
to certain characteristic patterns in 
the novels. What fascinated Dreiser 
mosl in Spencer's thought was Ihe 
theory which may he flippantly 
summarized as “what goes up must 
come down ", Spencer believed that 
force and counterfnrce exactly bal- 
anced each other throughout the 
universe : 

The sun's heal will raise vapour to a 
ncignt'ttl which it cundepscs and (nils 
as ram, t he rain being in direct 
rcluiiun tn die graviiational force Iho 
suns heat overcame in raising tlio 
atoms of water to a condensation 
point. 

Dreiser absorbed this, not merely as 
a scientific and philosophical idea, 
but on an imaginative level. where it 
gives structure and form to many of 
the novels, particularly Sister Currie, 
where Hurstwood's decline is 
matched by Carrie's rise. 

After so many perceptive and 
original insights, Mr. Lchan’s last 
chapter is something of a disap- 
pointment. He chooses to sum up 
Dreiser’s achievement in terms of 
the latter's rejection of the genteel 
tradition. Mr. Lehan not only 
accepts ihe Van Wyck Brooks posi- 
tion on the history of American 
literature at (his period in its origi- 
nal crudity, hut also assumes, quite 
uncritical ly. that rejecting the tradi- 
tion made Dreiser n better writer In 
every way. This oversimplified view 
carries with it many unsatisfactory 
consequences. For one thing, it in-, 
volvcs Mr. T.ehan in a curiously 
contorted view of Mark 't wain and 
in some grossly insensitive observa- 
tions on Henry James. For another. 

It blinds him -to serious weaknesses 
,n . Dreiser. Hc has distinguished 
with sympathy ■ and discrimination 
between Dreiser's shortcomings as a 
thinks and his strength as a novel- 
ist. but . lie does not seem to -grasp 
sufficiently how groat These intel- 
lectual weaknesses were, D reiser’s 
sense of life and his imaginative 1 
grasp . of the conflicts wit (fin hix 
society are impressive and moving, 
but whenever his abstract ideas and 
his pseudo-scientific jargon obtrude , 
themselves in the novels— as they do 
more , frequently., and with' morp • 
damaging 'effect ’ than Mr. Lehan 
cares to admit— one' ,fe brought 
up sharply against Dreiser’s limn a - 
tipns. , 

There is. after ail. ;«iictbing gro- 
tcsque' ahouua major novelist, tile : 
contemptil-ary'^f ^Proust, Joyce, and 
Marin, . wbosa - . 


lie ms rest mi iluhcri SpLiicci, 
wtio-i. iili.rjin.iliiiii is .irnnre-d l>v 
Hiiraiiii Alger, and whose psycho- 
logk:d ideas .nul lei miiiology conic 
largely from lhe iiispuMiion.il and 
cuinniereul hand mils <u iilnu-r 
Gates, prop 1 1 etui of Hu- I ;ihor;iloi-v 
'»f Psychol.ijsy .illii Psj clinrgy . 
t lu'y ( base. \l;n ) land. 

His* wiileis n| Dicisvr's geiK-r.ilion 
wild rejucte'd ihe pellte'e) linilition 
gin net I sonic ihuius • access to a 
wider range ol social experience, and 
a less restricted approach to sex -but 
l lie losses they sustained were al 
least as large. American writeis 
from t.'oopcr to Howells were gen- 
erally cultivated men who could 
assimilate new ideas wilh a confi- 
de ni and discriminating ease into u 
broad humanist tradition. Few have 
been a hie to do so since. Men like 
Dreiser show the intellectual weak- 
nesses us welt as the strengths of the 
self-educated provincial : they arc 
neither glih, nor superficial, nor 
jaded, but iliey arc completely 
vulnerable lo relatively -implc theo- 
ries which appear to offer universal 
explanations. Heller educated 
and more sophisticated Americans 
have tended In go to lhe other 
extreme. Iliey have fallen into thc 
desperate eclecticism which Saul 
Bellow' diagnoses - hut to which hc 
also, in part, succumbs - in Herr.og. 

Et is probably Mr. Le han\ tend- 
ency to see Dreiser’s break wilh ihe 
gen, ted tradition loo uncritically as 
growth and liberation, which leads 
him to say almost nothing about the 
other great obstacle to an enjoy- 
ment of the novelist’s work — his 
style. Dreiser is able to convey 
subtle effects through a crude and 
insensitive sLyle, jusL as hc is able to 
write about human life with intellig- 
ence and power though his sunminr- 
i zable social and psychological ideas 
are cither confused or absurd. It is 
a pity that Mr. Lehan, having 
brought so much scholarship and 
critical sense to the elucidation of 
I lie second of these paradoxes, did 
not do thc same for ihe first. 
However, when all these reserva- 
tions have been made, his remains 
an outstandingly . interesting and 
acute study. 

Two Dreisers : The -Man and the 
Novelist is n much larger and ar thc 
same lime much slighter book. Jt is 
scholarly, in thc sense that it is 
thoroughly documented and fac- 
tually accurate, but there is little of 
that critical sharpness — that intellec- 
tual follow-through from the docu- 
mentation to the novels — which 
makes Mr. Lehan ’s study so stimu- 
lating. Miss Moors has made great 
efforts lo bo readable (an excellent 
thing in itself, of course) and is 
clearly aiming at a wider and more 
popular audience. This seems to be 
much more a matter of her litorary 
aims than of commercial calcula- 
tion. Her allegiances seem t o be as 
much to " creative writing ” as lo 
literary criticism. Her hook is 
planned mare on the lines of a 
novel or popular biography than an 
academic study. Il is built around 
tliemos and symbols (its opening 
chapter “ The Bliz/urd " for in- 
stance) in a way that reflects what 
American students are oFten taught 
in schools of creative writing. She 
retells Dreiser's stories and recalls 
his scenes at great length, includes 
much neduudunt descriptive detail, 
and tends to convey information 
about Dreiser and pebplo connected. . 
with liini Lh rough senii-ficlionalizcd 
vignettes. It Is a very “ personal " 
sort of book and .the preface is 
much more the autobiography of 
her discovery of Dreiser than an in- 
troduction to the novelist himself. . 
This means that the book , cannot 
work critically: because the author 
is too much • absorbed . in her ; own 
reactions to judge or to argue effec- 
tively. As. a work tjf.iart it js too 
parasitical-. To sucqeed ; . if . Miss 
MoerS' has .'iiqniofial., longings, . one 
wishes she would .write ■ her own 
novels instead of rewriting Dreirer’s, 
Onu can at' least say of, this book 
that it; wbnT do 1 anyone any -.halm • 
(there .'tire! many 'Academic hooks for 
which i. one could {not s^y. the same). 

In anecdote form it contaihs a jgrijiat 
deal of information about Dreiser 
and his times,- and. because of its 
enthusiasm, : readers who have not 
previously: tackled Sister. Carrie and 
An JifiVrican Tragedy- may bo 
stimulated .fordo fjo. • 


The Life of 
David Hume 

Ernest C. Mossner 

I InniL-'-. lr,.it!-r -if ih: in.iii ' .tin - , i- uni: 

'll lilt ^U.lll.l V.iirl vi,| | •]||li,. up III in ||,c 
iMIjdidl I.IIV--II.I'JI.. -.11 -.•-lull II 1.1^ lift 
pulilivlml ilu-.imip.ulii ii .imiiim.iI 
Mtllikii-lll Mi pic u hi | In mi lii-iii I', mg 

•1|1] mi Ulnl j niiinj-.il;. jirMt-or. 

PrcilcMii \l>Kniii‘] hut Kirilin Miii i i>f 
f liilUc'-i life, pn -.mi ni p . n.„ij:lii.| t,is 
KiihjcLl'% i hiiikiiip i<i inicipiii life 
iii'limis "illuuil i>\ c-i liiir«t>'irMi|: Mil u.ir- 
raiiit uiiliMsiuiuiici’LiiiiMtiiiii, tir,i 
llllMfellal t»\ Tllniiu-i \i Unll\ Snnv 
1 .id. in Iii54< Mu- limit Iu, i.’ti ii (ail nf 
pnm tiiM- iijfrf>. 1 1'liiiripii cc J 5 


Charles James 
Fox and the 
Disintegration 
of the Whig 
Party 
1782-1794 

L. G. Mitchell 

Mr MiichL-ll L\jiniiiLi Mic iti'vvlnpmciit 
•if ihe Enid krui ill uuil uryaiii/aliijiul 
"•ws «il llic Wliiv I* ,n iv uiuIlt ilic 
leadership oft liurlcs l-'nx. Hr piys 
special aiirniiiin 11, 1'liv's litivsnn the 
crisis years ol 17X’ 4, amliinihe 
changiiiK dniimsiamix in I'r.imclic- 
IiVLt-n 17X9 j ml 17,14. 75/- 7 foumry 


The Politics of 
Assimilation 

A STUDY OF THE FRENCH 
JEWISH COMMUNITY AT THE 
TIME OF THE DREYFUS 
AFFAIR 

Michael R. Marrus 

This wnrk imrsifettiu, ii (lilTii.ii It aspeit 
nt minor iiy prr>l)Imi, in a nimlcrii iiulus- 
trijlsimc. |l\ %t inlying ilu-biTtajaicrCtl 
voinin iiuiry nl'I ; rcm-h .few s fai ing a 
■storin ofanii-Sviniiic ait^tk ji the rime 
of iht DiTyfm Alljir, ii proiidcse 
■dmpLci'in ilir hi\Un'y ol KuropvMti Jewry 
before the Na/i holiuaiisr, a rev c-. ill rig 
c\pli)rjiiuii nf I -icndi histnry at ilm cm! 
of th 1 1 qi h ccm my. 4 pj.vfics 75/^ 

7 January 


Athenian 
Coinage 
480-449 B.C. 

Chester G. Starr 

'Jlic coinage of Athens 480-4 40 n.c. is 
here caulpgiicd, ehssitied injhedimno- 
togical pumps, and it liisicuictl >14 oony- 
pleidj its puNjiibfe. During this iniriiid 
Athens guintil nnval empire abroad ani! 
becainc ail ever more ilcmocmk' ailne ot 
home; bin thirpmdiii'Ls ofiisiuJiiihavc 
never bern sjHleiiuiicaliy arranged, so 
that llicir iinpmiant evidence tmild be 
sf teb mili/cil. plaits 65/- 


Cicero 

A PQLITfCAL BIOGRAPHY - 

David Stockton 

In vrrjtinjcnn aLvminf nf ihe pnlilii-jl lift 
and wtivities ul'( :ieero llic ainhor con- i 
wiKfatcs tin y.hat (iveriihmiM-tfiboiiglit 
mnsf Important, for he akiji; regarded 
J ih qrerary aviiv iric-s ,w secondary lu his 
fiolidcail hiu*res( suul 
J'nuuispjcvb 70/— 
paper covers jo/- ^ . , 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


To the Editor 


Bookselling in the 
Seventies 

Sii. Mi. I hmiiiis (December ISiis.x 
i'cnci'uii'i in:»n. As .1 publisher Ik- give-. 

i»i the heM icmis in publishing, 
umi he reruN hi> booU by return 
Obviously ionic buokrellers arc show- 
ing iriKiiitiludc by not accepting order* 
luu it the public for David mid Charles 
hook-.. which arc. on the whole, highly 
pi 1 ceil anil easily cover the cost of 
h a mil ins •*' special outers. This is »»• 
forU'inate both for bookselling and for 
publishing 

One of the things that all Charter 
llmikseUtfi» accept a* an agreed obliga- 
tion u " fn obtain. whenever possible, 
books not in Mock Whether this is an 
acceptable obligation in the light of (he 
high costs of retailing books at Ihe pre- 
sent lime is open lo question. The most ’ 
vicious cost is the imposition of S.F.T. 
(costing Dillon's about l per cent of its 
1 u mover. 11 iid many booksellers 40 lo 
UK) pci cent of their net profit ). Thk 
.ind an antiquated wage strut-lure which 
many booksellers arc trying lo break 
away from lif only because, perhaps sel- 
fishly, tlu-y badly need to secure and 
keep good 5 la IT), produces a very high’ 
costs (0 1 u mover ratio. The only way 
mrf of this dilemma is 10 sell more 1 
books for the same costs. To help book* 


buiiksellei wmild h.isc acceplvil as his ■ 
ol>Iigutii>i) ten yeai.s ago. (hat is to 
11 item pi to ohlain any book lo "iilci. 
On this iihligaliuii I bclieie the pecn- 
liwr nature ol bookselling and publish- 
ing to he based. For no one hunk seller, 
however large, can hope In slock more 
than a qua iter of the million titles avail- 
able in Britain from Miinc .U*00 
British publishers, let nlone the mil- 
lions of books which must he in print 
from the rest of the world. The volume 
of retail trade in books in this country 
is low. British publishing is viable only 
because it lakes a world view of its 
selling (over half of its telal production 
is exported*, and some booksellers feel 
that this fuel is directly the cause of 
the uneconomic position nf the British 
home huokscllei. Certainly this world 
view is the reason why British hooks 
wetc. until very recently, the cheapest 
in the world, and are still, by compari- 
son with some Continental countries, 
very reasonably priced. 

Ax a bookseller l would agree with 
Mr Thomas that' losing readers ami 
.sales is not lun. 

PETER S'l OCKHAM. 

Dillon's University Bookshop Ltd.. I 
Maid Sheet, London, W.C.I. 

Su.- -I am reluctant to crass swords 
with David St. Joint Thomas (Decern- 


Is where the N.I-.M. ti.iiulalcs, cm.- 
ii-cilv in mi view. " you shall love yum. 
neigh huu 1 a 1 * a man like yourself ". 
while the < ecu in I edition ut the N.F.Il 
iN.’l.l still has the Sc ptuagi til- media led' 
“as vourselt ” (in Matthew vsii. 3“ 
.mil olsewliciei. II the literal icndet- 
mg ol the (ileek le\t is cnnsiilered the 
para m omi I responsibility of the trails- 
liiluif.. would a footnote not be indi- 
cated here lo show whai ilie accurate 
l ransl.il ion of the original Hebrew pas- 
sage is or at least a loference It* I ev, 
sis, IX in the N.IZ.B V 

I'DWARD HU 1-NIM»RIT. 

4 Bl.tdmi Close. Oxford. 


Copyright 

Sir.- -Mr. Charles (iibbs-Smilh’s 
admirably warning letter (December 25) 
urging authors to be very wary 
before 11 assigning" copyright in their- 
publishing contracts, can he supported’ 
by two practical actions. The first is 
to obtain a copy of his own paper on ‘ 
copyright, which is published by Ihe 
Museums Association, K7 Charlotte 
Street,' London. W.l. and could be 
worth ma nf' limes its modest weight in 
gold. Thi? second is (o join the S'oeicty 
of An I ho is. 84 Drayton Gardens. Lon- 
don, S.Yv.lb, which in an age when 
trade unions exercise such power, 
seems only common sense. One of the 
Jjocieli's services is lo vet conlrnels. 

OLIVER WARNER. 


expense*, il would seem a foolproof 
wa> «t pulling the money piecisely 
where it should go: into the pocket of 
ihe working poet 

Dl-RfK PARKER 
37 (.'.unpdut Hill lowers, I ondon. 
W. II 


Chinks 


Sir. -PiofcSMir C'lillord Leech, whose 
scholarship I respect, appeurs to have 
a little time 011 his hands (l)cvi-mhcr 25). 
He should, perhaps, use il to at lend a 
course in elementary anatomy. Or is 
he hinting at Ihe exciting possibility 
Unit .fulicl was deformed and that tiiiv 
was known only to her Nurse 7 

CHRISTINE PENNEY. 

2b West Street. Strut hud -upon -A von. 
Warwickshire. 

B.M. MSS. 

Sir.— While one would agree with 
Mr. korsiiin (December II). lliui 
the .situation in respect of the cata- 
loguing ot archives and dissemination 
of (lie resulting information is far from 
ideal, this situation- 'is, in nl least two 
respects, less black than' lie paints it. 

In the first place, the Notltoml Union 
Cut ah '.e, as is clear from- even a cur- 
sory survey of its. contents, is rclrospcc- 
ti vc. Thus, the first volume, published 
in 1%2 aiul containing returns nuith'. 
between 1959 nnd l%l. deals with 
manuscripts acquired- by reporting In- 
st ilu lions in some cases many years -pro- 


ber 18 1, because - if only half the pub- i The OKI Manoj; Collage. Hasl^u-re. viously. To lake an entry at random: 
fishers thought IIW- him the 11 book-. . Surrey. • "MS MH'HW papers of Ihe naturulist 


sellers would' Iv.ivpnot problems worth 


t|. sellers- it is. necesvuy tu reply to. -Mr. . j| ic Thp-i-*taltdaril or service 

/i. Thun 1 ns. and oilier publishers l(k,e him, olfercd by.Duvi(j.q)id(i;hprlc 4 Ltd. shines 

’i. that they should do what they do know- ) [to a good deed in u naughty world, 

’■ ingly. On Ihe long term it can do a nt | j( JS djslrcssinx to liear of bqok- 

nnllmtg hut harm la the trade tor a sellers, svhekligr through ignorance 01 

i larger percentage of bookselling to be lazincs.*,, discoursing fyiskyners from 

i- dunedireetly between the public n «d the ordering 'iheiilj botfhs. |f i- ' : 

i> publisher. Not because there is any- Almbtigh ir docs not cxcuW? sueh an 


: Sir, -Mr. Gibbs-Smiih Issued a-timely 
warning (December 25 Mo young auth*- • 
ors- to beware of signing awuy their 
copyright, and I think a recent experi- 
ence nl' mine lias some relevance to this 
issuo. ■ 1 

• A couple of years ago T was trying to 
linxc -myself mn of a very demanding 


Horace Maim bought by William l . Cle- 
men Ls Lib ry ry in/ 944." 

Secondly, in the United Kingdom the 
annual publication List of Accessions to 
Keposit t>iic\ [H.M.S.O. for Historical 
Manuscripts Commission), while con- 
taining only summary mforimition, does 
give the researcher a useful starting 
point by providing u broad survey of 


bookshops available. Already many 
bookshops arc running al n loss. - ■ 
What is really needed is a close look 
at the trade (which is now- being dope), 
to examine Ihe reasons why booksellers 
can.no longer u Iford to flo w-hut evei£>' 
n ii- 


.... * ■*> nave a « oh my ,«bn rcsppn-; . , , nn.rlvy Pa.k Road, |V,*o P N Slurb 

mm u m mrn ^ K Z SOU ' JSW X*W ■ ■ 

i 1 .- - prices' while, f ?lfc oVjffcr were properly bV^'' ‘ D^eiK ‘ ^ H^GbOOkS 

nlnchitt#V> I nlnceil tlirotiah ii bookshop, the Hook* ■ ) u. r m... „r 


Game 


■ wH ftmc SfwSsI Fn ^ golfing 9 w' * •> W ^Snincling myseir lh..l \n.»st’ Sir., M.uy 411 guitiebi.oks 

I' w ^ ld bc * bmc six vvecks 1,1 Cl,?.. auihqi>,who try to live by the pen are regret that in his enchaining and very 

irm ihk obliged to do a certain amount of hack just nrrlcle tDcceinbei 4) Professor 

irTik illy work. 1 needed the protl'crcd fed of Winks did not niehilon, cxccpi by u 


the sohiol. Those Of your readers who 
arc teachers vMH rtacfily confirm this, 
and we cannot blame theqi for takjng 


^r r ? l,a ^J l i tf il«l»aiely following Hie text ilxclf. 
S^ n « c . l I* 1 * ftn an " .ulviinccd ” reader tends to 

m -- l |>is Bristly ,t«ilf. if onlv because 
l'!'*™ in n i,;!’ a i ^ cause and significance of each 

in 1s (Hnt arc hardly ever disciissed. No 

llud he shown tne the somc variants arc seir-explana- 

- » , C WfC, i in ll,c h:,d " ll1 ll,L ‘ v rtCrC ' 

have bei.li voiretterf, noi ■■ obvious " and silently corrected 

, BRANDON Sne editor. But tlie more important 

rhe . College of Libera) Asms /hivi* to be discussed, and hc- 
Ncieiwcx. The University’ of. pj ,,f rhe wide range of considera- 
cui. Slorrs. Connect ictit rhev introduce — from authorial 

ion 10 die habits of the particular 
r* • j * V lositnr or press- reader — the proper 

hr\C Harmdft fx >r their discussion is in an ev 
IX M. Mail IUglj |ory Ml)M other variants can 

Si, |. P j.. p*i ripjfinn hie nn nif c, V tucked away in an appendix. 

(niite “ unsuim ,in lils' D J n !l c lhc s-nmulativc chamciemties ol 
I. is on. Zrt .f L^various editions and manuscripts 

gunge Hie wilder shores' ri'f Mr. C'la> ton’s principal grouse is 
grupliy " ■ October l(»). Eric P, our eommiunent to an approxi- 
received -his It. A. - and M.A. fe. modcrni/iition ol the spelling, 
University of Queensland ft toiuntinn and other “accidentals", 
l‘)_Os, , and m l%4 thiv um ni.my ol' his country men he has 
recognized its graduaie’s dia browbeaten hv the indefatigable 
as a lexicographer . land kUistinc fTedson Bowers into the 
scholar by the award of ih dq r i»| doctrine of "all the textual 
Doctor ol Letters, honoris cmi } lM1 lhu uble" Old Spelling as 

... ... ... *- ^tulgated by Greg and MeKerrnw at 

LnivcisUj Library, Uniun^gjnnjng U | ||,j s cenimy did serve 

V/ilof n i nn .^' >• ^ ’ ,llcia ' ^Kftil purpose as ,1 corrective lo the 
4iih/. Australia. . } j j ia hi(s of Victorian editors, but 

• 1 now hnrdened into n dogma. What 

fc TL« PonoVicW lirc ,l,ose loxlual ‘■' ;,rds oI 

X III 1 apcl 3 Here’s ? If they arc (lie various rend- 
■v , m - « . of the curly editions, their com- 

John Marshal, prc^nlatlon in the case. say. Of 
...... 1 ,/ t ./ would require parallel texts ol 

Sir.— 1- S. Rhodes'), uteast lhc first two quurtos and the 
calendar of Marshall- papen . »lci pages in the E623 folio in {tw- 
in your issue of DccembiLlte. Anything less would he editorial 
rightly been received as n uwful|iiyfing", bcenuse it would suppress 
ing essay in . the dociirtwnlaticwpograpliieii! feutures that scive to 
career of the great Chief •> WgBte a change of compositor. And 
does 001 justify your roviewef iij the looniest fater emendaiion 
that Mr. Rhodes has piling M presumably also have to bc re- 
where the professionals wm'Pd. An editor’s first duty, however, 
dare to go”.- Tlie.publicalioi l i establish a text, a delicate pro- 
Marsh ail papers under. « .,;T«4that is not accomplished by assenv 
liighly professii.nnl .icam., f<Mt alt the cards but by dislinguish- 
aideil (even though founclit[i(»fbdrr respective values— in other 
do. not always kccji , pace: ahkU; by preferring aces to kings and 
tion). is well under wayoMlgl* to queens, 
of Parly American History aniO '• 

t'ol lege of William umi Mdtji.K-- ^ 

burg. Virginia, where 1 am t> |/1 | _ 

Director. Dr. Stephen S. KW §~C \ t/ 

give your reviewer or any others* JL^ Vy V-/ X\ 

full lpfoniwitfon tirf the piMifi 

SJSffi f “"statistics of book output in Bri- 

un iter ui King. ^ ^ W fo r 1970 may give a false Imprcx- 

Schonl of IIK'ui i, jtfin*!’ of inflntcd publishing. One of 
1 ivvrpool k»,ost commpo aod erroneous ’ 

' .. Jpnirits about our book world In 

O < IL /!« aT- dcctule or so has been nboiir 

bOrleV IViflCLwumber or now books published 
* . ... year. In the late 1950s tbe total 

Sir. Wnb TeUt&rire.To iw k mentioned, despairingly, was 
*pondcncc un cite Subjcvf “.‘w, more recently il hos been 
Miicl.Ciiu (December 18): 


I lie .icc .ire the best meanings in the 
best order. Wlmk-ver variant is not 
relevantly meaningful should be ex- 
cluded or reserved for an article in 
Studies in /t<fi/i«<Kfti|iJiv. The fact that 
Shakespeare spelt - shcritr " in live 
dilfei'eni ways tslin-iff. stincf, sfvecvc. 
iWm-, slirt-vc) in five consecutive lines 
of the scene in Sir Tlumuis More in his 
liimd is an emcmining curiosity, but 
the word's meaning is lhc same on each 
occurrence. With a lew exception* the 
semantic change between Old Spelling 
u ml New Spelling is alniusi as trivial— 
as is indicated by our liahil of acting 
and reviling Shakespeare .is iliuugli 
(here had been no essential change in 
the pronunciation nf Standard English. 
Shakespeare is still a r « nireinponiry 
dramatist. There are many more things 
than are dreamt of in the Bowers or 
the O.E.'I. philosophy. 

I\ W. BATESON 
Corpus Clirisii College, Oxford. 


Hume’s ‘Essays’ 

Sir, - Considerable confusion siir- 
lounds the "first" eollccled edition ol 
Hume's l:\uiys ,C IWtllise.s on Several 
Suhleris. Green and Gross e describe .1 
lour- volume octavo edition, 1753-54, 
hul they neglect lo give a description 
of the individual volumes. Profcssui 
lessop. .in his Hihlinumphy of David 
//unit' . , describes a four- volume 
l2mo edition 1753-56 : Professoi 

Mossner, in his Life of David Ifnme, 
■p. 224. gives the same dates, bill 
without further details. I have in my 
possess ion u four-volume l2nio edi- 
tion, 1753 i but volumes 2-4 consist 
merely in the sheets of earlier editions 
provided with a new title page. On the 
basis of Greig’s edition of (he Let ten, 
I should like (0 submit to the critical 
response of your readers (he Following 
description of what 1 infer Is tbe first 
edition of the Essays <£ Treatises-. 

Volume I. Containing essays moral 
and political. The fourth edition cor- 
rected. with additions. 1753, pp. 1-331. 
(This is the copy in my possession ; 


PrufciMV !c«*up\ description is of the 
third. I 74.X, cd'liuii.J 
Volume 11. ( miiainiug philusophrc.il 
csi.i>> ciilcenliiig Jiiiniaii understand- 
ing. I he third edition, with additions 
and enrrc.-liun.. 1754. pp. I-25H. {Pro- 
fesMir Icisop dates this I75G bin ihe 
evidence 111 lirciu -upporl** the 1754 

dale. lO. I. p. I')2.)| 

Volume til. 1 outaimiig .111 enquiry 
concerning (he principle.* nf morals. 

I lie icciind edit ion. 1 753. pp. I 257. 

Volume IV. Containing political diy 
courses I lie third edition, with addi- 
tions and corrections. 1754, pp. I-27U. 
ID: I* iliis the third I'dinhurgh edition 
c J 754) uiih j iit-w title page or a 
-icparaiely primed edition'll 

I infer that all the volumes arc 
printed lor \. Millar. 1. ondon ; 
some tin all) of 1 lie volumes may be 
printed jointly for Millar in London 
and Kincaid -and Donaldson in Edin- 
burgh. My copy of Volume I is jointly 
printed. I should 110 I be surprised lo 
learn of the existence of separate 1734 
and 1756 editions (variously made up), 
as well .is editions of mixed dating. 
The number of possible combinations 
is frightening to contemplate. 

Information from any of your read- 
er* 1 J 1 . 1 I would enable me lo clarify — 
nr ui least lo enumerate the various 
issues of- -ibis vexed edit inn, would be 
most «r.i left illy received. 

A. WAYNH COI.VUR. 
l)L-n.ir[incni of Philosophy, Fresno 
State College. Fresno. ■ California 
1J.S.A 


Italian Press 

Sir.- May I please apologize for over- 
looking two misprints when reading the 
proofs of my review of La suuupa 
i tali mui dall'nniit) al jascismo and it 
aiiio della urande #uerm (December 
18)7 The big financial organization 
involved in the Italian press at an early 
date was llva. not "Ilya"; and 
"Paolo MontcIJi-” is none other than 
the well known author of Scarpe nl 
Sole. Paolo Monelli. 

YOUR REVIEWER. 


Book totals in 1970 


to a prewur proportion of nbout ono- 
Ihird of total annual book output. 

Certainly, it is often a very differ- 
ed f kind of rtevy edition or reprint 
now: Then paperbacks a* rye know 
them were in their infancy, and a fair 


Worth remarking also is the fact Mint 
in 1970, probably for the first lime 
fpr a a rent many years, Children's 
Books lost- their place ns second only 
to Floffon In rhe . number of titles 
issued. They have been supplanted 


How many * copies To pr in t*Vm 
Try. If. you 'like; 10 play pnb* w 


more recently il hos been 


slice of lhc reprint business today is by Political Science, although sub- 
in facsimile reprints, usually Issued stnn-tiaJIy more new Junior Books 
in small, high-priced editions. There were published, 
ix little doubt that by and large these It is as well not to try lo deduce 


no doubt it will be meet a demand, particularly from too much front these annual statistics, 
r the total of now librarians, scholars, and specialists. For one tiring they reflect publishing 
editions recorded in L nsl y Car tho •categories of book decisions taken earlier and possibly 
or 1970 was 33,489, showing the greatest riso in reprints under different conditions. Secondly, 
n the previous year. were political Science (up 128 to 815, the inclusion or otherwiso of mar- 


ujitil Chrisumas^- jObvioiisl^; 
•10 play .seriously a lot more 
information is needed about 
(he books themselves buras 
all four lilies are bestsellers ‘iri ^ 
'their fields you may vyd.ll 
. ]iave read reviews, and ev£n 
bought eopi.es Answers pud 1 , 
.explanation in jhi* bo,\ next ■ 
.week,.'.,.- v;. m 1 ? - •. r '/; ..:j 

■ANi! EVE ■ ' ^ ‘ ' 

- Eric Husking and ; -» : ■ 

, Frank W.-Lane— = - - • ; - ■ - 
The autobTbgVhphy 'OT fi bird 1 ' 
photographer. ' ’OVer* T 3 ff- 
photographs in colour ; • and • 
>!a<ik-and-w)jitc. ; 

; Published 26th October , j • J 

^ELECTED: l';- r 

s Mary , Wifsph; V .'.‘I 

ished 2 1 s’i Sepiembef. • 

• EAMONDE YAjiERA -,V | 

Tlie Eai Vof Longford and 


pleasure lo those publishers concerned. 
Certain publishers know full well, for 
instance, that they yvlli receive no xlock 
orders from us until they pul their 
houses' in order- 

For tho book-buyer, the answer lies; 

I think, in seeking out a good bookshop 
■ and supporting il ai every opportunity. 

. This can do nothing but good to pub-- 
; , I ishers, booksellers and the reading 
public generally. 

, . JAMES G. ORTON. 

. i Aldcn and Blackwell Ltd,, Eton 
College, Windsor. Berkshire. > 

■ Sir,— All David St. John Thomas's 
.. criticisms of .bpokshops (December. 

I8l are right— for David and. Charier 
„ Ltd. 1 but the truth for a bookseller 
’ ■ is (hat three weeks is still average 


don publisher had- obtained the ho wants in relation t.u> Brighton (in- 
rights to publish thc-scrics in the United eluding Nyman’s Gardens) except Si. 

Kingdom uud market the books through Michael's Church; all similarly of Bath 
ihe usual book-selling channels. To be, jUHC j Lincoln, and all located on the 
fair,, (his had not been anticipated: totfil maps. Of the dc-sidcrala lie in- . 

Neither the abridgers not", I presturic', , stances iil lhc end ol Iris article, Graves- 

the illustrators were (or are going to be) end and Pocahontas arc presumably in Kflltlllff J/ 

offerodi a penny mote foe this- ungl An Bnudoker'*. LomlrO/. i but Senator Bing- . ®, 

edition.' But- perhaps * this is normal ham is there, though which of the Sir --Since Thunius < 
publishing pruetice-7 . .. . .. memorials to. Hardy,, duly noted, is j„ his lone letter lb you 

, \ ROSEMARY-MANNING,- . American Is not specified. And the that he has not actihrilv 

■ Rolfs, Iwerne Minster,- Oorret. ...American reasons' Why an American read. Roger l.nnxdulc’.s c 

. .- . - . should wish lo ao to Boston; Dorchester, Cofiim and Ooldsmiih 

: ■ . or Soulhampion a»>-ttppcnr but not Annotated English- Pc 

nriia Piihira nf phvioyxly Ijncirifh nThc guide also- for. which l am Ihe general e 
• I lit; X UllUC Ul/ .‘ its sim does a good deal on nature j g lhl! premises and r 
, • reserves and w|ld Jif|| flenera(ly an^l ns series that disturb him-r 

' Patronilpp • ■ much on new universities, including a joubl its Uiffcrenpfi , fro 
• , r p]j ^ Of York, willvunltorpily the main BnS tJSt #&*> ! 

SiA^— Whatever the difficultly ot: architects responsible: • • editing Suckling. HodrC 

deciding. how the money available, for v ... , , ... . T V points he rafiscs' abbol 

. 3. Oakv Drive; Uptott l-qitc, Upton by . ha ve a more ge 

‘Gheulftr. '• * • 


l . ' tlm A If : ‘ *»v me uiiucuuies uv- > 

. <»r\ntJ^ iW^'ih.V kt ^c°??m^ ( q innuii r deciding. how the money available. for- f * ' 

■ ab^T>uilcHnn ^nfr l ” cv -- Arts CJouneil grants lo writers should .bo * * ^ 

: • li l “n H«l Sdrtd, book.- - '‘ t5l « bu, 4 ->V h «M. vory «.n P |o. Ommr. 


('ampbcll ’Hay, William N»y new books *' Is a frequent lam- 
Stuart MncCiregbr. • J00 many new editions ” is an 

TOM S^own cry. Indeed, publishers’ 
3 DmlUmgsion Park, EdiaWfg 0 f judgment apart, nck» edi- 
, ..re seldom need much justification, 
1? ^ OAofCoreovcr, although fto one would 

Jbaiung row. that (he number of titles Issued 

.Sjr^oc 

Ih^bc ha' li'oUcUlillvJ™ ^ ’°sS li h^ rt '^ ly i^Tk^ 

read. Roger l.nnsdulc’-s cditwa^W-. Slates, imported iq token 
Collin* and ObWsiniih InWtlCs, and w ittucti more com- 
" Annotated English' Poets rt/vslvcly recorded than in the 
which 1 am the general edjWWf*. find ii is still less than double 
it is the premises and output of the 1930s. 

series that disturb him-rP« f *^ooUrse every bookseller would 
doubt its different, from l^Mtefu! for a reduction in the 

sC -u Ci j iS °f new books offered to him 
cdUing Suckling, nodrcvs although ■ theie are only a 


* in an ideal world, low-paid ooo^r ■ answer, where nuelrv k rnnV>/m«i - . . 

sellers'.. assistants would differentiate, ^ , 

■''poBiwe ac, ' ,al worU! ’ is *■*- ?Wi-''^ 5 SSr- h 

possioie- . . _ . : n .u. H lha , nnnAc !,- ic ir.»i Sir.—Dctfad« ago 1 noliced that pub- 


series lhar disturb •hi«nr , l* r «W.b.oUrse every bookseller would 
doubt its UilTerenfifl, l^Mteful for a reduction in Ihe 

new books offered to him 
although • these are' only a 
Kre havc ^more ^ 1 *¥ mo(,csl proportion of the flood 
re® Ime V ?ci now Slandfird-Bpok- 

I am glad lo find him xoMJHwed. For example, relo lively 
the most convenicnj . l«vo%fThc 1,000 lilies issuod by Her 
scholarly edition of a s Stationery Office deemed 


MARTYN GOFF. 
Ttio Ibis, Bansiead; Sartey. 


indeed that- the opposite is True! SWi Dccadeiago 1 noticed that pub- 
Even travel abroad docs nCl ntces- ‘shea biographical notes on the poet 
sari I v provoke a splendid new. group of Ralph Hodgwn disagreed -as tu date 
topographical poems— which -may- M-'W.i place af birlb.t-TJnablc then to . 
well, Ot poMrsc, a pool may bo rewired-. ■ visit .Englflnd-fqp PPWnaLrescaccb, J 
hi hardship by a .granL but bodies ' engaged a Jcadiflg.barrJSjer of t|w Brtd- 
f. reft. Royal Literary Fund exist lb. i ford Dlsjjrtfil To ^heareH. available, birth 


scholarly edition of a 
the division of Iho PaW„ in ‘? ^ 
dialdy . distinguishable }lr 
blocks— (i) text, fiij viinflj 
flii) explanatory notet^y 
“ Arden ’ Shakespeare w* 
successors. Such an arrttn ^ 
(Hinly. superior .It* . that 
O.B.T, editions,, where $ ? 
notes are prW&d at alfij c 
pages tend tp separate tw . 


were roiittca) science (up i its to »io, 
out of n total of 2.575), Children’s 
Books (up 106 to 575, out of 2,406), 
Law nnd Administration (109 to 367, 
out of 960). nnd HIslory (up 83 to 
568, out of 1,556); a solemn block 
apart from (he junior works, and 
there were 09 fewer Fiction new edi- 
tions (2,129). In all, new editions 
accounted for 871 of the increased 
total. 

Moreover, the rather slight -rise of 
225 new books was thinly spread 
among the forty-six classes. Litera- 
ture, which Includes literary criti- 
cism and history, showed the biggest 
rise of, 134 In a total of 945 new 
works, and, surprisingly, Poetry 
jumped 91 to 709. Recently this has 
been a growing category ■, in 1966 lhc 
new .books recorded numbered 441. 
Now Medical works, rose by 92 to 
972, and Fiction wns 69 higher at 
2,320 new novels, although this was 
150 fewer than in I960. But there 
were drops in nbw books in such 
classes as Children's Books (1831, 


ginal titles depends to some extent 
on bibliographical judgments. For 
example, it was decided last year to 
exclude all but the more relevant 
publications of the British Standards 
Institution, causing a drop of about 
200 titles; the inclusion of H.M.S.O. 
titles was also pruned. 

However, on present showing there 
is no evidence of marked growth by 
title ip British publishing. Much of 
it today is dependent on institutional 
demand, and the sharp drop in the 
' number of new Children’s Books last 
year may reflect the growing tightness 
of public and school libraries recently, 
especially as book prices have risen 
steeply. Moreover there arc two small 
d.ouds on the horizon that might 
affect the future level of publishing 
output : charges on public library . 
borrowings and value added tax. 
Lending fee, though least likely to be 
imposed on books. For Juniors; would 
certainly have an impact on the loans 
of Action, which fonn (he staple of 
library leadings. Would (his in turn 
also reduce purchases? Would Uhe 


the Bred- taiiriy superior l<* . that 
blft^Irth. O.E.T, edition*,, where lj[ g[l 
informed notes are provided at alt 
he fqtd pages tend tp- separate t« 3? 
of Ralph.- what is pretentiously ('UllyVJj 
ind Ann mentary witlilhfc 'reader noiEj 


86- for book-trado use come his down 156). History (988, down 92), nIso rcdu ^ e pu , chases? Would Uhe 
L nor do many of the highly. Conuncrce (560. down 64). and Re- fibrarlnns ha£c more 6r less money to ! 

alizpd publications. hgten (870 down 63X spend on books? And if books,- which 

teed In recent years the number Those Who regard Sociology ns a escaped purchase tax, were’ caught by 
My. books issued has risen very soured of student unrest may be a new " tnx on knowledge M , in the 

|fe£tace 1966 the- number of new alarmed at n rise pf 115 titles in an form or V:A.T.. wduld this reduce 

.....Lit I.— _e 1 ...L.it- . 


blished has rlseh by only 2.4 ovemll total of 699r-prop6rtionately 
&A)r $48 titles- 23,512 las! the biggest increase, of , 1970— but re- 
pw'.ed with 22,964 in 1966. assured to learn that, the total of new 
e balance of the increase lx works was fewer than five years pre-: 
of new editions.- and in the viously. 


[&HE S ATllRD AV300K 


•i ;iflf.ihe!;New; Ebglislr.RiblCi giws^ pum* . 



dm. 'published in. this: eotirury^i born on March 12th. ,1872. at 285 Old 
Would ihep fa able to, pay -gpoi^- Lane, Bredfon^Tjxfiy/aJher- being .a 
Work Jour. .When, I. was edi dr, . Drter,ALa..Dyb* , om- 1 i •'!' ■' 


what is prclcnliouriy cuiefl^the balance' df the increase lx 
nientary 'with tht reader nj '[« up 0 f new editions, and in the 
helped to find hh wav *0 ,e> veflPS »jj« v hhi>».Ua Ar , m «ir( nn 


it the related njg&^ vc ywrs thcy hfivejjeen making It may bc noted lhat. there was a oulput, it is more than probable that 
cd at Ihe top of esdninni-ng: from 5.9 f 9 Ip 1966 to sharp drop last year across the board in our' society such blunt' weapons 

;. - : i j^sl'P-lhe year juft gilded: an’iii- in Translations, froth’ I-, 476 to 1,229, . would be more likely to strike at |He 

nearly 70 pdr Ceqf. They and although Fiction translations marginal work rather than the popu*- 

octn just 30 per cfcnt of total were more or less stationary (213), /.lari one and, whatever the exemp- 
i'.Ttnd,-. after many postwar, there were A fly-eight fewer published' ; lions, at-the potentiaHy 1 durable and 
^hen . new books proliferated . translations of Art books (farlyr not the ephemeral. Perhaps we have 

iw^itions: languished (more n.lnc), ,t)EherWta? a buoyant clasiirif to put up with too many .books that 

|tfl(lhed in l950 than In 1965), -work 1 , and -'forty*lwP lcs5 anteng are rjot Inquired. in case wc find-burr 


, in ‘ An ' essay in Poet tpn- 
2o3ff.), , and most recent ly—in 
nsipn'and revision of earlier 
i Withd£a*j\iip Gold (Mojiion . 


b> . having -the related fflHj, 

enupierqlcd b( .lhu top-oi 

the notes. -i . 

Nothing is more irrilWjy 
likely to imerrupl lbe'COtttiflCT 
mcnl of l tip aesthetic resp^Tj 
discovery after much 
that the editor has after 
ofFer in elpcidHiflia 


Il may be noted That there was a 


fibrarlnns nave more or less money To 
spend on books? And if books, -which 
escaped purchase tax, were' caught by 
a new ’* tnx on knowledge ", in the 
form of V.A.T., wduld this reduce 
both private nnd institutional de^ 
mand, find so lead to a certain trim* 
, mlng of publishers’ programmes? -. 

Whatever justifiable criticism may 
be made about- the high levels of book 


Butterflies— 

LIONEL G. HIGGINS and NOllMAN 
D. RILEY : 

A Field Guide H> tbe BulttriHes of 
Bri Inin nnd Europe 
3S«pp. t.ollinv £2 2s. 

Dv. Higgins, whore life-long interest 
in bimerllic-, is well known, iinii Mr. 
Riley, formerly Keeper of the 
Department of Fniomology al the 
British Museum, have combined to 
produce a snuff! hul comprehensive 
book of the higlicsi quality lor the 
use of collectors and the general 
public, in the Meld as well as indoors. 

A helpful introduction gives details 
of the si met lire of buitcrflics with im- 
portant praciieal notes for (he collec- 
tor- and for the subsequent main- 
tenance of the collection. 

The main text concerns the west- 
ern pa fea relic sub-coni inent, includ- 
ing Britain and Europe, the Bospho- 
rus and the western Russian frontier, 
western North- Africa. Madeira, the 
Canaries and the Azores — nn area of 
great zoological interest in which 
just under 30 per cent of the butter- 
flies arc endemic, not occurring else- 
where. Designed with special empire - 
blx on identification, the end- papers 
provide a visual key which leads the 
collector to the relevant group of 
plates. More than 750 superb colour 
paintings by Brian Hargreaves, 
mostly from specimens in Dr. Hig-- 
gins’s private collection, show 381 

—and birds 

A. RUTGERS and K. A. NORRIS 
(Editors): 

Encyclopaedia of Aviculture 
Volume L 

350pp. Bland ford Press. 48. 

This large book, to be completed in 
three volumes, first appeared in Hol- 
land as Encyclopedic voor de vogel- 
liefhebbcr (1964-1968). It is. how- 
ever more than a translation, for in 
his preface, thq co-cdi|or, K. A. 
Norm, states that while the book 
is based on the original Dutch pub: 
licntjon there is a great dcnl of new 
material and many more species 
have now been Included. 

Mr. Rutgers writes from close 
familiarity with many Continental 
zoological gardens and from long 
experience as n private collector ; (n 
Hus he is ably supported by Mr. 
Norris, who has added his own notes 
to tho text. According to the blurb, 
" leading ornithologists and avicul- 
turrets . , . were invited to write on 
uhe groups of birds on which they are 
recognised authorities ", but one Is 
left >to guess who is responsible for 
any particular contribution. 

The technical description of ,tbe 
birds, their habits when wild and 
their distribution seem to have been 
collated from the many rich sources 
mentioned -hi the bibliography, but 
otherwise no particular acknowledg- 
ment is given. Since the book is 
intended for those who keep birds in 
aviaries, more space is rightly given 
to Vhe bbtler-known and more pop- 
ular birds than fp tbe rarer species 
only occasionally to. be found In 
public coHectioils. There are ninny 
• va ilia b.le {lints on food, eh vironmen - 
tal conditions, temperature and the 
care of birds in general, nnd a 
separate chapter by Christine Startup 
devoted to diseases which deliberately 
excludes budgerigars. Another end- 
bled " Names, nnd Classification by 
Peter Scott appears to be singularly 
out of place In a volume devoted to 
aviculture, JR. V- Hawkins’ conlri- 


specie'i .ind every niiporiitn! Mib- 
xpvcicx life- size, ihe k-lt hall nl ejch 
drawing illu-qruimg the uppAi* dile of 
ihe xvjngx, ilie right half the under- 
side. 

Clearly iinninau.il captions ,»nd 
reference-^ accompany ihe plaits .ind 
details given in lhc text include noics 
on marking-*, diagnostic characters, 
flight reason, habitat and food plants 
of ihe caierpillar, with special notes 
on similar specie* to assist correct 
identification. Swedish. German, 
French, Spanish and English vernac- 
ular names arc given for each spec- 
imen whenever possible, in the hope 
that they will eventually lead to lhc 
use of Latin names that are the 
" international currency of butter- 
fly nomenclature ", 

Newly e on sii tilled distribution 
maps, which are given for all except 
a few species with very , restricted 
range, .show interesting . recurrent 
padern.s which the authors bejicve 
can be explained by, nnd help in 
explain, the great land movements 
and climatic changes to which ■ 
Europe was subjected before and 
during the great Ice Ages. 

A check-list, glossary, biblio- 
graphy and full indexes complete a 
.work of outstanding value, filling a 
real need, in which the authors have 
had the cooperation of distinguished 
entomologists and col lectors both at 
home and abroad. 


bines a useful chapter on " Bird • 
Ecology " ax applicable to avicul- 
ture—for . which, presumably, .tho 
excellent photographs of avinries in 
Continental zoological gardens are 
intended though divorced from the, 
text. 

The volume lias fourteen colour 
pla-tes, restricted entirely to three • 
families: the game birds, ducks and 
pigeons. The remainder of the illus- 
trations are a very mixed lot: photo- 
graphs nod half-tones of somewhat 
ancient vintage do not make a happy 
combination on the same page. The . 
lincTI rowings are of varying merit : 
some attractive, others very poor 
indeed. One figure of the kestrel, for 
instance, Is barely recognizable, and 
that of the peregrine on the same 
page a iravesty. 

Since (Iris work is to run To three • 
volumes, each presumably costing £8, . 
w6! may wonder why every bird has 
to have its plumage described and its ■ 
towns enumerated, adding so vastly 
to the letterpress and cost of produc- 
tion; Would not lhc outlay have been 
better spent on more colour plates, or 
by expanding the -sections on the 
lesser-known birds 7 

For tbe privntc'aviculturist this i> 
sure to prove a valuable .book, of - 
reference, and Lhougb open to crit- . 
tcvsm in Rome respects (l is useful to 
have so mpoh information, awem* 
bled, A {great deaf of work has beed ' 
put into It by the joint editors and by 
Mr. Norris in particular, to whom is • 
due the gratitude oF hundreds ; ot 
nvlculturists, 

All/oi' Fishing by Michael Gregory ’ 
and. Richard Seymour ( 191pp. Charles . .. 
Knight, 20s.) is a mine, of reference fpr' - 
: the, auftlcf. Its purpose is to answer ,.- 
auqh questions us, where the. public. 
haW the . right to fish,. . whether 
■maggots, taken in Id' Eire are illegal 
immigrants, and how oiid. claims a' - 
regard capture,* There, .are detailed ; 
■ notes on angling .clubs, oh Ashing con* 
dillbns .In Scotland, JrelHnd,. the isle . 
of Man and the Isle, of Wight, and-- ' 

. on sources b f *f u r i.her. information: 


pf nearly 70 pdr Ceqf. They 


sharp drop last year ft Cross 
in Translations, frorfi’ l-,47( 


Is. npolftgXfiSiflUoproffcrcd lo, obscurity j;,.- -. 

UiwnljilO^^qjL Hpd^on. whose !■ Thu " tolcq " fpripul? ? 
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Director’s handbook 


Sumer’s Paradise 


JOHN AI.FXANBKR : 

Tile Directing uf ArclureulogiiUl 
kvui rations 

Jf)4p|i. John Baker. £4 10%. 

A% i lie technique- of archaeological, 
excavation become more specialized 
cvciy year, the usefulness of n hand- 
hook for .directors decreases rather 
than increases. John Alexander tick- 


labourers whose language one lias 

not learnt, and ;t site continuously 
occupied For several thousand years, 
ft is not paiu of the director's duties 
in answer the obvious qiic-iinn or 
give lull information, as l)r. Alexan- 
der docs-. Nor is archaeology a 
subject in itself, ft is a way of Finding 
out about history or prehistory, and 
it must often be .taken together with a 
knowledge of written tesAs and of art 


non- ledges at once that there is no : history. The prehistoric arc ha co- 


substitute for the apprentice system 
bj which archaeologists are in foot 
tiai ned. and none for particular ex- 
perience of the kind of object, terrain 
or problem one is dealing with. Any- 
one who has seen st British dig on 
which the workmen are highly edu- 
cated amateur*, the rewards often 
minimal (as little as two pieces of 


legists, who had no contaminated 
evidence of .this kind to go on and 
who were forced to build up the 
practice of excavation in a pure and 
searching form, have contributed 
enormously to a tradition now avail- 
able to nil archaeologists. We have 
not yet reached u period where 
practice always, or even usually. 


minimal (as muc as iwu pieces or,, practice always, or even usually, 
pottery in u fortnight), and • the. keeps pace with the skill, techniques 
method excessively dedicated (rough . and information available : but. such 
stone theatre-scuts' brushed inch by _ as it is, the spearhead of decent 
inch with crumb-brushes) will be , standards has depended entirely on 
surprised indeed to observe the com-.:, prehistorinns. One of the greatest 
paratively lively methods in effective,., centres in (he world of this kind of 
use elsewhere. nrchaeology has been London 

The English fault is in the right University. where Dr. Alexander was 
direction ol course, but method is not ' trained. 

a matter simply of more and less : it . The 'treatment of (plans and section 
is one thing to recover in this vyet drawings is particularly useful, since 
Island Hie last remnants of a simple... it demonstrates from good modern 
material cufttire. quite another no. examples how to record as much as 
chart and lift a Mediterranean .wrec);, possible as lucidly as possible in a 


gateways iff Iren Aye hi II -furls than 
Dr. Alexander records, and now that 
this knowledge exists, it is the duly of 
any director of a lull-fort excavation 
to acquire it ; in Fact. Ik- will almost 
certainly have done so, it not from 
publications then from the network 
of archaeological gossip which is so 
vital to this subject. A lonely 
archaeologist is likely to he a had 
archaeologist, and .no one should 
think he can train himself with a 
book. 

In spile of (lie essential rule uf 
experience, it is sufficiently evident 
that experience is sometimes not 
available. The first excavation of the 
crucially important frozen tombs in 
the Altai mountains, on which so 
much uf our knowledge of the 
nomadic culture uf central Asia in 
the time of Herodotus and of the 
Persian empire depends, presented a 
problem that had not previously been 
encountered : how to dig a mound of 
gravel that has been frozen for 2.500 
years. The first method was to light a 
fire on the top and shift (lie mound 
when it had melted. The later excava- 
tors used buckets of hoi water, which 
are at least more easily controlled. 
The first scientific underwater 
archaeology has developed only in 
the past fifteen years : at the time of 
tho recovery of the Antikylhera 


Hm>i wii sci ions .iilcnlion to 
jjicial astrology reached its 
,iilh in the sixteen ih century, 
sc of the priming press ;md the 


another again to disengage a rpassjVc ' simple black-and-white technique, wreck the only available technique 
marble building of the \ Dr. Alexander shows rather less well, yvas to send down -sponge-divers to 

period, or to disentangle -the e'eum-,’. the now possibilities of photography, j,aok pieces of sculpture from a 
Ming fragments of uitbakefl jjlpy' though he does demonstrate its value concreted mass on the seabed. 


sculpture from an Iranian .or ajn„. in a .somewhat narrow range of On a less dramatic scale, analogous 
Asian mound.-. The principles, of examples. In general he will he useful deficiencies and • improvements of 
stratigraphy .apply universally.. . and ., to young or inexperienced archaqolo- archaeological technique can be cjled 
the sciences that, used to be called,,'; gists for the fertility of the basic in many areas. Apart from passionate 
auxiliary ougni to be known weijX 1 .,., questions lie asks of sites of different : outbursts against, treasure-hunting, 
where (though happy 4he .direptor, f} kinds, and the orthodox methods he what the best archaeologists most 
faimliur-wKji them nil, and happy .jfyj,., suggests for answering there by c\e,o • decry is ** theories ", or "to put • it 
lewm with an expert of every pece»: , vation. But it-is not difficult to think politely, inattentive digging to prove 
ary kind) ; but every new kind of site of circumstances in which these » hypothesis held as a dogma : the 
presents new technical problems, '.methods would break down or even one factor that has improved mo.M in 
Still, there is something like a science the questions themselves he inade- every kind of archaeology at a 
of xtrniigniphic excavation,, whjch ,.quate. There. is no substitute for ex- professional level in (lie past ihinv 


of xtrmigraphic excavation,, whjch'. qua re. There. is no substitute for cx- 
owm u gren-t deal to the Brfifth, | pericnce and when one has that, any 
' tradition stemming from Pit t-Ri vers'; M , introduction will seem less useful. IF 
and this ha I f-scicn ee, like su rgery Pi . ' one is w I thou t the special experience 
can he taught. . . ll; for n particular site, one must simply 

Dr. Alexander's handbook vn’H be find someone who hits it. The same Is 
extremely useful 'not .to professionals true surely even in the less rigorous 
birttiv student* to' their first .prapliicnT 1 ’, world oF nrt history; and in both 
apprenticeship. ',Lt is a considerable,., cases familiarity with museum inatc- 
shpek to mjjvp. .suddenly from, me , h rial, which may be anywhere in the 
world of museums and lectures, wilih j;.. world, is an indtspcnvahle prclitn- 
cxperieuce perhaps only of a calhe-'-i inary. 

dral cemetery or a windy; R-omano-i ’■ The worst ilifificulty is keeping up 


professional level in the past thirl v 
years is the suppleness and strength 
of the fine web of knowledge depend- 
ing on the solid evidence of slr.itilicd 
excavation. No archaeologist would 
luve the right to Mart digging without 
some theoretic understanding of the 
material culture' he was investigating, 
and this Implies quite a wide archaeo- 
logical and historical understanding. 


GF.OFFKKY BIIIIIY: 4000 H.C.. and ih< 

Looking for Dilmun 1 ' ”7 ' v ] a n d ° r '*>w 

^ „• ... , topped wiHi AI-UI 

.18.1pp. Collins. W .Is. feet be held to 

.Sumerians ■ readier 

Geoffrey Bibby, an expatriate immigrants from 
Englishman, lives and works in Den- bringing with (he 
mark on the stall of the Prehistoric -skills from sontev 
Museum of Aarhus, but lie has made aru , ™l K>l l lani1 
his fame principally by his conduct inj , scuV hwariK. | 
of the Danisli excavations in the Per- along the coast to 
scan Gulf— especially in Bahrain, cvnmiry of Magan, 
where the 10,000 tumuli of ihc island metals, and onwa 
presented a considerable aivhaeo- thcr. a tem-plc with 
logical challenge. He had been pre- off Kuwait and ui 
ceded by earlier British investigators Tied city and -temp! 
who began work as far back as 1878. Qulaat Bahrain an 
but their results were usually nega- rain have been u 
live or inconclusive. Thanks to the business and cullt 
energetic .support and interest uf both Sumer and v 
Professor Glob, head of the Danish icrizcd by remark; 
Archaeological Service, and of the seals with lively 
Carlsbcrg Foundation, Dr. Bibby hits Another site was 
for the past fifteen years led eXpedi- Diraz. 
tions to the little-known islands, and There is Utile d< 
mainland shores of the Gulf, and in Gulf region corrc 
consequence a new field of ancient land of Dilniun, ll 
Near Eastern archaeology lias gradu- Sumerians, accord; 
ally taken shape, centred on Bah- traditions, visited I 
rain, (he small island nestling off the this may be the < 
cowl formed by Saudi Arabia ctirv- amazing number < 
ing north-east wartl to the Trucial thought to numb 
Stales. More discoveries may soon fished in Bahrain ,i 
be made in nofth-wesi Arabia and been a sacred ishin 
its vicinity. t Looking for. Dili 

. The recovery of a new field of chatty, popular act 
Near Eastern archaeological research opening up of ci 
is a rare and exciting event. Hie sea the Gulf to arehac 
area between the islands of Bahrain is filled in with the 
in the south aud'Pailaka oft Kuwait routine, flippahl d 
in the north, flanked by sites in el daily life of digge 
Hasa on the S’auili Coast anil in Abu high scientific aim! 
Dhabi, has turned oul to he some- of the former, ct] 
thing of a missing link from the late approprisHcly mo 
fourth and thifd millennium • u.c. of the latter. Fr 
between ancient: Sumer in Mesopo- tangle of anbedote 
lamia on the one hand and southern is quite difficult \ 
Iran and India oil the other. The sum of Danish dis 
large number of sites now noticed on of the book really 
the Saudi Arabian coast near Bahrain for work as yet on 
holding A I- U haul pottery, in . South than half, publish* 
Mesopotamia possibly . connected fyr it is in all otlie 
with the earliest Sumerians' about <oul favourable r>< 

Mortuary mounds 

PAUL ASHBKF. s mill Hill In NViltsh 


4000 H.C.. and the disco * ;Uion ,,f h,,oks s P reatl kn °,"* 
liny island of Tarrn dioF ,hc ru,cs amJ l’ roa '‘ hlrcs for 
topped with A l-UKiid 3 horoscoites. In Fiance 
fact be- held to arKue ^' 041 dc obsessed 

Sumerians ■ reached Mc«a lstroloyy ‘ :,l 1 ui , England the 
immigrants from or \i! putrom/eil John Dec, even 
bringing with them 4 s"* 


skills from somewhere ea io,ls r,,r ll ^ r 0or0,la, '*' n - J*er 
and importam lh CO rH cpc i,nU lho ^, of uthcr , & 

means that they werea£lT V**'**- ° f l f cm 
ini? Kniiihw.triiv the learned and curious 


ing southwards, feeling u h 

c!nmlrva(M l .l l a ferfcSlin* Allen, in his valu- 
25 S ? 7/ic Sitir-Cnaxiti Wcii/i/.v- 

ihcr -i temnlpai concluded "that everybody 

rffi' W mi-iiT mwi If i^^ved in the Renaissance believed 
i ^ extent in astrology - In his 

(UWI h‘ l> S 5 D le i |,?r ‘ “ AMrolngyand English Lit- 
Q.ila.it H.ihiain and Mt c « Allen cites the iwcnly-sixlh 

of Awo, ,lul olid Stella as 
bus ness and ctillural rekiEnglisli prolniypc of the aslro- 
holli -Sumer and with Ipdij sonnet It reads as follows : 
tenzed by remarkable cult 

seals with lively iiicatdh dnsiic wiisdurc seorne Astrnlo- 

Another site was Itft M , , , . , B ‘ c * , 

D,- raZi • sokscan iluukc iliose I ampes of 

ninnbeis. w.tyi's, greutncsse^ etcr- 
Gulf region corrcsfWDdu nitic, 

laud of- Dilniun, the ■■Pant-sing womteis, wander to invite, 
Sumerians, according tofenuve far no cause hinhriglil in the 

traditions, visited by Gilfr- side, 

this may be the expla»iy r lo xpimglc «hc hlncke weeds of 
amazing number of hum);. • . , ... 

ihouBhi 1 « number l»" h '™ !c ' tamber hfc 

I (sited in Bahrain iio whsiLoi,.*, , 1,1 ■leiimiv* i<s nin.nsn a 


British hiH-fort, to a new woHd'UAd'' to dale. Thefe i < already more lq b 6 'Happened In History by . 

.1. • . clinmils wi'are pne l» confmniKl with Slid, for mample, about the wmi'elcr] ^filldc.} f. . , in the course of P»ul Ashbce*!. (wuk 

. I the earthen long barrow emerges as 

'rT'x-J-. > , -/ ji t Hn elongated mound, sometimes of 

‘ ' I ll iP ' trPP 7 P I- ( ve ry gront length, which has been 

^ ^ 1 , VU 1 . AX.vV^uV' • ' • shown l o cover or may be suspected 

1 ‘ ' ' . of covering elaborate structures of 

, IAN -CORNWALL i Thus the anteponuHimalc or that some matters are treated superfi-'. limber or, more rarely, of stone. A 

»; i Ice iVgca 11 Mindel ” glaciation, which lasted ciu+Jy — especially the possible corre- southern group reaches from Dorset 

, '• ' ■ ' ' for some 50,000 years between lutiqn between ice ages in the north- tl °d Wiltshire lo Kent, with a tenuous 

* taupp. jonn utiKcr. « «, : ■ 500,000 and 400,000 years ago, cov- em hemisphere and ivct " pluvial " extension along the chalk ridge lo 

^ : “■ " 1 erod one third of (jhe world's (and , ; phaset in the trqpics. Some ; recenl ; East Anglin. A northern group is 

Dr. Cornwall is well known for ht?- ■ surface— most of northern nod cen-‘ radiocarbon 'and pollen analysis ilu-* concentrated on the chalk lands of 
; .books, on the environ mcDt of Stone 1 - tntl Europe, all of Canada, and much dies have suggested an alternative Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, with an 

Age hiafi, and lhik new book dh' thc ! oorthern Asia. Local ice fields chronology for the last “ WUrm" extension from the latter to the lime- 

• — iti Vbe' nfferrhafh of wh rb ■ effected the Mediterranean ur?as in glaciation to thq ope given herq. The , * IOfM v Stone chambered tombs under 

k and Italy.' and ntso the Near, bibliography (u mere forty-five en- long barrotfa are held loBe a : separate 

:■ a - East from the Caucasus and Asian tries) ami the glossary-cum-'mdcx aie category, which is not considered In 

cqnw.-»dplbdn. : ll|c.lee naes nqld a ranges. 1 ' . . ...both Inadequate and some errors ' detail here. U-. should therefore be 

; • Xavlnqlior) sfor.qydn.tho least jjeiwtk:. . These effefcU were far-reuching. Iwve slipped through. Thus IheSpHii- aoled ihnl the distribution is con- 

,1./ y.; ..flcallyjriclmed, person ..Who,; beholds ■ Areas 'which today are hot and arid ish PahveoHthic site at Tqrralba i? .nqt,' fined with mar^itiHl exceptions, to 

tSVJi i; ^^H^andM.owfiddoF'HiVAlp? we(0 conyer „d Into- temper^, miny "!ff r Cero "" "■ i« 

?■■■-■ ihlr.-ikcn irtrc in rhi-<\ncivK n v' .u* , .. . . , ... ‘Or uie construction of stone Cham- 


TccUmcttlly, no books arc adtxpmte ; * ' n 

bill for tin introduction one could still. Lhc burthen Long Burrow in BHInin 
do worse than slurl with M "hat 2Q8pp, , Dent. £6 6 s, ' 


With M hat 
.V.'tiorctoH' 


IAN CORNWALL i Thus the anteponuHimalc or that some matters are treated iuperfi-' 

Ice iVgca " Mindel ” glaciation, which lasted ciu+Jy — especially the possible corre- 

nrri»- n, l>i> " ■ n i. '•*’• " f° r 50,000 years between latiqn between ice ages in the north- 

lipp.joire Baker. 13 3?. ; ■ 500,000 and 400,000 years ago, cov- em hemisphere and wet “ pluvial " 

Tp ^ ' rr-TTT, i ered one third of (he world's (and ; phases in the trqpics. Some : recenl 

Dr. Cornwall is well known for hi$' ■ surface — most of northern aod cen-' radiocarbon 'and pollen analysis ilu-' 
.books, on the environment of Stone ' • teal Europe, all of Canada, and much dies have suggested an alternative 
Age man. and lltik new book dh'fhc ! oorthern Asia. Local ice fields chronology for the last “WUrm" 


Age man. and this new book dh'|hc 1 0[ oorthern Asia. Local ice fields chronology lor the last “WUrm" extension trom tne u 
• ice airfs ~iti ' ibd nfterrtiafh of wh cK ■ affected the Mediterranean arpas in glaciation to thq ope given herq. The , ^°oc. Slone cbnmbcj 
‘ aod Italy,' and nlso the N cat', bibliography (u mere forty-five en. long barrows are juft 

• ppw ; l|y.iM^is A fbdst . Ea^t frortn the Caucasus and Asian tries) uml the glossary-cum-indcx tiie category, which is n 

v copw.-ttdfl bqn.. The. lee .ages hold a ranves. ’ 1 . ' ■ both inadeanntc imff . nrmre. ' detail hero, lti shot 


JflHclers.and njiowfifcld bf’HiyAIpjs were converted Into’ temperate, jtuiny- 
■ ivies, to reconstruct What ones, Oulwash sediments and wind- 


. .vr*: .' v wna* ones, outwasn sediments and wind- , , , hers arc not casilv'uvnif-ihte 

I i r . rtR| st .'fi ave when bis<vri T “ loesi’' soils affected wide 1 ' -nLi' ; ! J ’ ‘ ' - # - 

': ■■■■ A'-SilrtfSb^nras dominated ^ by idb .' 1 ^ . nre ac' fHr from the ice-field?. So much a ?* aple , ( WPP- Macwtttlnti. £Im|J Tills raises the question 
ni . br’ CornwhUV ooeblnff ■heiroiini' ■ ar ^ lS fRr "J*" ' ce jj™ ?^ Uch J supjpluoils production, ((ranslalep; * validity of the separate classificati 

' ■ ; ; . : ' - L 0pe .i Dg 1 wafer tied up in the ice that sea- by Kevin Smvth from he French).: The author k uncdmhrnmkino - - 



■« , ‘.v ? supipluop production, (translated: ’ validity of the separate classification. 

■ ! i ’' 'I'ofeUt glaciers an? the 8 attenda at '- ^ lip in ^ ice ^ Smyth from the French),: Tt 16 author Is uncomprqmising : ." fn 

-pbenomen? w? JIlwTi gfrdn in rS'£'- Jtove !* ! CeU - by mow * C?ian 600 fwL . but the price will put it beyond the spite of general tffinUlcs with other 
*\A* !:ahd stmDle terms., iliustrated adding some two to three per cent to [each of most people. It should be long mounds and cairns earthen long 

I ,S : - wild KuMrawRiis add ohotoeraiS- ' tbo world’s fern! area. This devastal- f, 0 !"*®*) out ihai the Biblo 1 here is barroivs are clearly a distinct class, 

al event - 6 ^ Testamcnl, and (here is noth- when struoturo is, considered." Others 

riod tfife ' ?S, 0Ul .. p c w Te.unnicpl' : The may jfeol, afiqr redding this excellent 

gffis bi-rfsaaassa- 4#% 

■,S“ W5» W8" ; 

tms dmei jefuirilcm by the Romans iii thd ycjr. " tfi® Bmtteuet by his prem- 

an t '' Wd ,, the. heroic story of M(astlda ' is«s; Mr. Aih bee V« treatment is thOr- 
■»«. type^-j thfeb'yciirs later/ , There arc chbpteH ough • and cPhtpreherisIve. Form, 
n^r. -ot j.op old, Testament hislorytWister-' ritualv and associated- objects are 
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fished in Balinfin .in w)l*U s hould still dauncc to plenso a 
been n Stored island. ' gazer's sight. 

I.onkbift for. Dilniun kirae, } do Nature unidic know, 
chutly, popular account offcnow grcai causes, great effects 
opening up of eastern Arn procures 

the Gulf to arehaeofogWi; n mv those Bodies high raigno on 
is filled in with the usual, nr. . .. thc lovv :» - , 

routine, flippahl deSSSto/ ^ ru,M «*■ £*£ £ 2 * 
daily lifL*.of diggcB.^nflnij 0 f| fore-judge my after-follow- 
high scientific aims and ad" > ing race, 

of the former, contrasted bf.lv those iwo siarrcs in Stella’s 
approprisHcly marvelling f --.- face. 

is quite difficult to cxtnflA' Blngter, comments: “Many, 
sum of Danish discover* Ethans accepted the theories of 
of the book really vcikjm’lnfluence, and Sidney took the 
for work as yet only Iwlftet seriously enough to have his 
than half, published. Th^fcope casi tit is preserved in 
fyr it is in all ottiei.wyw^fan MS. Ashmolc 356, item 
ami faviMinibVfecwd.*; - r hcsc sixty-two pages of inept 
iare tilled “ Genitura Philippi 
f Niili ?. Sfdhey scholars have 
Alin/IP ardcd or droiww this horo- 
IfMlIlJS**., as worthless, lor apparently 
V AV * U reasons. In the first place 

.. . . birth-date is given as Nov- 
mill Hill In Wiltshire and H 29. 1554 , me nineteenth hour 
in East Devon. fty-cighih minute, whereas the 

Thc nuist imporjMt * Psalter, now in the library of 
brought out by this *U f 'V College, Cambridge, records 
Turin and urrahgcniicnt at » hand of his father. Sir Henry 
nary house that has betnV/that the boy was born "on 
a number of recent cxcuvi^ ihe last of November being 
identification and tcdoiwjadvew’s day a quarter before 
.structures and oftW W th’e morning". Here is a nine- 
menls or facades is p«!lUcrepancy, which argues that 
triumphs of RCicnlifica |r )’ f^roscope was based on inaccu- 
cxeuvuiion. It Is u field in Nt formal ion. for even fifteen 
Ashbec has made potato ta . significantly changes the 
tioris to the understandimln ,of the planets in their 
barrows. These mortuary W. Secondly Sidney's horoscope 
meaning to the long Wl* events in his life until his 
explain the reasons why tot the age of sixty-four, though 
ers expended so much W at Arnheim before renching 
erection. Moreover the tfreat. age. 

carried out in recca* ^ unpromising nature of 
number of sites has hj’fsk, on the principle that no 
significance lo many rt '. should be left unturned I 
excavations. ■ jjfd .a photocopy of the horo- , 
The' author alstf’ ^Jfor .study. Although most of 
relation of -the British dozen pages yielded nothing 
barrows to related few significant sections 

Continent. ‘ These a*J»Rv4Fhe horoscope proves -to,- 
idenfified in Cemral EaWrieen cast not at birth, but when 
this field That the fotg^was a youth of sixteen. The 
the approach makes -iw fes . passage will be discussed 

satisfactory. The 

long mounds like l^^qse Sidneywas sixieeni half of 
Thuringia arc clearly t^r^already lay behind him, a fact 
and ritual, but whethetj^joh the astrologer was ignorant, 
ship is really significant rtaTouinslance, however, perinJt- 
decided if both group^^qompiler to utilize an altecoa- 
Cominerttal— iwere sri'tfgthod of determining ** the true 
cultural backgrounds. birth.", and hi« procedure 
doubted wfiethor the disparity in the hour and 

the mortuary houses recorded by Sir Henry. 
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Mica mica parva Stella 
Sidney’s horoscope 


BY JAMES M. OSBORN 


seui Sidney, mnl ili.it Sidney'** |«>r- 
trails do imi confirm this stale uf >us 
L'Oinjilcxinn. Hill painters ordinarily 
put the best face forward. Jonson in 
later life enjoyed close friendship 
with Sidney's daughter Lli/ahuli, 
Countess of Rutland, so his desurp- 
lion may well represent family iratli- 
tion. 

This family tradition is confirmed 
by a manuscript which came lo light 
in recent decades in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, tilled Nnbilis : 
sive Vitae Morristjite Sytlnitnlix Syn- 
opsis. and published in ]y*l() with a 
translation by V. B. Hellzcl and H. 

H. Hudson. Written six years after 
Sidney's death by Thomu* M of fee., a 
physician then Jiving al Wilton under 
the patronage of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, his account is h;i«d on hoth 
family tradition and personal know- 
ledge. Because Dr. Moffet knew 
Sidney well <luring the years after his 
marriage, his medical comments are 
authentic, though his chronology is 
questionable : 

When he hod &cnrce completed six years 
of life, measles and smallpox' laid waste, 
as with 1 ill Ic mines, die excellence ami 
the fashion of hU beamy ; and yet not 
in .such wise 1 lint ihc residue wiw 
unbecoming in him ; and by the same 
token it showed, moreover, dial the 
flower of beauty might not to be held In 
price but that grace af soul ought, 
rather, to be esteemed— which neither 
the tooth of ihc mod Curious wind will 
ravage nor the malice of any sickness 
subdue. 

"Six years" should read "eight . 
years " to fit ihc date of the smallpox 
epidemic as well, as the astrologer'! 
care in calculations. 

The third illness occurred in Sid- 
ney's fourteenth and fifteenth years, 
apparently the winter of 1569-4 570. It 
k described as “ calidis oculorum 
fluxionibus et lippi iodine ", or Hot 
discharges from the eyes and Inflam - 1 
mation. This sounds as if Sidney had' 
conjunctivitis in some form, perhaps 
pink eye or possibly trachoma. The - 
fact that Sidney suffered another 
eerious illness in the spring of 1571, 
which is un mentioned in (his horo- 
scope, confirms that it was cast 
before that affliction. .Dr. Moffet 
supplies no dates or details about 
these illnesses but simply reports 
that 

it twice occurred llmi, overstimulated by 
his prolonged studies in early ado- 
lescence (i.e. his fourteenth year and 
after), he fell ill of a fever attended by 
the greatest peri] ; and he. was forced to 
slacken the rein* in sports, until, the 
breakdown of his health having been 
repaired, marc fit and more active he 
returned lq thc Misses, 

The other two incidents 'cited hy 
the astrologer were boyhood appear- 
ances before the Queen. The first in 
placed in 1566, Sidney's eleventh 
year: " 1 1° vpro linno oratorem 
egisti apud serenissimam Principem 
Elizabetham." Doubtless this inci- 
dent took place in August, 1566. 
when the Queen visited Oxford on 
hex summer progress. .Sidney and a 
* group of schoolfellows from Shrews- 
bury were brought lo Ihe university - 
city to witness the reception, The. 
account books ' of Sidneys servant, 
Thomas Marshall, record tha finery 


oger, explained this system as foj 
lows : 


f. 145 contains a copy of the diagram as if you had 
of Sidney’s nativity. On the reverse is 1562 was the 


Thomas Marshall, record, tha finery 
id been poisoned." Since Purchased for the occasion, the dates 
e nf iH<* treat cmalL ' of arrival and* departure, and oilier 

? °* IP* practical details. Since SidnMk <WI* 


dents as have hapaed unto him ; by 
Which you will be guided (0 finde the 
proper SIgnIficatbra and. Promiters of 
such ’accidents,- be they good or evil, 
(Doctrine* of JVorfvilOT, 1658,' "p. 30) 


and adds nothing.) 


severe attack of smallpox, and she 


Five incidents in his early life had become so disfigured 

emerge, of which four are otherwise as ® eD ^ onson Dronunond, 
unknown. As “accidents” Gadbury ^ ei T ar ^ _ 8 } c . . . 


University, he could easily have', 
arranged lor little Philip to display 
his precocity. . 

Equally unknown to Sidney schol- 
ars is a second " oration " two yeaW 


In non-technical language, this particularly recommended illnesses later* wtuS°l\Q was ^n utid ere «id uaio 

”&jSSZ2!?£2£r£ ± formtion lo a Wal S in,ha m: ■'! lefte .iC^AI'qiyi*. The wblSfe.lta.- 


a few established events^ in the past Sidney’s astrologer lists three illnesses 
life o£ the “ Native ’’ as if they were and two instances of recognition by 
points on a graph, from which the the Queen. The earliest illness 
astrologer proceeds to create a curve, occurred during his first year: 
This curve is then projected back so “Pritno statlm anno qiio In 
(bat “ the moment of .Birth will be Luccm exleras gravissima febrl 


statlm 

exleras 


anno quo In 
gravissima lebri 


her a. foil faire Ladie in mynecye at WRS a , member of- the uniyersity, has 
least the fayerest, and when' I re- .. underlined' (he lust portion for. em-' 
turned I found her as fpwle a tndye : pnqsiS, ", 

as the smalle pojfe, could make fier, Norant fateor omnes -qui in nostra : 
which she did' fqke by coitlynuall ’Achadjemia sunt OxoniensI quam tv 6 c- 


Hebrew ie\[ a’tid principal considered’ Separately! and build up it ; heqsjve record of 


MJcentn^iparegraphs-of the horo* 

1 Pl/headed u De r vero Genlturae 1 
. 1 describe the astrologer’s 
«Jbt to rectify the nativity. Of the 
^accepted methods |or establish-. 

true hour of birth, he rejected 
d%t. iwo alternatives called the' 
e>™e of Hermes " nnd the ‘‘ Ani- . 
* ^ ‘of v' Ptolemy.". Ibsrtead he-' 
! |0 T%Wh;thiir<l me|hod described as 
K^lfiWdcrtts of* tfre Native ". John ' 


Inter life. This method, was consld- first ye 
ered superior to using the alleged ol day 
hour of birth, If reeprded, since this serious 
was subject to the - inaccuracy of hopqd l 
alocks, confusion i over, latitude or.'. The 
longitude, and human. fallibility, cific: 1 

For the Sidney scholar, the signif- rente • 
ioance- of his horoscope lies prince corpus 
pafiy jp toe •' remarkable-accidents "■ tus ess 


first year in. which you saw the light 


apjdftiisu cum coraui sereiiiss. prihdtpe * 
■ordtlohcm habuerls ■£ dlsertam-A orna- . 
tarn vfx wuuim.aeraits tune \$.,egreisus , ; 

This rtiay Jbe tiirhfd into English as ; 
• follows ;' . - . ■ ■■ ' • 



1 .'vjrfv 


^ ftir: within Ihe -• apiwndlxeV in a * ttoU 

^ fxcuvaied^^tes-? (bracks bc|; whipK .. .whfehv'fite ^arrtu^e , . -A ; v -W;? 
ialmffiiigirt c ^ ^ 1 M ji -W i fipr - < k . r ^[ 1^*- ‘ ^ ; r * ■' "*■! ;: v : •' 
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if/.i ,, ••fur ,.i ilnit nil- #*■•//■ 

r}i'>ftn-iu and rlriiiiiu. und thi> hIiiii vnti 
>t tii i'i'h h.td P'lWiti /Ijii ti'i'Mfft 

ii-.f 


Ni‘ ullivr details ol link occhmuii in 
I5fsri arc known. Hccause FI tea belli 
ilul noi visit Oxiorii dial year .Sid- 
ney s appearance before her probably 
took place at Court, sometime afu-r are not cviii'cmcil with astrology llicrel 
Sir Henry's return from 1 1 eland late ‘V fl '“ « ,,llc ****'"• ]. 

in 156/. I he success ot Philips /v ,.,| j : | noticed how /calou.s and eager 
performance then could well have your propen-.it> for die sjudy of die 


me I glide lor .1 youth of »u in well 
promi.e, dea^ned In Nature for die 
studs of maLtiumalie' and bv birth 
for iliai of die tvlcsii.il philosophy, 
eml »nvcd with u happy keenness of 
mind, ci'd-ld.c talents, and a spirit 
looking* eomimially upwards towards 
whatever is furthest removed froni 
earthly ni.iller>. nln< lias gone so far in 
no mail) oilier subjects, yet they 


been reported at Oxford. 

'Hits passage continues with fur- 


siarv was when I went lo visit you and 
there would be considerable discussion 
back and forth between u- about 
astrology : I noticed then how .sensibly 
you would discuss these nutters 
with me; 1 myself am fully aware of 
this bceau.se of the fact thai I exper- 


ilior testimony to Sidney’s precocity, 
in the process il reveals that the 
anonymous astrologer was a niutlie- 

m;.tK.ian whose ^tircmeni horn iwceJ gwilcr grisr in leiivin? ; lhc « 
(caching proven led him from having discussions] than joy in coming to them, 
.Sidney as his pupil. Again, InsL the ^nd from continued thought about what 
Latin text : 1 gained from them, nut in order that 

my discourse should return front wher- 
ever it has strayed to. please accept this 
evidence of your fortunate natural 
talents. . . . 


Pm urgent sine mein is scire qui gram- 
malic.i Rhetoric.! Dialectics! Natural* 
philoioplri.i, & till ica te erudienml 
a pud nos qui nobis celeb ri late & re ipsa 
Juueites literal issimi ei esveot el cxisli- 
ii la rent (i r. fcxperlus & cxsciii ego indolent 

loam ve re lihcr.im ct jngcmiani in ... ... 

Math emu mm qutlm ac disciplinis nisi Sidneys assiduous application lo his 
mcicmpoi’is ininria libi pninpiiksct, ycl studies, (hough in contras! to the 
te milii in r qua sortis conditio points astrologer’s narrow concerns with 


Once again confirmation may be 
found in Dr. Moffefs A lobilis of 


prjcelu.sisset. Dolco ego Adulesccntcm 
laniae spel fiilunint qui u Nuiuru ad 
Mulheiiiaiuni stadia con Torn talus & 
oclcstoiii nliilosophiiini disceud.im iialus, 
acuminc telici. ingenin diuiuo men teque 
ad .iltibsjina qtmcquc a terris remota 
spcctunie in rciiquis pin rim is prof ecerit, 
in V ran ju vein hand ita mull uni labor- 


mathematics Moffct stressed Sidney's 
all-round abilities : 

For, when barely ten years old, lo 
whom did lie yield in reputation for and 
knowledge of grammar 1 A little later 
whom did he fear in the imdtcr of 
rhetorical principles 7 And. going on. 


am. Quod hie mi.Ua reform*, aaimad- by any* of & 

bfm 1 nC^c'iiV Hn*^ l1 ^ ll - a /I{f. , n 1 schoolmates iii malhciiiH t ica^ exorcises 

arnquurn sludlosa & .trtcfl!> fu.nl cum ( w j lich 0 f ten , oaw or indeed harass. 

k muiserem et ulirem sermoque multus a( i„i, m imls»? Also did he not nut 
inter nos vliro citroque halrerelur dc Jo" of his £ m blush and m 

Maihosi . qiuini t unc prudenlcr de lllis s bamc because of his reputation Tor a 
S e ?. m- 1 . n^* 'H?'" S knowledge of many languages ? In hue 
fcv&Ii' ,r arnoris f, c was (0 M1C |, a degree tenacious aiu 

q "‘ >d .. c -l c f' desirous of esteem gained through am 


peram bene Conscius sum. At vt inde 
quo digressu cst co sc rcfcr&i o ratio 
felicLs ingcnli I race accipe tesiimonk. . . , 

Here is an English translation : 


2 

gained through any 
learning, that lie would sooner allow 
much to be taken away from his lifo 
than (i little withdrawn from his 
studious pursuits. 

Moffel, however, reports that 


Those who taught you grammar, rheto- 
ric. dialectics, natural philosophy, and Sidney had little interest in the 
"ethics would have been able m realize casting of horoscopes. Indeed, Moffet 
without fear lof contradict ion] which .„ h , ■ u -. 

youths among us were the most skilled wh ° ™ ow Sidney in his years of 

in letters ana 1 were regarded as such, maturity — writes that he strongly 
. because or both the renown of their 
name und their real merits. I myself 
would have got to know your natural 
lulcni, so truly open and abundant, in 
the study and discipline of mathematics, Astrology alone (which only chance and 
had not the pi alive of time snatched me vanity have made an art) ho could never 
away from you, 'or rather had not the bo so Far misled as to taste, even with 
unjust demands of. fate kept you frqm the tip of his tongue. Nay, lie seemed 


disapproved of what Kepler called 
“the foolish daughter” of astroD- 
ottvv: 


purpii-wly l«i sliglil it, among all 
accepted science., eicn with a certain 
iiuuite U ■•(tiling 

Dr. Moffet is a formidable wit ties-;, 
so his testimony poses the problem of 
how lo reconcile his description of 
Sidney's loathing (if astrology with 
tile horoscope- maker's statement of 
Sidney’s eager propensity for the 
study of the stars, and also with the 
contents of Sonnet 26. The astro- 
loger. obviously prejudiced in fa Vim i 
ol his arcane art, clearly hoped 
that the brilliant youth of sixteen 
might he lured into pursuit of the 
celestial craft. Perhaps the astrologer 
was misled by Sidney’s polite 
response, just as years later in Prague 
Fr. Campion mistook his politeness 
as an indication that Sidney, (lie- 
paragon of Protestant chivalry, might 
be ripe for conversion to the Roman 
Church 

The sonnel. we .should remember, 
was just one of lift in a series in 
celebration of Sidney’s love for 
“ Stella Despite the dominant 
image offered in this pseudonym we 
find a scant sprinkling of astrological 
allusions in the 2,267 lines of the 
sonnel sequence. Indeed, aside from 
this single sonnel, the words “ slar ” 
or “ stars " appear only four other 
times. A cheek of sixty other astro- 
logical terms (c.g. ascendant, retro- 
grade, aspect, conjunction, opposi- 
tion, trigon. quartilc, sextiie, zodiac, 
phase, nativity. &c.) reveals only 
single instances of four such words : 
planet, influence, signs and zenith. In 
contrast, astrological words appear' 
fifteen times in Shakespeare's sonnets 
and eight times in those of Spenser. 

Furthermore, in -Sonnet 16 the 
evidence is weakened by the fact that 
most of its lines echo a passage from 
La Scinaiue ot du Bartas, as Mr. 
Ringler brings out in his explanatory 
note. As we know from various 
sources. Sidney made a translation, 
now lost, of this poem. 

Viewing the evidence of the three 
witnesses in the chronological frame 
of Sidney \ life shows the following 
sequence : 

(1) In 1570 at Oxford, when in his 
sixteenth year, Sidney had his horo- 
scope cast by a mathematician, lo 
whom he revealed an intelligent intei - 
cst in the subject. 

(2) About twelve yeans laterj when 
writing Astrophll and Stella, Sidney 
based Sonnet 26 on a conceit from 


aerology to praise the star-like eyes 
of Ins beloved, largely an echo of du 
Bartas. 

Ol Dr. Moffct. a physician who 
knew Sidney intimately after 15X2, 
testifies unequivocally that Sidney 
came to look with loathing on (ho 
pseudo-science of astrology. Moffct 
was a witness to be tr usted. 

Thus, the evidence indicates that 
with maturity Sidney rejected judicial 


26 annum Muxinm tolU , 

co n icclandi rnlip) tntlkA 

propel^,, 16 wor,p 

nettuix tthie ,mno . . , , 

In English this reads; 

. . . unless you seize u, 
m which you arc sixtid 
will be scarcely (no, not 
any lime available hm 

Si.\th year. Hales, im 

I o avast iny deceives me.i 



Crime in brief 


VIC. I (ll< < ANNINC; 

I lie Croat \ffair 

lllpp. Mciiicin.ttin. 


I2v 


astrology as a believable system, s/,,,, W.w possible indinr^ , , 

i hough lie did not disdain to employ l" "" 1 ' 111 >»«>"«& V 

ihL- imagny fo. potlk- purpu^s, 4n "' lUo ' , ■ , ■ 


albeit less frequently than the domi- 
nant motaphor of " Stella ” would 
seem lu call for. 

l : wo other .sections of Sidney's 
horoscope may he cited here, despite 
the tack of specific information 
about the .vi.vtecn-year-old youth. The 
first concerns his fortune : 

Si l i beat conn nemo rare nnleactac 

aetntis time amios, expericre per 15 el ffi 
annum forltm.'ic inacqunlitatem priimim 
■ . cx inurtialibiis, contumcliosls scili- 

tiosis, pracdoiiihus. fnribus. per content- 
•ones nixas el in affinihiis & socic- 
inic ... 

Of this (he English equivalent fol- 
lows : 


1 here is no indication rhy and Memoirs 
Uw»k this analysis sent 11 O'Toole: CoH/*'ssio».\ «*/ *«» 
until his twenly-Rin(hte y,t '* tll y l,ir - »MinncM>la Quiver- 
marriage arranged fw£‘ ,s -' oV , „ \ l,1 ^ iirc ' 1 
Frances, daughter 5v ’ 

Walsinghum. Indeed, ^phane.s: Muxs. 1’r.indalcd by 
evidence that once the h'Diclcins«m. i6\for»l t'niversiiy 
been completed Sk|nqrt. sols., is. e.ieh. I 
.slightest attention loitsi 

•|*hrt n f ik a k s Fcniniore Cooper: Hu Imi 

llu. ldi.nl it ^ onhel^ #rt , l(t . H „ v ,p an n lcr . 7s .) Daphne 

matician who cast thiricr: The Home an the Strain f. 
may be suggested with t"- 6'-) Akiyukl Nozaka: The 
bili'V- Thom., Alk,,™^' n" 

matches all the kno*i r . 6s.) Philip Ruih: »7 m*h She 
lions, 1 According to Amlnirf. (Penguin. 7s.) 

Allen was considered -A 


I tiir I y - f « >ui prcMou- bunks .mc listed 
in Victor ( milling's new novel, and 
when an author has s o many hook' 
behind him one tends to expect only 
one more of the same, and pedes- 
iri.mly simil.o. Bin. unusually, as a 
ihrillcr-u liter fanning seems in he 
yelling belter and better, and I he 
firt'tii ,\ flnii is a stunningly enjoyable 
and original joh. 

It is about, and leally aboiil. .m 
unfrocked piie.sl. die narratoi. who 
conies oiii of |.iil determined .<i all 
cisis lo I'm Mil ihe act of charily dial 
sent him there. Mm lie .soon and 
often discovers, among many strange 


•ii'i i'Vi’i iC’. ili.ii '.'icn fm ili.iniy 
heavy prices iim.-.r he p.ml when its 
v. a>'s lie over-devious. 

jNinie nf die (oiegoing gives any 
nh-.i ••( die cxicm to vvhicli ibis long 
siory is. fi*i a great deal of its length, 
.,. funny hook, tumbling happily from 
oncf.ucic.il siluaiion Inanothej. Ihe 
,a fe- blowing is bilalioiis; so is die 
little elephant ; so is the Afrn- 
■\rchepiscopal ' vsedding. Ilul il is 
alsii. mildly and pleasantly, a re- 
ligious book, the author's apt Use of 
hihlic.it quotation being possibly 
more extensive titan his hero's would 
really have been. And finally, from 
ihrillci the book briefly turns into a 
pmpei novel, yet, throughout the 
whole brilliantly contrived boiling, 
meshe-, iniu enjoyabilily of top order. 


and sun of all the mi Davidson: lilm-k Mather. Old 

If I may remind you of Ihe years of of his time ”. a In l 5 J(lkWerfwri*vi*m/. (Longman. I8v 

your life now past, you experienced ncy’s horoscope was oL- Arthur 1^ Icrt/herg: The rretteh 

your first piece of ill- fortune in your resigned his fellow & . '.V. 

fifteenth and sixteenth years ... Colece OxfordbS lc,i Pcrr ^' U ' V U \ ^ "‘f 7'‘ 

• • - v. iintfcc, v/xrora, oenw^cr, 10-;.) Arthur 1*. Wright: 

to lake orders. He pasfllt,.,,, Chinese History. tStan- 

dcr of his life at GUaiversity Press. 18s.) 

now Worcester Colkgr.yre mid Crltietsiu 

testifies that Sidney’s uttige Webbc Dasem t Editor ami 

carl of Leicester,' cbaiw.tor) : Lust o' the Sun iunl MV.s/ 

university, n nd Ihe grak Moon. (Dover. 30s.) A. N. 

- — Mr'nnins'rt - 

Apar. from his ill- Fllr Vr. ■■ .ha ‘?“ 1 , "ffi ,85 CP Hdwnann. 

lu.-allliaiHlfiniinci.il highly value him,. aiJtmljc: 1 Sli«li3p<w'> Ohm- 

was more familiar nitky). (Thab. 1 8s.) 


through losses from war. insolent 
treachery, robbers, thieves, nnd through 
disputes arising among relatives and 
friends. 

What experiences Philip Sidney 
could have reported to the astrologer 
to prompt such a description cannot 
be determined, 
nesses, and the 
problems of his parents, no such 


LION HI. RI.ACKi 
Breakaway 

1 02pp. ( ulliiiv 25x. 

The story of a timid, well told, K 
terrifying enough. Lionel IJluck ha** 
mingled major Hoods in the I-'ens 
with a gang of desperadoes trying to 
get away with their loot, and thus - 
but especially in the flood story - 
has made a thriller well worthy 
to be called so. 


REG GAONEY 
Drawn Blnnc 


Mr. Allen raid |Dr. 

any case, exarainata Hcalh-Siubhs (Editor): Selected 
to war, treachery, robbers, thieves or neglected horoscope ted/ Alexander Pope. (Heinemann 

ipecificd from the mists of pw^nul. 9s.) Maun 


instances arc now known ; none of 
them can properly bo considered due 


family quarrels. During the specified 


fauricc Hussey 


years the proposer! marriage between fc w shafts of i'Sj 1 “^o^Siadolll %% ^Robert 
Sidney and Anne Cecil the daughter Pcnod of one of l } c?o?ge 

of Lord Burgh ley, was broken off by m Ihe constellation «K /#ja (Dover. 20s.) James 
the Cecils, but that would suarcly fit nnd heroes. (Editor): Selected Poems of 

the descriptions of Philip’s ill-fur- -'Dickinson. tHeincmnnn Educa- ' 

tune. The incident does seem to ho 1 This identification w»F . y l) J-hiks Reeves (Editor): 


I'liis iniclljgeiii first novel is an un- 
happy story with a Kufkacsquc tinge, 
about a Czech refugee in England 
blackmailed into working for a pecu- 
liarly inefficient mid nasty counter- 
intelligence department. Somewhere 
in its clever depressing depths are an 
allegory and an outsize moral. 

GEORGE HARDlNGE (Editor): 

llfinlAnV rVSitlrtL *1 

25s 



... & nisi id tempos tibi ussnmpserh 
Philippa quo unmiiu 16 egeris vis iruruo 
n L * vix quidem tempo* duhilui usque ud 


Uelpful niggestioni. 

• • ’pets. 

1 I bis nnd other iwi*-* 4 ,: 
Athcnae Oxnnienw*. tJ'irtsi- 
1X15, Vol. 2, col. 542. | es 
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Editing Butler’s ‘Characters’ 


SAMUEL BUTLER ; 

Characters 

Edited by Charles W, Daves. 

330pp. The Press Of Case Western 
Reserve University (American Uni- 
versity Publishers Group). £5 5s. 


will was a CaWinlstic doctrine ; Small Poet’s tendency lo “run upon a 

espoused by many dissenting sects ", ' 

though . anyone so theologically un- 
informed wjll not get very far wiib 
Butler on " An Hypocritical Noncon- 
formist This same reader, faced 
with " A Dancing-Master ", whose 
“ kit is the hornbook, and the stick 
the fescue "gets a gloss on fescue, 
but none on kit and hornbook. Under 


, Samuel Butler's Characters have been. 

’ n rim ma tau, a imnia a^r-n. t>ut none on Kitfina hornbook, under 

P !T!! ,r!£ ^ P f <*' Varactor of “A Republican", 

pnate to theif mannered and witty .. we are l j ial Venice was famous 

malice; for there i* more malice here for its glass but not that it was a 
and less humour, find high spirits than . republic. “ A Small Poet " “ will take 

in Hud fonts* .Butler jiimsalf . never three Grains of Wit like the Elixir, ■ rancy as Bawdery". "A Vii 
put. ihetn’iiitb 'print, which probably ■ project mg it upon the Iron-Age who "deals in as many 

explains why he did riot smooth' out turn “immeclialelyinlo Cold ", Operations as fi baby-Artifi 

;ra^Tj! 

'VAn Hermeiid' Philosopher ", With . whiffling Strain ”,J’ a running Ban- to baby-shops " and " have rattles to 

,Udrep”,who appear in the 
,e Voluptuous ”, A 


Letter ” really mean that he dwells on 
a subject, and not that he alliterates 
to excess ? That “ An Epigramma- 
tist " " was originally one of those 
Authors, that used to write* upon 
whit? Walls " does not reflect so 
much on the Greeks who " would 
carve sentences (usually in verse) 
upon their tombs and public monu- 
ments ", as on more humble scrib- 
blers attracted by an expanse of 
whitewash; the more so because 
“ nothing agrees so naturally with his 
Fancy as Bawdery ", " A Virtuoso ", 

several 
leer does 
compared 


Tudor satirists 

K. IY. GRANSDEN (Editor) r 
Tudor Verse Satire 

IS2pp. The Athionc Prexs. 36s. 
(paperback, 18s.) 


It is hard to believe thai the contents 


Hnnipdcii-Turner : Radical 
(Schenk man. £2 I Is.) Peter 
. /and David Phillips: Leila’s 

)Var. (Pun. 6s.) 
and Natural History 
rl Taylor: Noise. (Penguin. 
. Irian Vcsey- FitzGerald; The 
the time arid • ih iia Wild Life of Britain. (M-jy- 
il was a lime of change an®; 7a.) 
and difficult adjusimenK^udlM 


ARTHUR WISE i 
Who Killed Enoch Powell ? 

197pp. Weidcnfdd and Nicolson. 3Gs. 

The title suggests vulgar melodrama ; 
melodrama it is, but the slighting 

lucking Jn Vigour. t J " datc is t,KU snc is &uch » ver y 8 ood epithet unjustilled. Instead we have 

satire, as social protest, o^rcSnsSblS-Minnosofa UnJ- J^^t-story teller. One ncednt even an exciling frightening thriller about 
of this small volume were once an Gtamden less ihan.ris Stanford University Press bo Interested in solving a difficult an attempt to unleash all that * worst 



ne ^bori j!.iories of 
Fill wc' Usually' find in 
collections, perhaps because most of 
these have been written for ihe bonk 
a-iul not at magazine level. Among 
the distinguished authors arc Eric 
Ambler. Christiana Brand, and 
H. R. F. Keating. 


NGAIO MARSH : 

When in Rome 
256pp. Collins. 25s. 

The reason why Miss Marsh's 
delightful detective stories hardly 
date is that she is such u very good 
light-story teller. One ncedn t even 


with a tormented author, a strangely 
I -'miscall pair of Dutch spouses, a 
horrible major, a pretty girl, Rod- 
erick Alleyn, and the dominating 
i 'urvocsqiic ghoul. I his is as prettify 
pleasing ,i story as Miss Marsh has 
fi veil us. 


Rl( IIAK11 SI'AKK : 

He Bluckldi'U 

184pp. Dodder and Sioiighion. 25s. 

Mr, Slink's villa in-heru (JroLield is 
an actor who supplements his inade- 
quate income by crockery. This lime, 
caught red-handed in his secondary 
profession, he has no choice but to 
pursue a Vhird-World conference 
into Ihe cold heart of Canada. Some- 
times aided, sometimes hindered by a 
beautiful black girl ns by his own 
unbelievable truth-telling, (irolicld 
succeeds in all he needs to do with 
endurance, incongruity and a lot of 
valid humour. 

DONALD E. WESTLAKE i 
Somebody Owes Me Money 
242pp. Dodder and Stoughton. 30s. 

A funny New York murder story 
which really is quite funny, about a 
taxi-driver who Couldn't collect bis 
winnings because the bookie was 
murdered with quite a few various 
groups of gun-toters assuming our 
taxi-driver did It- Surprisingly, the 
story has rather a clever bit of cluc- 
ing, but tlic reHder is too much en- 
grossed in the farce to notice it. 



refuge from urban corruption in 
pastoral retirement ; for the pastoral, 
so easily dismissed us a sentimental 
affectation, is often satire in reverse. 
A modern equivalent might be sought 
in the Utopias of science fiction. The 
sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies, which K. W. Grunsden under- 


iform- 



* 

riot missing bqt misleading. . The . 

The text is bated on the- earliest 
available sources, thai is on Thyer’s 
Gepulnf Remains (1759). on a mnriu- 

^ — . „„ MIO . script In the British Museum, thought 

£ •. . Cuckoo are more; (ban- hearsay, "An t0, h B *n unpublished transcript by 
. J^^tor ^ ^q,,^ *\P]S-pt}wder ot all Tih'yef, arid, on • transcripts in The 
-’v'^liarreLs ” a rid . deter m in cswh e ffi er \ London Magfalni (1825-26), po^lbly 
1 'they are, actionable ",' ii holding : a ! frefin the sources Thyer used. A'flpal 
; court V he is riol " a traveling man/a '• “ Character of ; a Schoolmaster ’’ is 
l wavfarftr. eliivtr.isallv on f r pm Butler's 0\\Ti : commonplace 

! , book, preserved by the. Roseqbaqh 
j Fqundation, .Thh, cap - therefore be 
. i'^imed the most ‘com plete coH'eotlon 
ih- available. Butler, h owever, noi only 
!ogr ■ sutolies bin also demands- considejra- 
. . ,, i ai> I'.blcf fn formation ;abou( the 'seven-* 

i^tor^Soi 


armoury of offensive nnd defensive introduction of twenly-dfl' University Press); Schenkman 
weapons. That satire is offensive gives an admirable * and Row); Sehockcn (Bailey 
docs not need labouring, except when sources and models, mabwf SwmfenV 
the satirist is loo olTiciously anxious dominance of the jjv," 
to prove himself clear of all offence, undcrraiing medieval 
It is defensive when the writer takes influences, 

. Satire,. he says, ' rent? 
absurdities . rind nusMj 
Human condition, toR^f 1 
satirist’^ response to thrt, 
individual's response 
whether the same thui 
viewed as . vloious; 
miter able, in ihe bdJ 
stundably calls Tudor, occupied both satirist’s work, is perioMfl 
territories, arid indulged their satiric vvhy he rio often opera® 
bent in poetry., in prose and in mask, lo conceal Mrf 

The effort of an Eliza* 
lo find a persdria and a? 
mode lends Xo distract bH„ . f y c«h»m 
the depth of his conceraff^ 0 f t he City Temple and 
den seems momentarily- Jj - jdf the “ New Theology " 
quoting from Mar si on l 
to confuse the satiric ! 
that other mask', win* 
satirist's business, to 
victim— for the aim of 
ihe truth, . Or is it ^ 
says that this' has al«9 


drama. Poetry has received lensl 
attention and Mr. Gransden’s selec- 
tion 'fills what for many reader^ will 
be' a gap'. He includes n few rare 
items, such as: “Cock Lorell’s 
Boat ”, some M Godlle Ballads ", and 
one of Dranl’s Iranshitions from 
Horace, as well as examples , qf ex- 
pectable practitipncrs. including 
Skelton, Sprinter, Lodge, Hall, 

Matston, GuilpiriL Rowlands, 3 on son 
and Donne.. '.Some are easily avail 
able elsewhere, but ' 

Tudor Verse Satire i 

by side; to display . the, wealth', and purely ■'aggressive 

nf « J ^ - H. _ _ "T_‘ u. 1 «p • Jlfftfi 

which 

does 

merits. ^ 

Here then « a collection of ; angry, de"stractlve n 'na!rifi ^ 
Contemptuous, i . ifonlchl tttdrsels, Murstori's obscenity. 

r ^ Mye'i. i/srimethlng! 1 - L ' “ 

kay : . hbpUi: , : tffe ■ . Clipiftt? : 


lease 


case of drug-tra flicking, unusual 
blackmail and murder to enjoy this 
tale of luxury sightseeing in Romo 


The Gentleman's Mannzlnc: present 

whereabouts of the* set owned by 
Dr. T. N. Briishflcld during the Inlc 
' nineteenth century; also copies of. 
booksellers’ cutuiogucs (J. G. Com- 
min, Exeter, Nos. 274-8) advertising 
BrushBeld's library in 1911 

Jatiies M. Kuisf, 


in England. Details of attempted 
crowd control provide interesting 
expertise. 


Lout’s MacNeice: any information for 
a bibliography, details of dramatic 
productions nnd association with 
group theatre. 

Nell Clerk. 

37 Cion more Street, London, S.W.I8. 


The Old Parsonage. 3 Banbury Roat|, Jo ^ n Stuart Mill: speeches and newa- 
<• 'Oxford." ■' •• • • '' : paper iou (tings dealing tvftfi his travels 

lo Trance. India, Ireland, &c. 

Clmide Ury. 

Cottage, Sen View Place, 


it: any ' Information, 

bouts of manuscripts 


and 

and 


q - Keith Robbias.. 

» ( of History, University of 
jriUngtpn, York, YOl 5DD. 

" Chapninn , , M.B ., , C.M 


ie arc easily avail- uys that this has ot private y 

Jt the purpose of, Enghsb satirists 

' is to set them side which ignores the purevjt Pressure, John Raskin, Ac. 

V ih* -iUAnllli anrf , ntlPrilv nnhPAflott'A. filfitfr 1 - Rflriw O U . 




... '. Jack 6. Cockfoft; 

r 'nlfn an’'- llUir.'nrn. DIb'm 


fl'ff/rirf IVilson Ij ihsoii, Georgian poet: 
any information, especially concern- 
ing early life and poems to 1920. 

John Wilson. 

163 Goiddiom Hill, Wolverhampton. 
Arthur J. P. M. Maundy Gregory 
1877-1941: letters, newspaper .cut- 
tings, published, and unpublished 
sources, . 

, Torn Galich. 

13 Rosslyn Hill, London, N.W.3. 
James Alexander- Hahiane, 1768-1851; 
and the Society for Propagating, the 
Gospel 1798-1803: Whereabouts of 
any family papers) 1 magazine articles, 
correspondence, &c. 

• ' • ' D. ReeVeS. 

65 Ranfurlv Road, , Bridge of Weir, 
Renfrewshire: . r- . 


T; A. B. Corley. . 
Qbp$rtmeut gC Econotolfs, University 
' , Reading 


Castle Cottage, Sen View 
Aberystwyth, Cardiganshire. 

Junta Paulo, l.C£>.< died 1846: informa- 
tion about bis daughters— Adeline 
Mackenzie, Maria Jackson, . -Sarah 
Prinsep, Julia Margaret Cameron, 
,J-oui9a BayJey. Virginia, Countess 
Somers, and Sophia, Lady Dalrytriple, 
and. their families, for a biographical 
study. , 

■ . Brian Iljil. 

2 Grove Road, London, N.W.2; , 
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of taking out a subscription to the TLS. 

Y ou ne ver quite got round to , it. 

It only takes two minutes to llll in ihe coupon 
below and this will bring you a six months 
subscription to THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT, the world's leading weekly 
review of books. It’s as simple as that and • 
ensures that you receive your own copy each week. 

. The TLS provides the most informed and 
authoritative comment ranging over more books 
from more countries than any other, journal 
in its field. 


The Tlmeg Literary Supplement 6 Months Subscription Rates 

The rates quoted apply only 
in cteris where exchange permission* 
if necessary. Jins been granted. . 
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Evoking the old entrancement 


i UAH IKS 1117(1 UR IIOCAIY 
(IMiltm : 

’I lie Singe, 1660-1800 

fci n 5 : 17 7ft- 1 800. .1 Volume-). 

2.298pp. I n (rod ii dory and Judex 
puses 524pp. Carbon dale: Southern 
Illinois University Press. S75the scl. 

JAMKS FULI-ARTON ARNOTT and 
JOHN WILLIAM ROBINSON : 

I'lngllsli Tlip.ulrii.il I l.ilemftiro 1559* 
1900 : A Bibliography 

Incorporating Robert W. Lowe’s A 
Bibliographical Account of English 
Theatrical Literature. 

48ftpp. London: Society for Theatre 
Research. £10 IDs. 

The f oiulnu stage should now offer 
ils collective hearty congratulations 
as well as a deep-fell vote of thanks 
to The London Stage, which with its 
latest three volumes has reached its 
completion. It haidTy needs to be 
said that Hie theatre is a creation of 
fleeting time, each production vanish- 
ing even ;u It is being presented to the 
public. Yet this statement, hue 
though it niny be, requires to be bal- 
anced by the thought that such 
records as remain have tho power of 
evoking the. theatrical past in our 
minds. 

. David Garrick gave his last per- 
formance just about two centuries 
ago, and it was not so iongafier that 
that "Mrs. Siddons retired: yet tho 
names and fame of these two players 
are as familiar to us ns are the 
names and reputations of the pain- 
ters and poets who were their con- 
. temporaries. The playhouses in 
which' they enchanted their audi- 
ences may have vanished, but con- 
temporary playbills, account books, 
prompters’ journals, and the diaries 
of some of the spectators who wore 
inspired to record their impressions 
of the manner in which characters 
both tragic and comic were inter- 
preted, provide the means by which 
in our imagination we may enter the 
Drury Lane of which Garrick was. 
master and the other Drury Lane, 
controlled by Sheridan, in which 
Mrs. Siddons had some of her 
greatest triumphs. 

.. Obviously aU .this . evocative mate- 
rial is scattered, hut ihe more com- 
pletely -its contents can be . brought 
conveniently- together the more pow- 
erful will be ils r impact upon us. 
No doubt It . was some such consider- 
ation which induced John GenwLa 
pteydoving clergyman of Bath, io 
spend long hours in amassing the 
Information which in 1832 . he 
printed in tho ton volumes of his 
Account of the English Stage. For 
fully a century these ten volumes 
were the constant companions of 
those interested in (he activities of the 
playhouses from the Restoration on- ■ 
wards; but jiist,'.. about thirty-five 
years ago the same (hough* came 
■into the minds of several American 
theatre scholars'. They all knew and 
esteemed what Genesl had . accom- 
plished, but at the same foqp they 
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realized how much mure complete, 
how much evocatively richer, the 
rocord could be made. YVhai they 
had in mind, however, was some- 
thing which lay far beyond the 
power of a single historian to com- 
plete, and direct col la bora lion was a 
method which could not have been 
suitably applied to ihe lask they had 
In view. The project was discussed, 
and wisely a decision was readied 
for the splitting-up of the material 
according to chronological periods, 
with separate editors anil compilers 
in charge of each. 

The outbreak of Ihe Second 
World War interfered with the 
progress of the venture, but as soon 
as peace came the work proceeded, 
and most fortunately (lie Southern 
Illinois University Press, greatly 
daring, was found bold enough to 
agree to .publish Ihe volumes. Brief 
comments in the TLS have recorded 
the way in which the dream has been 
curried towards realization; and now 
that this realization lias been made 
complete by the publication of the 
three large volumes which Professor 
needier Hogan has devoted to the 
years from 1776 to 180(1, it seems 
only proper (hat lenglhior reference 
should now be made to the whole 
collection — the . volume concerned 
with (he Restoration period, largely 
compiled by the late William Van 
Lennep, Emmet L. Avery's two 
volumes covering the years from 
1700 to I72 4 *, the two prepared by 
Arthur H. Stouten for the period 
1729 to 1747. the three which G. W. 
Stone Jr, dedicated to the ugc 
when, from 1747 to 1776. Garrick 
ruled the stage, anti now the latesi 
three in which Professor Hogan 
surveys the last years of the eight- 
eenth century. 

Fortunately, in (he original discus- 
sions , regarding the project, it was 
decided that each compiler, besides 
preparing ' his calendar of thealrical 
events, should present a detailed 
account of theatrical affairs within 
the period with .which he was con- 
cerned : rightly, it was recognized 
that, after having lived for months, 
even for years, both backstage and 
front-stage- within the age of his 
choice, he would become peculiarly 
qualified to present an inti mule 
picture or what U nlearn at that time 
to be a -playgoer and » player. Each 
of the preceding four ‘'parts’’ of 
The London Stage, therefore, in- 
cludes _ its own special account of 
prevailing .playhouse conditions but 
for various reasons Professor Hogan’s 
introduction, extending to more than 
200 pages, is of very special interest 
and value. Partly this is due to the 
fact (hat detailed information on all 
aspects of stage- affaire becomes ever 
more ample as 'the century moves 
towards its alose; partly it derives 
from the fact that the significance pf 
many individual items of informa- 
tion preserved from these years is 
often' increased by knowledge of 
related items recorded in earlier 
years; and partly, indeed mainly, the 
.Interest derives from the exceptional 
skill displayed by Professor Hpgnn 
in giving us whnt might almost be 
described as an eyewitness account 
of what lihealregoing meant to the 
late eighteenth-century public. 

This account he prefaces with a 
useful list of the theatrical terms 
peculiar to that period, and - in. his 
first paragraph he emphasizes what 
rightly appears to 1dm to be the 
outstanding quality or problem of 
(he age — 'the 'struggles niade by man- 
agers and actors to cope with, the 
increasing size of the playhouses: 

“ Expansion . in size if -not .in coiq- 
font, in profit ■ j f not in . perfection, 
affected every , aspect of dramatic 
and theatrical ! -production, M with 
this thought flmjly planted in our 
minds to gjiide.iusi hq then 'starts at 
' fop very beginning, asking' the ques- 
tion how. wJtti a .repertory system 
operative ill its fullest form, a foefor?- 
goer was ,t« - fount -what; :ob any 
• given -right. . wmlld. be available to 
:him. Aftpr .- having dealt- -'with this 
basiq. query, , lie .then ; proceeds to- 
accompany, this theatregoer to the 

E Uyhoiw.;, doors, describing, his 
Whig, vigil un$il these were opened. 

. hi? struggle alqbg narrow, -dangerous 
. fmd ih-iUt passAgfes. -hfe scramble foi' 
'Mating voom lop the bantfun and 


.steadily, if slowly, increasing; and, 
when ve examine the impulse which 
led to this increase, it becomes 
apparent that it was largely stimu- 
lated by the keen desire displayed by 
numerous actors to keep imagina- 
tively alive the .past achievements of 
their profession -the accomplish- 
ments of earlier performers and the 
productions with which they had 
been concerned. Thus it was entirely 
appropriate that Lowe should have 
dedioated his volume to Henry 
Trying, soon to become the very first 
theatrical knight, already the most 
prominent player of his use and 
himself an eager collector of play- 
house memorabilia — the man, as 
Lowe .stated, " whose genius and 
achievements have so powerfully 
promoted that revival of interest in 
nin Mors dramatic to which it owes its 


the many disturbances lie might have have appeared at ; 
to suffer even after the drawing-lip lively small mimbc 
of the great curtain had indicated upon exploring 111 
that the evening’s performance was the past had not 
about to begin. steadily, if slowly 

Professor Hogan’s approach to his when Me examine 
theme is the proper one, foi csscn- led to this inci 
dally (he art of the theatre is deter- apparent that it \ 
mined by (he fact that here in the la ted by the keen ' 
playhouse solitary individuals are numerous actors 
transformed into groups of specla- lively alive the .pa 
tors. He is thus enabled to pass their profession - 
onwards to an examination of the menls of earlier r 
stage on which all eyes were fixed, productions with 
to an account of backstage condi- been concerned. T 
tion-s, to discussion of ihe perform- appropriate that 1 
ances, and then, with a complete dedioated his v< 
rounding of the circle, to a vivid Irving, soon to be* 
description of leaving the theatre theatrical knight, 
after the show was over. These prominent player 
London audiences had braved' -many himself an eager 
inconveniences and even physical house memo nihil 
dangers in making their visits to Lowe stated, " v 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, achievements hav 
and now, when all was done, they promoted that rev 
often found that it was almost as matters dramatic t 
difficult to get away expeditiously as existence ". 
it had been to get in. Nevertheless, to A inm..«h thu 
these playhouses Londoners returned ® ' 

again and again. There was an of Ti ktod 

errtraneement here which only too 
often we miss in the playhouses of r Y 

■oUay: Ihere was , f<£linV'<£ 0 f 
somehow being at the centre of 0 e-'cttient mat u. 

things. Professor Hogan’s final S5J5IE-V* 
words are fully justified : lentury have appl 

, , J 1 investigation ol t 

H cannot be denied that in the ilicu- staut: the Muuh 

sands who sat— row upon row, box .. . ....... ........ * 

upon box — regardless of interruption „ . 

or of inconvenience, a High excitement s P‘- cl| ri Mgnniumt 
was constantly engendered, liccnusc of ver T - s ' u>r \ ,mK ‘ 
that excitement the theatres became copies which nil 
and remained one of the most notable, proved far too fev 
one of the most central elements in (lie multiplying dcmaii 
life of eighteen di-century London. was but natural 
By a peculiar coincidence the efforts should em 
publication uf the final volumes of conduct even nion 
The London Stage, inspired by John cs within this area 
Genesl ’s labour of love, has come passed by fresh it< 
almost exactly at the same time as missed were constn 
that of a .second extensive reference to notice, 
work which is ultimately bused, on It was, therefore 
the work of a second Inter nine- which induced (hd 
(cenlli-cciitury enthusiast. Robert W.. tre Research, in 19 
Lowe. When that compiler’s Bibllo- |bng-<lct*m pr'ojecl 
graphical Account of. English tion of a revise 
Theatrical Literature appeared in version of Lowc’j 
1888. the number of those who were years after this 
actively interested in the his- editorial board ol 
lory of the English. • piny- leers proceeded to 
house wm still narrowly |im- this “'bibliography 
ited, and accordingly the publishers realized that Hie ii 
deemed it fitting to restrict ‘the here mid abroad, 
impression to 350 copies -for this visited and the tru 
country and -J 50 for America. Nev- of primed materia 
ertihclcss, the volume itself would not comtecl were so i 


Mine for musicographers 


he contemplative ideal 


In its setting 


cnmerMon that lies at the heart of 
Christian life. Its modalities arc a 
, matter of culture and of climate, and 
With numbers of willing University w. , hcy ., rc nol saciocinct. Thus Dnm 

coordinating their efforts. ■ — * - ■ -■ Jean I cel e raj's learned paper on 

mere tore , J . I-. Arnott wasi.timc when religious orders arc "The Intentions uf the Founders of 
to assume control of lhc» uucsiiiininc not onlv their stvlc lhc Gistcrcian Order ” is in effect .i 
somowhu'l later he divided? f ' T1 /" ! 1 witness to Christian life as such, and 

rial duties with J. W. R^ c 1,1,1 ibeir lunUton in the con- Dom C ohimhan Heaney’s admirable 

result of all these cndea\ 1 orar J woild, the Cistercians in slllL |y of Aelred shows how timcle-ss 
large volume English might seem placed in the ls his psychological perception. 

oI ° i,her jusllfylng an It is, so to say, the stage-set rather 
F^M^irin W . Wonism or of repudiating the man the drama itself that has largely 

R .,i K , ,ini1 of their own traditions. But. influenced outside judgments on the 
on N^*l&«»tribtilors in this symposium nionastic life, and The ChteiOan 

com pUed 1 by U1 M essre % show -and they arc them- U/e is the- most am hemic of 

Robmson “ incorSin^ monks who speak from the accounts oi a reah y that cannot be 
KUDuisiin. incorporating , . . ’ vr ^ contained by tlciails of observance. 

le "!?. af Lowe s compendium *. ® ‘ . . Jhei’r^iriuins i- in rhe ( ’ivtcrcians (especially under the 

Tim new survey, ^ ^ “ reformed ’ designation of “ Trap- 

meticulous accuracy, wijl r ti . in |, h wa , V , -^hool of pis ‘ s,,) h:,vc suffered from this con- 
lainly become for the Mord\\orvicc ^thal Si. Benedict f “ s,on of ll , )e ^‘ dow wl1 ? foe sub- 
expanding number of stuiued in his Rule, and the great ' ’ md <ymIKW,um ls 11 


promoted that revival of interest in gaged in scrutiny of earlier rciun reformers— Bernard or 
matters dramatic to which it owes its activities what ** Lowe " ba(t v: ' ux :,n .d Aelred of Rievaulx 
existence”. their predecessors. si ncc ji of all— insisted l ha i. the life ol 

Although thh llihlingrapliical M 

Account was the earliest pioneering '}'}*** predecessor, but uj rc ^ }'S;‘ firifilnicnf 
work of Us kind, and although its fully selected descriptive £ f . . .. 

compiler pursued his lask almost and since Lhere arc excels value of this symposium lies 
wholly single-handed, the result was n, A. *? rs ' ?hort titlc.s andfS. alliance ot sound historical 
so excellent that for the ever-growing publication, consultation oifarship with a sensitive concern 
group of enthusiasts who during this tcnl ^ P>'°ve easy; anJ^ e purpose of the monastic life 
century have applied themselves lo **m V w . l,l , bc being discussed. Monks arc 

invcsiigation of the annals of the 8™ pineal descriptions custodians of ancient 

stage the single, simple word foe ^ajoniy of works Iri'-Jmems— whether they be the 
" I owe ” soon came to have a very cu „ Jr® 110, , Jngs they occupy or the rhythm 
special significance, and within a Lowe ' had iruiicaied l, c lives they have traditionally 
very short time the five hundred but very little more, of the b; The monastic vocation is a 
copies which hint been printed pamphlets recorded in hwip»Har response to the cal) to 
proved far too few lo satisfy nil the and in the past not a fear., 
mull ini vine demands. Still further, it have missed matters of intf i . 


■'reformed'’ designation of “Trap- 
pisls ”) have suffered from this con- 
fusion of the shadow with the sub- 
stance, and this symposium is a 
welcome corrective. 

Bui it must not be supposed that 
this is merely a modish attempt to 
bring the monastic vocation up to 
date. On the contrary, the weight of 
ils evidence is all in favour of Ihe 
truly Christian discernment of the 


t lie Founder, of the Order of 
i ile.iux 

It is fortunate Mui mii.1i sources as 
Dan id's Life *«/ -lehr, I oj Ricvoulx 
linn to speak *if Aelred’s own writ- 
ings) and die t 'hriinii/e ol Hugh 
Kirk stall provide so authentic a 
record, rather Dicmcr speculates on 
wliai was the specific attraction ol 
Cistercian lil'c lo Englishmen (there 
were sixty -six houses of monks in 
England at the Reformation) and 
can conclude that “ It is Christ who 
is the key to the whole of the witness 
of the early English Cistercians”. 
I hat later English (and other) Cister- 
cians lost this initial sense of total 
dedication is only to say that monas- 
teries, like any other human commu- 
nities, can decay. Essays on “'lhc 
Origin and Early Evolution of the 
Cistercian Antiphonary ” by Dom 
Chrysngonus Waddell and on "The 
Witness of William of S«. Thierry” 
by Dom Fat rick Ryan are more 
specialized in interest, but they bear 
witness to the informed respect for 
the Cistercian tradition that marks 
the whole hook. 

The Cistercian Spirit is dedicated 
to Thomas Merton, whose death two 
years ago deprived the Cistercian 


early Cistercians : their fidelity to order of its test-known monk and 


special significance, and within a Lowe had indicate# Ijc live 
very short time the five hundred but very little more, of the b; The 
copies which hiid been printed pamphlets recorded in hitcuiar 
proved far too few lo satisfy nil the and in the past not a fenr.- 
mult inlying demands. Still further, it have missed matters of ink t 
was but natural that Lowe's own cause, without their being 
efforts should encourage others -to the fuct, they were consoltin 
conduct even more minute research- °r anotiior library* more 
cs within this area, and ns the years defective copies of the earti, LEf 
passed by Tresh items which he had catiops. In the new “ ^Sjeni 
missed were constantly being brought Robinson ” bibliography Aypp 
to notice. vour has been made to (*“** 


the Rule was consciously seen as a 
fidelity to the demands of the Gos- 
pels. The importance of the English 
contribution to the growth of Cister- 
cian life is properly emphasized, and 
Dom Paul Diemer has much that is 
fascinating to say in his paper on 
“The Witness of the Early English 
Cistercians to the Spirit and Aims of 


author. He, more than any man. 
exemplified the ideal which his 
brethren trace in the lives and writ- 
ings of the Cistercian founders. He 
was the most contemporary of men 
and yet the most committed to 
contemplation. He would have 
found in this book much that springs 
from his inspiration. 


rLrr^^ointers to Y onder 

or anothor library* more A 


apprnis.nl, apart from a running com- within the more outward turned 
men t ary, intermittently breathless, church, of the cities and the univer- 


and intermittently dull. 

"* li' wus7 therefore, a tappy lhc.u»hl ^Vre^abiJr^'^SplHtarflly of lhc Middle Age, The first section is ita ; tel hard- 
which induced thd Society for Tliea-t U*t«l itom^and lndica non qsla led by The Benedictines of lcd * and what lorled riches there 

contemn. 1 EstenAbbcy. Otrhsle. ^ 

tion of a revised ami expanded Prcscni-ifcii si tutonis “ rn<t ^ - » •* m/luen^ 

version of Lowe’s work. For some theatre’s past have (kus b«fe»v mfghT be tor^th^nE^^tiSS^ 

years after this decision, a small dully fortunate lately by 8 nr a V « rafhera ridsummarlS' ofh^Vrh^ 

editorial board of part-time volun- presented with not merely ^ <o dismiss the life of prayer njfoer a Id rl ®? JL j5 r 

leers proceeded (o gather material for with two comprehensive w toward ness m favour ot on & rac tion and his influence- 
this " 'bibliography ” ; hut soon It was works of reference. With Italy activist .philanthropy, might ™ reltic^ ^ 


sities at the beginning and the world 
of the humanists at the enfl. It is a 
pity that the appraisal of the later 
Middle' Ages, and especially of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, is 
a little dated, and indeed has recur- 
ring JuUgmcnto-Hrfnce there have to 
be pre-echoes of the sixteenth, ceii- 
turv— of the kind best described as 
** Vatican one and a half ", 

Perhaps the pessimism and the 


more fundamentally important 
the great cathedrals- of the mind, 
•scholastic systems, here are 
torals of the heart, truly earthed 
always pointing to Hopkins's 


then Celtic monasticism— the stress pietism have been exaggerated in 
on penitence and the marvellous Catholic accounts of the later 
blend of piety, repentance, and mis- Middle Ages (much as later scholfcs- 
sion, the " Peregrinatio ” which sent “asm haS . been too easily written 
dozens of David Livingstoncs into ns having run to seed). And one 
darkest Europe, to preach and to «]H st . re 6 r ® t that Byzantine spiritu- 
pray, and as a glorious bonus, to a ^*y > s relegated to an appendix — 
create a new civilization. cvcn though it runs to a sixth of the 

T u. n | rw ,l h . book. This therefore is a dehydrated 

D ^ L" e 'E?ct of whal ought to touch -the 


UllIlFiri I) V VMJSON :ii)J A. R. f- 
l.KANI V s 
Uildical Critk-ism 
.W2pp. Penguin. P.ipvrb.ick, 8s. 

Like the puniominic hoy who nukes 
hit entry in the last act, biblical 
criticism only makes its appear: nice 
in i his final volume of the excellent 
Pelican Guide to Modern Theology 
scries. This order is defended by 
the editor as emphasizing rather than 
denying the pre-eminence of biblical 
study. Having been led back 
gradually to the documents on which 
nil Christian theology depends wc 
can. lie tells us, now read the story 
of the revolution that has occurred 
in biblical study — the simple but 
momentously significant appreciation 
of lhc historical selling of the bibli- 
cal documents. Furl her more, we 
can sec the debate about the Bible 
actually taking place and we can 
learn its methods, understand its un- 
certainties and some of ils conclu- 
sions. 

In i lie introduction Bishop Hnnson 
describes the shock and revulsion felt 
by conservative minds when the re- 
volutionary method of criticism was 
applied to the Bible: 

When Lid don . . . tcarni lhal Charles 
Gore . . . hntl ndmilied under the in- 
fluence of hi.storicnl criticism, that tho 
human knowledge of Jesus, wtw limited, 
he is said lo have turned his face to 
the wall amt died. I. C. Ryle . . . main- 
tained lhc inerrancy and full Inspiration 
of the Bible lo his dying day and was 
-.hacked to find his son compromising 
on the subject. 

Bishop Hanson, however, is by no 
means so pe**»imist | ic in his evalua- 
tion of the effects on traditional 
Christian theology, and Professors 
Davidson and Leaney display a simi- 
lar attitude. We are now able, they 
ssiy, lo appreciate in quite a new way 
the Bible’s witness to the life of God 
among men and women in all sorts 
of different periods and situations 
from Abraham to Paul. Clearly, what 
interests one most is just this kind of 
theological evaluation of the literary 
and historical work done in this 
post-critical nge, Hrst,- however, we 
must ask what has been done. 

One of -the mast notable develop- 
ments in biblical study has hecn the 
use of archaeology. In the field of 
New Testanient studies, no Jess than 
that of Old Testament studies, 
archaeology is one 6t\ ijie mbs* 
Important disciplines, This is the 
area of new discoveries, as' Professor 
Leaney i joints out; Which are a 
contribution of enormous value lo 
our understanding. Jn the case o£ the 


Old Test: mi cut. .irclutitiagK.il lines- 
ligations have unabJcd lhc xcliolur to 
remove the scepticism \s iih which 
the patriarchal narratives, were often 
viewed. Advance has also been made 
possible by ihe discovery ol docu- 
ments wliiJi afforded the scholar a 
rich ^torc ol linguistic material. Pro- 
fessor Davidson, however, sounds a 
judicious cautionary note when he 
shj'-s lhal it would he wrong to 
expect firm conclusions from the 
dialogue between archaeological evi- 
dence and ihe Old Tesiamcni literary 
tradition. 

However, besides the new discov- 
eries and the even more important 
new horizons of historical under- 
standing of Judaism in Old Testa- 
ment limes, ihe imcriesiiunental 
period and the time of Jesus, ihere 
has been also the creation of u new 
method of criticism. As Professor 
Davidson points out, the method of 
literary criticism so fruitful in the 
nineteenth century and early twen- 
tieth century had by l^3H reached the 
poini of diminishing returns, filtered 
then fastened on the categorization 
of the literary units according lo their 
form, and so form criticism was 
born. 

The impact of form criticism has 
been almo.-fl a repetition of tlic shock 
of the original revolution because il 
was thought io engender scepticism. 
Professor Leaney brings liis story up 
to date with the account of Marx- 
sen'x “composition criticism", and 
■Professor Davidson also gives an 
accoun-1 of the most recent develop- 
ments in his field, putting, in a plea ' 
for Jewish-Chri.-vlian dialogue. 

' What, then, are wo to say about 
the consequences for theology? Tn 
the cdse of the Old Testament they 
seem less direct than jn that of the 
New. Tn the larter they are enormous 
and perhaps incalculable. There arc 
a host of problems about Jesus — Did 
he really rise from the dead 7 Does 
the resurrection mean anything If 
he did not? No less important are 
the questions that arise concerning 
Patti's teaching. Professor Leaney’* 
cryptic comment on Bultmann sug 1 - 
gesis ihjrt he is nor 'eantem with any 
such restniemcMH of' the New Testa- 
ment 'message, but he docs not give 
any 'dearer hint of how he would 
like' to 'go along this further path of 
eVpVo'r.Ttion. Possibly 'he ■ wOu Id agree 
Wl(H -Professor David son’s plea for a 
iriArrhtge of responsible critical han- 
dlink lj of r the text with a theological 
ityte^pr^tatlon -of . it: Certainly (he 
theologian ciwinot-now- jtfford <to 
ignofd the problems bf hist dry. • 


Tho Mary Flagler Music Collection 
120pp. plus 49 plates. New' York: 

The Pierpont Morgan Library. $12. 

(paperback, $6). 

This hitherto little-known collection r , ,, 

of manuscript and primed music, I"** '«*«; sechon a 

books, autograph lellm, documents f ™ m J ' ®- B " j' 

and ponruits was formed by Mrs, Ju'STh 

VTelbprt tl Cstrv fr diuohter of ” . e e * ce P* lon °* H,il1acl, and 

Harry Har'kness' Flagler ‘and Anne 'Xi’exee^nS' m ''™ r C ° mP ° Xt, 
Lamonl Flagler, who both cncour- 7 “L !- ' . . . . , 

aged her in her undertaking.* AM In . seol,c | n devoted lo printed 
three played a leading part in the .music and books pride of place goes 


and Polon, rises. Op. 20; lhc Ins! copiously annoimed undr< d ' r ',- “ revivals, and not least the prophe- C “ # T follow" uo^tbe"' cIum "of The 

three moveincnts of Brahms’s Finn VeKli; and Dinghilev's ; n ^ b ! e ‘T*!* TV , <«ses and . «rs of whom St. H6de- '„ f 

Symphony; Richard Slrau.ss's Don ordieslrai and piano lhat ‘ lt *»hde ot Bingen Is the great lumi- j^ors and hooka, covering tho 

Juan and unnuhlixlicd enno. 41 Wer hiK^v 1 *; / SAnri's-rnidi tfiwm the book 'to become a nary, • 1 uihAL rmon 


mfiH 4 ’ -miI ||, A - UL 1 TIICU vufilll .(VJ (UUUI'UIG - 

train too of ima 8 Nation and the heart. And its • ff 

rawest Cosmic warfare 


. whole range of European scholarship 

Part two is concerned with the and as up to date as one can 


luan and :m unpublished song, " Wer bu^sy's L'Apres-nudi d tin fa foe book tends to become a .nary. 1 ■ w f] ( 

hul% golhun ? and Sctioenborg’s the great impresario's aol^qgtic or names arid treatises, so Part two is concerned with the and 

Gmrelietlcr. the exception of such-trea^gn obvious defect of this ini- "New milieux, new problems" rent 

In -the autograph letter section all ever, this , part of the c«%dj W ork is the lack pf any really from the twelfth to the sixteenth Dui 

the great composers from J. S. Bach somewhat disappointing. J^ptiye theological analysis and century and has to place piety for 

ti» the present day are represented, no first editions of J.S. . 

with the exception of Handel, and Weber, Schumann or «»' . . ... .'7 . p pm. ‘ 

there is a host of minor composers only two of Purcell, tour J/ /. rr Ti O ft 

and of executant*. . , three of Mozart-all .PjW.ftOllxlIlK ; IOl COillirillclllOIl 

In the section devoted to primed [wo of Beethoven _ and U V 

music and books prjde of place goes Wagner only one “ ^^JOR&TWLBABI^OE CHARDIN i substantial to what i$ already known - C 

to Jacopo Peri's Euridke. Florence, 7^; by jjlto ^ Bagy' ' ! . : . from Teilhard’* major works, but in < 

INK), the second recorded opera and Albrecht, Herberf CabJK^d' by Rend rfague. ' '-'^ hh^^some philosophical or per- c An 
the earliest surviving score of an Douglas C. EwlJig '' « . -ColBiw. £2 5s. D ', lU ' u adv 

opera (only h fragment of the music occasionally rather lacontf-ff B y fo e ,Jn ie these essays were writ- Dr 

of the first known opera, (he same their quantity it has not beaCHONY HANSON (Editor) : l«q Teilhard's ideas tyere crystaHized, ‘ 

composer’s Ld T>afne. sun/iyes, but a to do more than 1W the «pd Rcassesstul ' . Weverylhing con- [J 

copy of the ItbreUo hy Ottavio | el | Cr s. The Pierpom S^!n« ft rmn tion of his leading ideas. On 

Ritruccini is in tho Co . rv tutllcwlannl r ,* , — knuK K Ip. DRrlon, Longman and Todd. looking nt the sreat cyclotrons at 5 01 ] 


musical life of NcVv York City, the to Jacopo Peri's EuritUce, Florence, 
father being president of the Philhur- INK), the second recorded opera and 
pioulp Society f (pip -1928 tt> 1934- (be earliest • surviving score of an 
Mra. Cary died hi 1967 and her col- opera (only h fragment of the music 
lection has now been presented to of the first known opera, (he same 
the Pierpont Morgan Library by the composer’s Ld Dafne.s urylyes, but a 
trustees of the Mary Flagler Cary copy of ■ die libretto hy Ottavio 
Charitable Trust. More than 200 Rittuccini is in the Cary collection), 
items from it are at present being Nexit lo this comes Pietro Cerone’s El 
exhibited at the library (closing date Melopeo y JMnestf.o. Tractadq de 
January 30, 1971).. . ■ . . Muska Thcpricq. y . Practica. Naples, 

Hpro are “ infitii|e riches in a little K>13, the rar^., first edition of 0 
room.’’. The autograph manuscripts treatise. For ‘loverrs of Schu- 

qf> an unpublished cantata, Era e his songs, including " Erlkanig ", all 
Leandra, by Handel, composed in. initialled arid numbered by the com- 
1707 ;fqr die GnpeHa of; Cardinal poseri .. r _• 

Pietro Ottoboni : Haydn's Symphony .' Among , the " association copies" 

k Nrt. yi in-P'flq'l' Lfnvnh^c . a i_. ^ 


from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century and lias . to place piety 


substantial to what i$ already known 
. frorii Teilhard’s major works, but 
■ 1 ah 'have some philosophical or per- 
sonal interest. 


to do more than list the R 
letters. . The Pierp on< I 
Library, however, hop« ? 
future lime to publish ajj 
cription of them. Mean*' 
will be happy " to enter i] 
spondenee w'lth anyone 
to learn more 6f the JelK" 
manuscripts than is 
catalogue". The prtsd* 


MtSR S= ™ r s f" 

and he tend, to aee ih everything eon- “°" c * ^ °' “? 

(irmntion of his leading Idem On %™.[ ck ,™ d "iinka lhalTellhard-, 
looking nt Ihe great cyclotrons at conlnbul.on may eventually be teen 
Berkeley, for example,, he saw Ihe *» I®™ germinal qualihet. 


reasonably expect. But, as Humply 
Dumpty would say, "Tliere’s glory 
for you I " 


• Concentrating on Teilhard’s belief 
In some inner principle whidh alone 
crin explain an orgaimshi's irresistible 
adyance towards higher psychisms, 
Dr, Turk notes the present attempt to 
reconcile the views of Darwin and 
Lamarck and thinks that To II bard’s 


Berkeley, tor example, be saw the 
folding-back upon itself of human 
lijod of works by : mid about energy, which, is not perhaps, the 
d« Chnndin poniinoea on- ’° 

mLZ ZL'XJL ■■ W* 8 oill « r yolpiyie, the. work ot 


manuscripts than .s e WfiUman Energy, is n transla- - ^ ^ yoiqp,e,.me worx ut 
catalogue”. The sevtenth Volume of his Tei,hard ls subjected-, tq a critloal re- 

longs to know, for works in Franm* assessment (in tho’etymological sense 

<casi->siss.i!X 


in Schweinfurt and 
said to his friend 


An Anglican priest, Mr. W. J. P. 
Boyd, notes the parallels between the 
Catholic Teilhard and the Protestants 
Bonhoeffer and Tillich, all concen- 
trating on the Immanence pf deity. 
This Vaises (he question of the nature 
Of bvjl. a subject bandied by a ‘Gdria-' 
dlari,’. Mr.' R. B. Smith.-' Carioir H.' 


Gnost); .Ncnubert s . Vuw.relse, terous inscription by the author’s printing 
3»iS3f ???!** f n . d L)eafo and most famous pnpili, proofs of Meh- . the eye. 

ovltori ^ ctI extensive cor- addition 

r& ? e< L atl(i , Pros P e W<s feohons ,m thq;composers hand; the shelves, i 
> oyage F Chopin s Mazurkas, Op, 50, first edition of the libretto of Aida ft devote 


f^rtw-rkine p!i^& 9 P art asPekute, Capetown and. knowledge wllh Christian theology editor. Professor Anthony. Hanson, 
ihn mnnuscS®®! 0 ^* 0°^ haff-n-dozeri of^ 'the arid philosophy, and Dr, F. A. Turk brings out the truth of Teilhard’s 
.teptu enftced essays had^ &\ ppedred^ .-Id of' the University of Exeter opens dictum that the church must always 


shelves, and ah^nifao 
g devoted entouAhpL 




GUST’AF AULEN : 

ilic Drama and the Symbols 

Translated by Sydney Unton. 

214pp. S.P.C.K. £2 10s, 

Nearly lorty years ago the first edi- 
tion of Aultf n s book Christas Victor 
.ppeared in English, It made an 
Immediate impassion. It presented 
a thesis dearly and forcefully. It 
seemed to open a Way to interpret the 
work of Christ which avoided the 
tenacious objectivism of Depney on 
the one side and the extreme subjec- 
tivism of Rashdall on the other. 

Auldn claimed that the interpreta- 
tion, of Christ’s saving work as a 
supreme victory In the -age-long con- 
flict with the powers of . evil was not 
only acceptable to the modern rplndt 
lt was ii) fact the classic view of the 
New Testament trad, the early. Fathers 
which hid - been rediscovered: by 
Luther* though often ip (be course of 
Christian : history - obscured :;by less 
adequate- 1 kmd -BriMe times' eVen quite 
misleading feX pi anal ioris/: -■ \ 

’ Though Gfitistaj; VUftor has con- 
tinued to • be T6ad a'hd’ lix positive • 
dbnHbutidn rto^Ke'dd^Jtrine of -the 
atonement' -ribs bMfi' widely: appre- \ 
,‘cJated. ihivnyhavd doubted that the ■ 

. case for the- of (he confijot 

metaphors is 1 as fritily iestabtlshed- as 
Ayl^ri imngineS, Yet Jie Is hjnlReif a . 
douafety wnrHor. and still battles' on 

■ In.’ foe itrugglo for wbaLhe bblieves . 

. to be.thi trdth. i-- 

■ ThN treW book boitceriiS -Itself fjrst' 

- -i <,v- r ■■■ 


with the - question of how we can • 
speak '-about God and settles for 
“symbol language which is .foe 
mother tongue of - fuifo It then 
'discusses symbols generally - \vjth 
illustrations taken' -from ’ modern 
Swedish works of! literature. iBut.idl ’ 
is moving towards the rnriin . thesis 

■ jvhfbhHs 'an 'tffflirt«h3li' t of'il1tf^Wf1ier 
Christas Yfctop . ; preseotatton. Thfc 
i^lble, it Is' olnimM, described . 
..universal, dramq ^ ; !<^s drntria is thb 
iaction of God at war Witii ull .that is 1 
anti-God *. ;it is broughUb.a head- lb 

■ Ihe drama of Christ- wMqli deieri 
mlAQS, the course of the drapia as a 
whole: jn hls work the aim of tbf 
•cosrnip baltle is Finally revealed.' 

• Ajultfh'- tates' occasion; tq'-'dlstlnl; . 
guisfi hfsowri position' from foil of 
.other modern writers such nsfTiUich, 
Brunner and Bultmunn; .H'e.'relnt^s; 
jhimsfllf td: other disciplines bui st^yb 
jclose to ifoe Bible .fold to - w-hht he 
ibellevbRto be ‘tho biblical perspec-. 

j live, The task of theology be regards 
: as (he anasyris of the content of faith 
'•and to.‘.thls he seeks. to be constemlV ' 
jfaJthCu]. / V : - • '' :■ .• 

• j The-i whole, book -is written 1 in & 
;ffh0 spirit and .but . of- an impressiyp 
. Obfiition commit menri Biri stiH thp 
■ : question has. to; be 1 risked'! is ihe" 

! Oirlirtian image . i?j£ ' God, . . i? fob ! ; 


. Qjristiai) .drama as ekolasivfely held 
. within thd qietriphbrioal framework 
;of cdnfliot, Struggle . whh denionm ■ 
. ■■ pmvrip T yjbtory ; over fearfuj opposl- ’. 
. >hob ( . as Bishop Ahi£n wobjd-hrive iis 

■ >*- • “r V - ■ ' •' I, . , .x J 
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Arclii lecture 

iiU)M<i\Ki, I'Hi i/. A History of 
Arrhitei mr/il Styles. Translated 

by Edith Kiisiner and i. A. Under- 
ttnoil. J04pp. Pali Mull. £3 5s. 
ff there has been one outstanding 
— and very welcome— change in 
archilecUirul writing in our genera- 
tion, j* is that we have Learnt to see 
archileclural history a.s a series of 
responses to .social, technical and 
other pressures rather than us a wil- 
ful sequence of aesthetic styles. Li is 
therefore a puzzle why the writer of 
this book, published in German a year 
ngo and now translated into English, 
should get to the truublc of recapitu- 
lating archileclural history in terms 


(haii. He ivih, in Lie!. Spalding 
Professor of l-'ustcni Religions and 
Ethics: and lie was twice Upton I ee- 
Uirer at Mane Iks lei College. 

Pill. I*M l‘li. .Surgeon in' Sepal. 

225pp. John Murray. £2 UK. 
This a Id actively produced and illus- 
trated book relates .some of the ex- 
periences of die author during the 
time when, as a majoi on a shud- 
der vice commission, he was in charge 
of the British Military Hospital at 
Dliaran in the extreme cast of Nepal. 
This hospital was built in I960, pri- 
marily to serve the needs of the small 
cantonment which grew up as a 
recruiting centre for Ciurkha soldiers 
joining the British Army: but it also 
drew its patients from a wide area 
and from many classes and tribes 
other than those from whom the 
recruits came. Major Pitt, his wife 
and small son- with the addition of 
a daughter born in Dharan— grew 
to know and love the men and women 
who came to them in desperate need 
—desperate because, all too often, 
their relatives only brought them to , 


this work could be given than lo 
say it is as valid for a communist 
or any other centrally planned 
socialist slate as foi the United 
States; and all readers- lay. skilled 
or studying - will he lured on by such 
appetizers as “'the pursuit of profit 
has become the pursuit of know- 
ledge’ or “Part of life consists of 
enjoying things, part of it consists 
of making things enjoyable " (the 
'^sentence of the text). Editor and 
publisher deserve congratulation Tor 
Munching a new economics series 
that all subsequent contributors will 
, P |H 1,1 *t to keep up with the 
standard set by Professor Shackle. 

Education 

Axi ohr. W. H. A .Short History of 
Sampson Avenue Hoys' School. 
Northampton. M PP . The author. 
n“ Th u l,rs , b y Kuud, Northampton. 
Paperback. 15s. . . 


age for his exploits, deserved, as well 
as achieved, a great reputation. The 
events leading up to the landing of 
the expeditionary force, and the 
enormous d it lieu [lies which it suc- 
cessfully overcame in the course of 
Hie march to Magda la. arc vividlv 
as well as clearly recounted, and the 
main thread of the narrative is never 
lost in spile of the wealth of profes- 
sional detail from which students »»f 
the campaign will benefit. The ehar- 


Si-AMAN. I.. c B / 

This- picture of a vm r 
m h »i«ry. well withj n V‘ 
many readers. nppeS* 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


Librarians'. A d 


main thread of the narrative is never social life in the |9>(L 
lost in spite of the wealth of profes- c H hvcn «l at limes b‘y ..st* rv. . v-. „ 

xional detail from which students of V«mmeni and a hint 0 f i: V.'.m ‘ J 1 r 

the campaign will benefit. The char- *{ r <* ;il,s Ihe Gishiohs 0 r UHKMtlws 
aclei of the half-mad 'fheodorc, who clothes and buildings % i \ . < r. ;• n 

might have been a great ruler if sud- moral*, the books wkv*' 


den death had not deprived him of 
his two close English friends and 
counsel lors, Plowden and Bell, is 
convincingly sketched, as js the 
natural hesitation of the British Gov- 
ernment to intervene until his oui- 
nigcuus conduct forced their hand. 
By the time that the expedition was 
mounted, Theodore’s madness had 
worsened He asked Waklemeier. 
one of the European la y-p readier 
craftsmen in his personal service 


read, the emergence 

all, the evolution of c*,». ™*'n a * « V« in..i l W% 1 
though the graver few/ V‘T'.. “t 
nored d is in its detaiu l . h ' J V' ,c! w.s 
life that the honk s chid . " ‘ ' ' 

c “ ” UCK1NGIIA MS 1 1 1 Kl£ 
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World Affairs .\E YiUXuv 
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S. I.IIS nn I mini, l Inill.il i Mill, i -I 
I ' ilicr ItriJi n.iiiJiDi lo niKi't-i.c 
il'..il I, U «l*. A I. ,\ ll.-M | i tl.rn:i 
Arriu iimn i<> m. jpj r-i 
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lalii.g archileclural history in terms I ' h .i JSS TT\ ™ m ,Q 
of style, which Banister Fletcher did L} ;„Sn^ vvIlc ?. ? n ‘he resouiws 
once and for ull in IH% and which '? n,edl ? , “- JiwfiHfcng Ihe 


Naik. . 1. A. Soviet Pep, *’ i- i-n» . 
huiin. From Stplio llh|t 

201 pp. Delhi; VibsliiT/nVi^r, 


J ” 1 f ' » ,,n ' '•! V Sir»« 

irtdld.'c 'iitijiit hi m«*Jic.il 


hardly needs doing again. 

Professor Bnunigari makes a few 
comments in his text which show that 
hi.s understanding of architect lire goes 
deeper than this, hut offers the reader 
nothing that Cannot be found in 
dozens of books already. This is a 
pity, because a lot of trouble has been 
taken to include informative draw- 
ings and handsome, if rather hack- 
neyed, photographs, 

Kultermxnn. Udo. Kenzb tange 
i946-t969. Architecture and Urban 
Design. 304pp. Pall Mall. £10 10s. 


Tj » Wli* **«! iimM-ti. ,«i,., u i 

' JlfJUiHM 'Du mini. I. luKIhri Klib 

, •«., i. , • “f’ jilJii.m .■« m.i iiiihc. 

t inC List [CW Vtir. l "*»ju m. i ..uni) i ,m 
did not pay rniKh/*^' 11 ' '4V11 ’’Ylu,; 
which he regain u,, ‘ K 

as a stooge offlROUGtl of ( [tf.vvt: 

■ and a bourpU^.i ! .^ , .i^^ 

Bm ,, 

fndki which »C.Sl!SS- V.e,,,.,'". 1 !: 


«™' saved and hciillh ZSZ il N«v 

, h «7- ° ,mer - Literature and Criticism 

themselves— clearly explained for f. hou,d universities train people for Pk1!L - j - H. B Country Talk. 22 Inn 
Ihe benefit of non-medical readers— J?? P r ?[essions ? Can they reconcile Robcr ‘ Hale. 36s. ' 

a&Si: Iff 1 !! !, ho v 9." i?h i« u* .™ii- 


. , , n* -••• '“‘'•iv.jl i\«i me ai • - * v>itt t«i 1 1 r 

Kenzo Tange* ihe Japanese ardillccl, luf orination which it gives about fhc Lf1e y P r o«ucc the manpower for 'tionul 


manner and an agreeable 


r r . 11 I . HILLINGDON 

non-aligned countries h-i bk ii hhhahjav 

industrialization and ll ' , ‘.’- ‘ nJ 1 

on very easy terms is 11 •f w 

encouraging mutual iitrik 

lo do this, he was codiJSiaftffVfc 

<l«wn the importance 

communist parties and.iD^ L " u 

p Ilk »!.« Ill'll folM 


Ae relatively early age of fifty-ieven 
Tange has already had numerous 
-books devoted to his' work. This 
unusually lavish -production, expen- 
sive but beautifully printed, adds little 


work in South Asia, as well as in the tJ ° 11 Ye!ir - Nobody could have ^ays.^e^ b^ouSh. ..Sir’ Kremlinologists, wbo**; ^ 

particular area with which it deal" S*®? } hem wilh ,"»« wisdom or the Daily TrSoh rfnue liilhor S V vi ? 1 ac, . Ion lhc iw-Kf .IS. «¥./■« MK 

s-,h. T 7 , s^^^.a^ 25 -■* 

Origins of the Sikh Faith. 247pp. cause the universities in llien^vln.m' Jn^hfno ^ °, n fhc offlclal staienwnLV^y-^E op t'-STATK 

Ask. Publishing House. £ 2 5s. 

with much r I’.lt'v m I aviiamU. n-L?. 1 ; ■ _ ^ ^ f'.Ct, pi H L, “ I Vide n t ilesi re l 


well-known 


Jo lbfl other* except to. provide good Asi:i Pub isfung House. £2 5s. tries have been closely concerned will' 

illustrations of all Tnnge’s major pro- The author is a well-known s ' l .^ b mullc/s he approaches them, loo 

jecls in one volume. Though cmerg- authority on Sikh studios. Ho was with much relevant experience. This 

ing tn English after Expo 70atO.saka, Pasted lo the .special dutv of writ- ls 11 f,rsl-n ffc piece of work. 

for which Tange whs chief architect, ,n B this hook as part of the quinccn- 

nad closed, this book ill us I rates his [ennial celebrations of Guru , r , , 

work there only . i n the form of Nanak’s birth, and much of the work «» s tory 

models made in advu'ncc of - con- *“* done while he was a visitor nt D 

struction, which is a considerable loss. f be Harvard University Centro of „ LG ' Pt r TRR - Corsairs of Malta utkl 

alpce : his great space-frame roof, World Religions, where he profited ? wbary. 307pp. Sidgvvick and 
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Public and University 
Appointments- 
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covering the main concourse, theme from ‘he assistance of Professor Jucksan - £3. . Religion 

G ?K t ”^j,r ,,; “ D ' Ed 

in Z h VF\ SFftP* , T ange‘ s btild- m ^ ch of « of very doubtful histori- for centuries flourished In the Medll- of tfc Rlhl/ mi ° U "7"^ 

: -=u s 2£ 3i'4? b 

^duIa^ryfuT- thj?' d^Sta “S a^Te^ndafy^ Co, lm 5 . £4 10s. " " U * 1 


... .1..TIU mi uiyn i IIP CUKISMUUIH 

flic habit of Moscow ,,sutT ul 


raihnr I--,,. 1 .i M n 8 6, — — » r- uii- Kuuumic orgaaizaiion benm/l ihn'm ' . ’ iiav servea 

h !' n ,i se H0V s work 0/ archi- solved, such _ as the chronology as and the. reasons for the growth of many s ‘o de nts well, and in 1944 it 

ntarpretMion. . . i : well as the details of much of the their activity up to 1700 and their W u S ! '®' e<,,,cd by -Professor Gchman, 

« lilll'll c rava s TU* l.' .ji! jt.i. . •_ . •+ ,r . _ ,,u vnvu \uhn im ixranmJ L.. ■ I 
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■niorpreimton. . ; ; weti as the details of much of the their activity up to 1700 and- their W V «-editcd by. Professor Gchman, 

, Giuus travels. The book is beaUti- iliMeqnent decline. * It was not how- wbo * 'mpressed by the advances of 

-Bioorjinliv nnH iLf ^ • 1 fully produced as well as excellently C ver until Prance’s occupation of sch P larsh, P. hiis now thoroughly 

: ■ f gra P”y and -Memoirs ; wntre^ and can be confidently com- Algiers in 1830 that the BafbJry cor- e P liir * cd thc b °uk with 

CHHIBher, V. N, Jawnharlal Nehnt ■ KeS M ^ v sair com P Ietel y disappeared fre^ tllwtraboins txlited by Robert 


1 1 . 


Vikas ^ «* arir 911 " ‘ ,IIC ‘ ,imc8 - ano aocvine which has so ‘ ,v “ l . snow mat nware of the 1 

The swelling Rs, “2.50. - far appeared, and as an outstanding ' n hr ft s n oned.ffymg ; Ho |y War" scholars, the book 

M f ,M 00ks dev ? ted example of modern Sikh scholarship. c W T l’ under ‘he patron- may be describe 

«• .this ,*Wi • ,, ,■ ■ . ■ Xf.l eKnl8hl l 0 ' S, - John < h » d conservative 

deals with his guru Mahatma Gandhi, *?• . ■ much the same characteristics and 

shows no- signs 6f slhckeniifg ; .hnd Economics organization as their Muslim rivals „ . 

are cxbeiiiiinji: ■ ■ jgHAOKuk- i O p ■■ l s ExB>mnit n » - SiiS? 1 the . shi P s of lb e weaker Social Studies 

to discover some net^ aspOcL OMhe ■ f? the W p f® ar from ,hem both - He includes Yt 

life hnd oharaoter. of liSn’s twin l 0p ^ , A A[l . en .? rid lon 8 passages from contemnn™™ !S 70 *- J 4 ?PP- 


rresn illustrations edited by Robert to ,bc power of a ruling 
B. Wright. While thc editor is fully stan hierarchy, is the » 

n U/a pa 1 L— ■ m _ • _ 4 A • 1 f .1 


when they argue that il kTOKX "UniiaS-ilSSr^S 
motive. This interesting assistant- 

is based mainly upon »i.{rATioNs .■tr^intifcdViom'tuii- 
Innguage sources 'VMTtlL! 4 

author's Iwo-ycnr stay in i!Sy^JSZT^e^ 
Union, is well balanced ip(io c Whom ar>n!]iaijont v)K>)iTd bo tcril 

‘ IJ w.-. m i l January. 1^71. 

Sinoii. SxNOAT. PflfhwfeTbfORLAND AND 

Policy. 260pp. Asiil*®NDAL LIBRARY 

L, J ‘ UcpDiv Cdunly LlUdHuri 

Houm £3 3s ■.Bfiam fcJ&AS'tt. as 
rhe author's thesis iS s ueheia 

° Ind '»- carefully w „ 

domestic consumption rtfe, 


KUMVSI. OII W \ ' 1 ' 

l r A< L'LI V Ol- bCICMT. 1 ‘ 

...iS!S l ASS'/L« '?! - h “ 

*.il Uyi'ARTMFSl OF M.\ I I IE MAI Ji's 

M K,';ter 

aW^ARCH l-l.-Ll.OW In I’HV.SICS. 

OuaFHwIkiiiv : Appn.-anl) r«r ui di.ui 
.. - 2L. 1 * ™-P- •I'.-aTM und ixjvrlenco of 
icBcnlni nu rtn-irch Tn iTis ildd of Pure 
MitiTitnuiln. Prcfercaic will be Rl.en 10 
tjijin »lih xpcciulivaiion in I opuloqv,. 
TSS 0 ,*!. ™ Punciluns, Panl.il Diirertoilii' 
und integral kuuuiln or Aigebta. Oiher 
(.pedal ntinni win nlsu be comidcrAJ. 
Appiit-Anii (or ibi niuir ddtkai a I -Aait. 

Kui,ch 'n sojid 

Sinle^ Wiytiif . Hie jiie^Mfui cjujm.iic 
■ 2,ge fwulied to ftieuge Inimedlmely In 
SL" ,he PByUcjl nroperllBi of 
mango n ci e. 

Salnry Scale* 'under iciienl: .Senior 
;, r| NC'- ,, S0tf W hv NCIM.00 to 
NLS.5SU.U0 ocr • annum. . LeClurcrl 
Rticarch rrllotk : NC2.720.uu by 

NC M11O 10 NCIJtMOdi NC.T.MU.ftO bj 
NL 1 80.00 Ip NC'Ii^4v.iHI; NCJ.800 00 
per annum. • AtiLism Rett.ireh Fcllowi' 
MCXJOaW: NCI JUO.OO per ann.iS. 

iNun-iu.iHie Inducement Allotrinee 
payable to expat 1I.1 in : seui.ir Lecturer 
'I'.,. !-*S"k* r - NL72U W per ' JnnliHi: 
Axcliiani Rcjcarcb 1-ellagv. ScdiO.Ull per 


nnbiMm^irrW^aneSSP'S!?- 

annum will M paw Ip iterllaB by me q.K, 
^oLtiy of Okerrfn* Uevclonaunt nK] 


nware of the work of modern "hnosl the only, factor f 
scholars, the book’s general attitude Pakistan's • external 
may be described as reasonably lbcs ' s is supported by *1 
conservative. apparatus cri ficus, iuw 

• appendixes and a hjj# 

c nP i Q i o*„ graphy. ‘ The origin* 
dOCial otudles according to Dr. Sarigaf.S 


Mmilir factlliici H ranted by. ilje- Unl*tr. 


JERSEY-CHANNEL ISLANDS 


.ic.nl.;, . \ i | nr .1 


k.-w WEST SUSSEX COUNTY 

k, N t.lllKAKY 

KM.ION.M • III? I>K> I lit- 

PAHIAN. I|... I.) 

■v. < hirtn.-J l.in.,Min) «'i.i n.<. i,.,j 
•IK ,n ". I'v> I ■>!) I|.1i I-. )..'lk ».•! Ii .I'>nn4 
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n.il ” - - ......... 
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.-" ,1 It.il.nl. . | l.l ,s. .-.id. m till VI- 
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■■I Hu- -I nk I .lu-ir W..I k ln...].ks ..in. 
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1, 1 in IJ.. |.iri.j.4>-an id 41) I ..■■ -i m 

..lii-n liiili. Hn ..nu -hr ni-.inirn -n^. - uf .m 
.. Im-inu ilhh) Iii limjl SkK'riu, A . 11 ..U I. Jju 

mdi-.ifiu .in ...I. .ni.i.i- 

Sililv IreelJl S-.ilt MI l.nr.ii-.ns -1 1 rfi* 
In £1 .Tl- 1-1 1 .HiHiiim 

, n l. Al-.'ni-Jtl.HI l-'llll .Hid l-ll.l. II. >11 

1 l.uillv I ih.J-Ijn. H.llH-r. It.. 11J, 

-j,. hiidp. . irrurnjnu. ,.s 

"'V BOROUGH OF YEOVIL 

I'l 'III l< I IMH AHli'-i 
I* IH P MflMI'VI* 

APPIII MIONS tic .ni.lv, 1 I,.- ih: 

ro*ii t niLiji<rv.s imi'AKnK ,h 

ni). 'ff. Ivi-il F11 hln. I |hr.,j i v , 

Applu-jnss .hniilJ tt ilnriir-J I ihrd- 
in- n.ill* Bill .i-n.lilu.iti.-a -.vlll h.-,ui>s>1 lu 
(n.i,r «h-i hue e-vnipu irj lhi-.i*,*i tl 
.mv 1 1 in ill l--.nnln.niun nl rhe l.lniji) X»*i. 

me- .-liiltun. 1‘i.l.r.Tue u-il h,- m m.-,( 

Hie »hi luic pnwj in p jp , r j?. -in it; 

iU- I’.pur Ilk.. Li, I C jndior ui wlu 

NistM ihe idrv.ini exprilrntu- and naui- 
Hie Inx m woiL with .hlldirn jnJ luuno 

Ht [,i'.Ji|f. . . . 

i" 1 WriH 1* A P Gradt (l 

l ' J - .i 1 -.!'-'*-. 1 * 1 ' ■’■■J? Th* <-"4 I* MhRei 

lc<. . O the N.J.t . lunJllion, v f »ri,n. e ar ,j B 

! Idyai |ab evuliiailun p'ociduic bai ‘h«n 

P Lj-phl -It (be furm M 'flpfllieiHM loi 1 

«• atwr wilh ih; ju.,1 ,i>:.:iu jii..n .mJ 

b.iilu<itiun nuy b: 0h1.f1n.-4f liom mr 
undrnlunrJ to wham appIlL-nilonn ihould 
Ii. 'y rrhimed not l.iicr ihin f.-uit. ,-n Jl.ii 
lu "'IT 1 'ft appraruiKc at ilm .nJrritis-Bienl 

lL&ar^ ,, J d W P, r 0 '/ J jS ' L '- 

Xv-ILs'Jc^-.:' K,n- ‘ ku,,n 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LENDING SERVICES 

m f li«.- Public l.ihr:iric*. 

t his is .1 comparaiivety new pnvi nml the tluiic nrc m.tmly 
cuneenicil with maini.iining the re.ulers’ aiJvisory Ai>rk desk 
in ihe Cenini] Lending Library together with biippon work 
on dock editing. Periods, uf time will he speni nn biblto- 
grii phk'ii 1 work, .Hid some senior relief work will be required 
in other -eclinns from lime 10 lime. 

Appliv'.mls 111 list he qiitililicd Libr;iri;nis with '•uilcihle 
experience. 

s.d;ny on s.Mlc U. 2 .W tn U .470 (nt prevent under review), 
starling point according 10 tjiialilk-alious -md experience. 
Reciprocal pension agreements exist with Local CJ men i mem, 
ele. -I.OSV income 1.1 \ and nn purchase lax. but housing .iccnm- 
iiiiidalion is difficuli. Ii nuy however be possible In offer 
Mime assistance in the ease of .1 married man. 

Applie.iiion forms and other details can be obtained from 
the Establishment Officer. 1 1 . Royal Square. Si. Hetier. 
Jersey, Channel -M.irtds, and completed forms must be rc- 
nirned not l.iier than January I full. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW ENGLAND 

AUMIDALE. VF.K SOUTH Walls 
(. hair of. ingi ish 
...X l'l’I-l'-A-TIOS-s uic In-.lifJ |.v .) 

sM.tiNU t il MR of ENGLISH. Thu 
■IT ’.Wif will h,- illlinu 4 nc*l|-:r.:.[f J 
(Viaiwn 4Dd II 11 cn>l,3Md ilur Ik and 
■fv" [ScSkBl riol.-b-or of Fnxllvti 4 ill 
.iTiurrutvIv bo Hc.id ol thu Dop-.iimcni. 

The Uni. (Dili , intrnll-.n i, lu appoint 
thr *s-»l jripilcini. '->1 hi« fltU 

■or ll-IJ.i or >r.-.-13l Inl.'irii. Crt.-rh 
r-rrif-iii pr.-feii-n.-c sill h.- pl.cn lu .in 
-irpu.-JiiL -.nth .(v.-l.iliM kn i’. i .lii>- m on..- 
-•r more of ihe T-li.mlne UlIJj . , 1). 
Kvnih- and ...rly ,i>cni.-.-iii|i-.-,-mury 
liter iin.e ; IHcnliilh-.rniJiv lllctainrr; 
Jiamj. 

. Thrvilif) ■■( 4. P.-ofeo.ii J. UlUM. 

* -.indlihm .n.lii.lo pi.-.l.inn lot pj)nicni 
•■I Ira.. I inj u- mural 1 >r. rv ., ,.irel- 

tail o, N.4 Viulh Wjl.4 

Stale .St he mol. .(ihiintc m tniylna ui 
hiUtdlnfl a home and study lejto. Siudy 
leave «jmi me avallih^ ana. crtyfli may . 
. he Nrt|DiM (or cliilnf uudy Irave'emlUp- 

infprinntlqil can he abtalMd ' 
Irani ih.- A,*-i.-ljih-n of Cain-nonwralih 
UniM-.l'l.-. 1 Vppivi. In liurduii Situate. 

I .andaii Willi OI‘l. 

A ppl. .-.ns. ul, .V.-.c In Anor-Ua JnJ 
la-nJ an on Janu. i I ) 31, 1971. 

UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

KU.MASI. GHANA 
facui.iv cy; ARCiiiTccruaR 

APPLICATIONS nn.- Imltcd (of Iht 
POST uf SP.NIIJR LrnURER or L«. 
luncr in Maieriab/L.uHiruciiun in ihe 
O^ri menij^ Bujkflnj .Techngluiy. 

.SENIOR LECTURER. A aond hanomT 
ARM nn ' lion 2nd LTiin LaH-n 

Uhitloii m iqulvjlcni professional qiuf,. 

Or eaulialcnt ifuchlng expgil.-nce rmd eil- 
deneu at publication, or n-coanlicd con. 
(rlbuilQn in proleisiunAljudaiiilnl flcli 
. XECI1JRER. A good honour) tfrjrco 
1)01 Tauer ih'in 2nd I hit Lower ill) I Con 
aj CqidldltlH ptaTeidlODal OoillflcullQU, 

or equivalent teaching rvpefluncA. 

SALARY SCALES render Rtvln) ) 

2 KtSUtKSU- 

NL^gnO.OO per annum. 

a,, - ob ‘ k « 

Senior Lecnirer 05 Leciurcr « N'C7 20.00 


COUNIY CUL'NCIL O ]• 
DHRIIAS1 

Be a mi. b lloll itcsliltnlinl Culleic 
Ttir Adult Fdarhtiun. Mank-j 
Co. Durhalu* '' 

T«1 1 Stanley 11 47 
P 1 i 111 lp. 1 l i K. I . Aeji/imuM, X/..I . 

.Sitiytle hBJf.nimn. 
riill Ccniul Healing. 

Cirursej.iji Phlli|'opliy. Arl A|iprc- 
Cuiinn, Mn,ic, Puln’lng. Puiiury, 
r. , mp3fBli\'b ' Religi.in, Ai ;iijeu- 
l-my. t . . • 

(j. ii..miti:ai pl\ 

OiiwRir u( I jJiui.iUoii. 
Coiinly-Huir, 'Umbuin. . *•■ 

I wit Decent h«r; l 971) 


UNIVERSITY OF StlENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

RUMASli GHANA ' 

i0 ' '»* 

niSM, ll «i"i , i l S**-‘”Ap p,lcam » njuii be 

2iJS!S. ,hwe l ” ut nosl-qooll Meant m 


uriliwf no Stf,, b’ ‘Under Rrvlen — 

KfiyofSn i NCIMUIO— NTIJWI 
NrJ™ bl-..* . NCf80.pO— NCiMOt 
SSdin^S 1 ,n ? r ' lH «l»nd noon 

■i!lS« , «rtul n S^dV nB " per,en<c 0, lhe 

nT* nhwintiBle from 
Uji|i*hIiif of Sclenee and 
Technology, Knmnkl. flhanj 01 fir-m the 

or uhan, e Pi“n r 2 U S -J->. Unlie.tnieg 


Sw. w ‘I" UnJW ’ 1W m uttP: bt F*lt '■•VierllSi br lie 

Aprolnimenif nra normally tor foei> or -. nhlck alio ‘oraeidM rwMMn*P^ ow !f n ‘ 

rJSmaS- SSaiS-l 

_ AppUeoiion form 9 ore obuiuibls from* * APtnll.'nllnn fA im h • w« _>Wi. 1... 


USSS??! V* ^JnaWft (torn 

VfSM 


2 &*!as=sa23ai ■ university’ of dar es 

NL.48nO.ln per annum. a a 

ihkm-uxjble Induccmroi AOmaoce • SALAAM 

paynbie ib exr.il' U lit : 

Senior Lccnirer Of Leciutcr 1 NC720 00 1 1 I* 

,nfe. :lpp ' f,, ? lj,e rt,fs * " jR WwH BlIlw 1 of^TO^iI'P^ , aK ln 'lte«> I®i POST- 

S5GA W csssn. X h -J?Wi8aP« 


•IB*. Unlverril; 


obujnibig from 1 
of Science and 


In range of CAU u» f»*i S mSSS 

ebUdwni W| l d*?" f *' l J 0B alkiwah.cj "and 
* houd-iy nvii riManei niiablo 

L™ > 7 l 1 Si M |f b ,l D'lilro o3mi£. 

K •vSS’fcw!™ Wtn - 


hold^vn/' 5 !?ft 1CaI outline precedes a consistency encou^gciiy[ft]| 
bold expM ion of thc him or prob. India. 

/uaM^iorS Ut fo^ Qr ^ l °M y Qn ? some ,gnores a number Til 

S?- 8 _ for P° s . s « b le solutions, genuine alarm of the Mra er t 


? SS2i S| P? e V Th « thf,. these wearetbld' V,{ luS' Eares treatmen ‘ of a a “*hor argues that much more 

^ r )8ld .concent ration. : - he^om ithe ? tor ’ w111 wblch P*f»nts obvious' temp- ban the proposed change of n 

«ehn*!S Ultmkfy- 'w<ftkr and Us 'SS? ? >. i . -(from M Vbuth Service M . to '' Yt 


1 Dr. J. Wil 
cs : of Sociah 


or yodnge 

tczynskf‘4 The Ecotio- 


01 name 

"Youth 


genuine alarm of the tf 
prospect of subjection 
nenl Hindu majority:-! 
struggle that Jlnoah 


z d . S°r n e «,: as"i."Ma 


jintmentfe 


J-:''' •"*. ' r ’"'- 

i 

: liu-Iv .- : - 


r o9mrafiqn : dtlHciiJt ; ' he . ci 
gllf^y .dlvMCe N^hru as a. mi 
tettefs irptn Nehru, the haiionai 
of ; India. ,Thua itjte book, 'tf 


1 JT;-|’ IlH I • -|>: •••* 
"ni yUlM ir.i“*. 1 | <r.; 
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. Eritwprlsg aiid Profit. The Theory fear^ fKTT K S" * MiiioN, Fred. Youth British, who defteoTT. 7“ ""T ’ ■ ^ " lilb January, 1971. |J th pni, ™* e ® F 

^hSSS .^ sskWftjS acSSxiS a-a f ; —i-i.. ■ r~— 

*^4feacasg. a*^ jsg|sae j^jajSasjaa. atearjaara.* Adverttsemejits: • ~ r - 

W'M.S'itfjEte' 1 '. ^ 1 * ■ “ * ..r’.- 'Other Categories ’ - - 

i .ordinary: cnnpfls of. ' »,/>.« The . E f°ap- and Community Service ") is neces- before he became « • . ,. . . — ■ ">£ ybri » |. r . ; 

•b* ^ ?Rl S£ l ^ lc ?i rAr ->o K/r of th » I970 « qre to Iqbal’s convictton that pjffi^nj . 1 • Books and Prints 10>l »6searc!leR " . , , ; , 

ibbec.Bnds fcfc.dort-' fwbanaer’ ” ^>9 Abyninlan War of net - T h V econ,mendnt 'oix of th<- the only solution- ■ ru . ‘ 

:idr; he enunoj- (iuWhftve had SleS^^ _^ 868. 206pp. Leo Coop^r. £3 3S. 9 d °, { lhe recenr efforts of ?he ^Hiioh , . LN€raiy r • Ji^fiwes & Meeiiags’^' ; ; 

.S t S'SSJss* 1 : Sr aSS^SSSS say '■%§* $ &&£***. .- v t i! > fn «' ■ - u SiiLtiii.bm* :v, , . 

;$*:? ■ ***■ frtJnof * , : 5moMjy l.wri! SAtSl ^ l 0 ? °“ ! European nS StU ? ^^ity par- . > more credit 1 to hi? head . — - ‘ • 


(ng 

-' ■ ( 9i. J >te ^Unl»eLrt6r'.c , jui^i£'"5o' 

irnhaln Court Uodd, T/jndon, WIP C 
fnjm Mbjin pdtiCouljK m, ,iva|lub1e 


'“x. coplr«l lum- 

Ih ^iinuiry. i «1, 
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HAMPSHIRE 


Basingstoke Library 


An opportunity occurs for a Senior Assistant at The 
large, busy Basingstoke library. Applicants should be 
professionally qualified, 'or have taken professional 
examinations ibis winter, and wilt form on© of a team 
opsrating in the various sections of the Central Library, 
initially this post is concerned with the Reference 
Department where there is scope for use of initiative 
m developing a good information service lo this fast 
expanding comm unity. In addition experience will be 
gained m other departments of the Central Library so 
that the post otters good all round experience. 

The post is graded within the County Council’s Career 
Grade which allows lor progress to AP IV at lhe second 
Incremental date after joining the County Council pro- 
vided the parson concerned Is a Chartered Librarian. 
For fully qualified librarians a salary of al least C1.515 
per annum will be paid, but starting salary will be in 
^cordance with previous experience and present 

Further details and application form for this post, may 
i«? obtained from the County Librarian. 81 t-lorlh Waifs. 

hosier. Com pleiad appti cations, quoting raforonce 
MA2105/LS should be returned to him not later than 
18th January. 1971. 


Librarian 

Grade 111 

In lhe . 

Library of Engineering and Science. New 
Cavendish Street. ' Applicants should be 
Chartered Librarians, preferably graduates in 
science or engineering, '* or with experiende in 
handling literature in tjijR fipld. .The salary will 
bo in the scale £1,593— £2,007 p.a. (including 
Londbn weighting). 

library Assistants 

in the . 

Commerce and in the Engineering and Science 
Libraries. These posts are suitable lor recently 
.qualified librarians wishing (o make a career in 
academic libraries, but graduates who wish lo 
obiaip a year’s library- experience before entering 
LtbrAty Schools would be considered. -The salary 
scale £836 — £.1,4 IS -per annum (minimum 
-ESo? stage 18).. 


£f. P ur a u° n Hiay .be obtained from the 

Establishment Officer, The, Polytechnic of, Central 
London. 309 Regent Street. London, WIR.&AL, to 

lA/rinm PAmnlatArl — 1__. ■ ■ ■ " ' 1 • . . 


whom completed application's should be" return 6d 
as soon as possible. ' ' '• • 


ISLINGTON LIBRARIES 

/ 

DEPUTY BRANCH 
LIBRARIAN 

AP.IV £1776- 
£2025 plus L.W. 

Applications tine invited 
from- suitnbly qualified lib- 
rarians with public library 
experience for die above 
position. 

Application farms and fur-' 
thcr. details are .available 
from the Chief Librarian. |63 
Holloway Road. N7 8IN (ri 
whom they must-be returried 
by 15th -January, :l ^71. ■ 


BATH r university 
• OF : TECHNOLOGY 

Research Posts in Socidt 
Science information 

Applications are InvJisd tot lira 
RESEARCH POSTS ' 

-Jp connection with (i prd/ecl con- 
v t! H > 1,10 flowan 01 bHaf> 
■nation Systems tn Iho Sodlaf 
soioncw. Some exosrienco in. 
quaniilaiivs nietiiods ol rssaarclt, . 
obIb analysis, computer pm- 1 
erammina / sialhtlcsl analysis • 
woutd be desirable, elltiouoh 
lacent nraduoiBS ip one ol lha 

■ *"r £ .s:- : 

■ ri.irrxinS!'’ .•* »■ 

I' . The startlno; . aaun«' i: wllf:' be 

Funhei. partlcufara may be 
obtained trom ir»a Reoiatid) tS} ' 

. -.The : University, Bs'h, B/£ Z|SV, , .. 
quollnjf reference 70/60. 


: . ' Order Form 

Please .flU.M?. fftP fpr^ 'fcie1p\v in block capitals, \vith the copy for ' 
' ;yoiir ann o,u ncejiientt arid ■ send it to the- ad dress below. 

■ - Vi: .-IJ: '-'v • - i,! « • • ‘ : - 


• hu'ijifcliitres & Meeilims ' ’’ ! 

V- w 1 ' 

u v j Educarionai Gourses ; ] 


"‘.-BM -to h :ir servICdThouW 

a* 1 British ihiljtary affairsy— '< a faot^nnr pro .^ dfc f Un l ibtefestj, cbqn- 

kt - ince a “W . no ‘ selling services and cnmrbi.nii.,' Jl} 


■RftfeSi. is, ,per. i Ino tJVJIh; . Ma.) Bos Nuinbet 3s,’Extr«j ’V . 

. -., i ^-fy } \A 2 .i UIDHESS :^- ’- ; - 

i 1 r ;'" 1 i 1 -.-*' - - , l — ^ 


CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED 


.ISSUE DATE/S. 


ORDERS end BOX REPLIES TO i Classified Advertisement Dcjlf., The Ttmee.lJfprtry ' 
Supplement, Printing House Squats London^ E.CU, TcL fii-230 20tid ext. 2», ’ 






